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INTRODUCTION 


At lastr l am going to write an English Course after my 
own heart, an English Course without a word on analysis, 
parsing, synecdoche, oxymoron and all the other unspell- 
able things, a knowledge of which used to be demanded 
of long-suffering ^«uth in public examinations, but which 
served no purpose under heaven except to stand in the 
way of anyone ever acquiring any lasting benefit frqm 
what was miscalled English. What I mean by English 
will be evident to anyone who reads this book, but, 
generally speaking, the main points are these : 

1. We learn English principally to widen and efcepen 
our capacity for enjoyment. Most people can appreciate 
with ease a popular fox-trot or waltz, and learn almost 
as quickly to hate it as they learnt to love it, owing to end- 
less repetitions : far fewer are those who can appreciate 
Brahms, Beethoven and Chopin, but those who can never 
tire of hearing them and, to judge from their faces alone, 
are snatched up into ecstatic heights completely unattain- 
able by those who content themselves with the cheap, 
ephemeral enjoyment of the thin, passing, catch-penny 
tunes of musical comedy and revue. So with enjoyment 
in Reading. As Bacon says : • 

“ Some Bookes are to be Tasted, others to be Swallowed, 
and Some Few to be Chewed and Digested.” 

Reading is as much a part of our modern everyday life 
as eating, drinking and sleeping. We cannot exist with- 
out reading, any more than we can exist without talking ; 
consequently it is one of the maip aims of Education to 
teach us to discriminate in our reading. We have to learn' 
that too much contact with newspapers and magazines 
vitiates our taste, that to live on a continual diet of sensa- 
tional novels destroys our capacity for thought, that in- 
discriminate reading is as much a vice as excessive drinking 
or over-feeding. 

“ I do not know that a well-informed man, as such, is 
more worthy of regard than a well-fed one. The brain, 
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ixideed,^ a nobler organ than the stomach, but on that 
very account is the less to be excused for indulging in 
repletion. ... I believe, if the truth were known, men 
would be astonished at the small amount of learning with 
which a high degree of culture is compatible.” ^ 

To enjoy reading to the full, then, we must indulge in it 
warily. “ The first business of a learner in literature is to 
get complete hold of some undeniable masterpiece and 
incorporate it, incarnate it.”^ 

To saturate oneself with Hamlet, so .that one becomes 
Hamlet in the reading of it, really to master the ninth book 
of Paradise Lost, “ so as to rise to the height of its great 
aipiment and incorporate all its beauties in oneself,”^ to 
know Dr Johnson more intimately than you will ever 
know even your most intimate friend, to fall in love with 
Imogen more desperately than you will ever fall in love 
with any other actual flesh-and-blood maiden, to laugh at 
Mrs Malaprop, Sancho Panza, Partridge, Falstaff and 
Pickwick more whole-heartedly than you ever laughed at 
George Robey — this is to get, at any rate, a surmise of 
true delight and lasting enjoyment. 

2. It is, then, the object of this book to show you how 
to achieve this enjoyment in Reading ; but there are other 
types of enjoyment not less important. IL is equally the 
duty of a sane English Course to point out the delight that 
comes from creative work : reading must perforce be a 
passive pastime ; one is not always in receptive mood. 
There are times when we are urgently desirous of invent- 
ing something, of giving expression to something which is 
ineffably precious to us, being, as it is, our real self, our 
individuality. In the bad old days we were taught to 
eliminate from those dreary, flat, repulsive tasks called 
Essays all traces of the letter /. We were regarded as 
priggish and egotistical if we ventured to express our own 
idiosyncrasies. But true delight in Writing does not come 
from copying out Copy-book platitudes or extracts from 
articles in Tfie Encyclopwdia Britannica : true delight 
springs from giving utterance to something which no one 
has given utterance to before : — the description of a house, 

^ Jam'^ Rhoades, Imagination. Lane. 

® “ Q.” ^ * James Rhoades. 
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a village, a face as we see it, the setting down in bhtck ami 
white of som^ portion of that loveliness in nature which 
we dare to hope we make thereby even more lovely, the 
wild outpouring of a passionate belief : the formal com- 
position of Essays on “How I spent the Holidays,” 
“ Strikes,” “ Mens Sana in Corpore Sano,” and so on, with 
neatly phrased Introduction on what you are going to 
say, neatly paragraphed Body of the Essay divided into 
fourthly, seventhly and lastly, machine-made Conclusion 
with a Summing-i\p and Recapitulation of what you have 
said, adroitly rounded off with the inevitable quotation 
(the only one you know and a cliche at that) that eve^ 
other of the three thousand five hundred candidates lip 
for the examination has employed — ^this is not English at 
all, neither creative nor enjoyable. It is irksome to you and 
dea dly tedious to the unfortunate examiner who has to wade 
through such masses of dull, lifeless, meaningless words. 

Essay- writing is only one branch of writing, one of the 
least profitable and most difficult. When you can be as 
entertaining as E. V. Lucas, Hilaire Belloc, Charles Lamb 
and Addison you may concentrate on Essays to the exclu- 
sion of all other forms of literary composition. Until then 
you will be well advised to ring the changes on all forms of 
creative art, poetry, drama, short stories, novels, letters, 
parody, diaries, autobiography, biography, history, and 
so on. They are not harder ; they are easier. Follow your 
inclinations ; enjoy yourself ; enjoy yourself by express- 
ing your own personality. Read Montaigne and you will 
quickly realise how entertaining you arc to yourself, and 
if to yourself, why not to other people ? It is not general 
ideas, nebulous as ideas always are, that the world wants 
half so much as some tangible object to love. Show your 
friends your real self, how human in your weaknesses and 
sillinesses, how laughable in your foibles and follies, but 
how lovable in spite of your outward mask you are. To 
love any man you merely have to understand him. Even 
people whom you dislike on a first acquaintance frequently 
become firm friends when you know them better. Man 
always suspects what he does not understand. 

Your capacity for enjoyment, then, will be widened and 
deepened if you attempt to discover the intricacies that 
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govern the art of Writing. You will join that enviable 
happy throng of people who live life to the full, the artists 
and creators, men and women who feel impelled to let 
loose the genius that is in them, rather than let it die of 
inanition and neglect, men and women who strive to 
express most nobty and most beautifully what they find 
most noble and most beautiful in the world, some in 
colours, some in harmonies, some in song, some in the 
magic manipulation of words which have for them both 
harmony and colour and song. r 

It isn’t easy to say just what you mean, but it is very 
mnch worth while. The reading of great masterpieces 
will make you realise the value of clarity, sincerity, faith- 
fulness in observation, persuasiveness, appropriateness, 
and all the other points that characterise good writing. 
By steeping yourself in the work of a skilful craftsman 
you will be preparing to become a skilled workman, 
just as you play “ Rugger ” or Cricket much better 
after coming back from watching a match at Blackheath 
or Lord’s, noticing how others do it and by assiduous 
and careful practice. The analogy between games and 
the art of writing English holds good all through. If a 
golf champion thinks it worth while to go through all 
the labour of perfecting himself in swinging his clubs and 
putting, a writer who wishes to make his work worthy 
should surely be prepared to go through the same careful 
training in rhythm, balance, perspicuity and accuracy. 

I maintain that such practice is in itself a joy, a joy that 
increases daily as one discerns a harder punch behind one’s 
pen, the acquisition of a more and more workmanlike 
vocabulary, an ability to convey on to paper in logical 
order, coherently and lucidly, the points one wishes to 
convey. Gradually one comes to the pitch of joy where 
the pen takes command and we become, if we are lucky, 
the mouthpiece of some force greater than ourselves and 
produce work which we recognise absolutely as good ; 
these moments of inspiration are rare, but they leave 
imperishable monuments, just as our memory stores up in 
the treasure-house of the mind golden incidents in our 
life which we can bring up out of the recesses and live over 
again at will. But it is as well to remember that waiting 
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upon inspiration is a lure ; s olid daily practice is the oni^ 
pTescriptip m • 'Tn^^Ttihg. ^nly out of long preparation 
can come the truly triumphant flash.” In writing as in 
reading you develop your power of enjoyment in two 
directions : emotionally in poetry, intellectually in prose. 
Intellectually you swing free from all claptrap, sophistries 
and shibboleths and learn to differentiate between the 
true and the false ; emotionally you penetrate the farthest 
bounds of the vast uncharted seas of the Imagination ; 
you enlarge your ♦horizons, you scale the heavens, you 
plumb the depths, and all the time you are enjoying your- 
self as you enjoy only the best things in life : a hard dayjs 
hunting, a gruelling football match, a sunset, the view 
from the top of a mountain, bathing in the sea, the sound 
of a beloved voice. . . . 

You remember that a wise man summed up modem 
warfare as long periods of imutterable boredom punctuated 
by short moments of extreme terror. Life may equally 
well be Slimmed up as long periods of dullness, spent 
in going to and from work, performing the drudgery of 
routine, punctuated with ecstatic moments of joy. 

It is only the moments that matter : we can’t live on 
the heights for long, but that is no reason why we should 
not multiply the moments ; writing ecstatically certainly 
causes us to live ecstatically while we are in the process 
of creating ; reading the finest works of imagination also 
makes us live again the ecstatic moments of others. 

3. There is, again, enjoyment to be found in Speaking. 
For far too long a time we have fondly imagined that we 
could write by the light of nature (with the result that we 
have almost lost the abihty to express ourselves at all) and 
that we could read by the light of nature (with the result 
that books have become a vicious drug, as detrimental to 
our health as opium). To suggest that there is an Art of 
Reading or an Art of Writing strikes us as absurd, but 
when a man further asserts that there is an Art of Speak- 
ing, and that it is the part of an English Course to divulge 
the arcana of that art, some people foam at the mouth 
with indignation. Have we not, they ask, been speaking 
the language since our earliest infancy? We have. So 
have we been writing it and reading it, and wliat a hopeless 
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mess we have ma<^e of it can most easily be seen by com- 
paring us with the French, who have a langQage in no way 
comparable with ours, but their devotion to it is so great, 
their care of it so assiduous, that they have far outshone us 
in all departments. 

You want further proof. Go to church and listen to 

i ^our curate ruin one of the finest prose passages in our 
iterature, listen to the vicar in the pulpit meandering 
aimlessly in a jargon which means little to anyone, go to 
a political meeting and count the er"s df all the speakers, 
listen to the ill-digested farrago of nonsense, culled direct 
friom his newspaper, vomited forth by any fellow-traveller 
in a train, listen to a poet reading his own verses, to a 
business man dictating to his typist, listen to anyone you 
like almost anywhere, from a politician to a public lecturer, 
from a barrister to a sergeant reading out the orders of 
the day, and you will find an amazing lack of technique 
or skill when compared with a Frenchman in similar 
circumstances. 

No one would deny that there is enjoyment of a very 
vivid kind to be derived from speaking : there can be few 
things in life comparable with the power to sway vast 
audiences. If they had the chance, most people would 
hesitate before refusing the gift that made Demosthenes 
immortal, even if it were a choice between that and 
the power that Pheidias or Michelangelo or Dante or 
Leonardo da Vinci owned. 

Ten minutes with a professor of Elocution will serve to 
show how much there is to learn of gesticulation, voice- 
control, exercise of the facial muscles and so on, quite 
apart trom your mastery of the subject, your arrangement 
01 the matter, the necessaty elimination of tongue-tied 
nervousness, lack of self-cord54ence, the avoidance of ir- 
relevance, tedium and didacticism, the cultivation of the 
power to attract, to amuse, to convince. 

There can be few joys to compare with those of the 
fluent, easy speaker who can rouse in his audience at will 
flaming hatred, or inspire in them a desire to die for a 
cause, who can open the flood-gates of pity or sympathy 
in the hard-hearted or the purse-strings of the lAiseriy for 
the sake of some deserving charity. 
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But this art, again, demands untiring patience and 
incessant practsce. You must seize every opportunity of 
exercising your speaking powers — in debate, in reading 
aloud, in argument, in acting, in giving lectures. Your 
first object is to acquire all the tricks of the trade that 
ensure a»siimulation of interest in those who listen to you. 
Dullness, quite rightly, is the unforgivable sin. Once 
make your hearers wish to hear you again, once realise 
that every time you sit down a whole roomful of people 
sigh, not with relie#, but because their appetite is whetted 
to hear more, then, again, you are beginning to achieve a 
surmise of a very real and lasting delight. It is the object 
of this book to teach you how to speak. 

4. There is, too, enjoyment to be gained from Listen- 
ing, but there is an Art in Listening just as there is an Art 
in Speaking. 

Listening docs not consist in sitting upright in a lecture- 
hall with one’s eyes fixed seraphically on the lecturer’s 
face. Too many people learn only too easily at school the 
Art of Hoodwinking, of giving the impression that they 
are attentive, absorbing every detail of a lesson, whereas, 
in point of fact, their minds are miles away from the room 
and the subject under discussion. 

Look round you next time you listen to a sermon, look 
round you next time you go into class, and you will know 
what 1 mean. 

Enjoyment is to be got from Listening only when all 
your faculties are wide awake and your min8 is all the time 
sifting the grain from the chaff among all the harvest of 
words that enters your ears. Some people think to achieve 
this by note- taking, but the true listener takes no notes at 
the time ; if he wishes to make a precis of the lesson or 
lecture he does this in the quiet of his study afterwards, 
not merely exercising his powers of remembering, but 
(what is far more important) using his discretion and judg- 
ment to preserve a clear impression of the whole discourse. 
To derive enjoyment from listening one must not be merely 
a receptive vessel ; to be keenly alive to the possibility of 
false statement, to detect the insidiousness of a deliber- 
ately deceptive argument and to refuse to be led astray by 
it, to be filled with a glow of enthusiasm at the fit choice of 
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expression, to be swept off your feet emotionally by the 
rhythm, music aitd balance of whatever is poetic or in- 
spired in the utterance of the lecturer---this it is to cull the 
true enjoyment that can be got from Listening. Again, 
it is not easy. Heaven knows, we have all of us had 
enough practice in the art. We have had so much, so 
heavy and so continuous a dose of words has been poured 
out upon us, that we have become like the person in the 
Psalms : charm he never so wisely, the speaker can scarcely 
hope to penetrate our deaf ears. Because so much that we 
have had to listen to has been dull and without merit, 
>ve have accustomed ourselves to believe that nothing 
that is spoken is worthy of our attention. So we look 
attentive and our imagination carries us away to our own 
delectable fields. It is a useful accomplishment to deceive 
your tutors into the belief that you are drinking in all their 
precious words, but it is a far better thing really to be 
attentive and to drain full draughts of their nectar, if it 
is really nectar that they are offering you. The Art of 
Deception is acquired easily, but in a hard school : the 
art of enjoyment in Listening or in anything else is 
extremely difficult, partly because in most people there 
lurks a deadly suspicion that if they are enjoying them- 
selves there must be something wrong. We accept punish- 
ments with equanimity, praise makes us uncomfortable. 
Misery and discomfort we imagine to be our natural lot, 
happiness and delight connote truancy or slackness. In 
point of fact this is simply not true : it is much more nearly 
true to say that all the best work, all lasting work, is done 
with a full sense of real enjoyment. 

5. Lastly, our capacity for enjoyment depends almost 
wholly on the exercise and development of our critical 
faculties. The Art of Criticism goes hand in hand with 
the Art of Reading, the Art of W'riting, the Art of 
Speaking and the Art of Listening. 

To read uncritically, to write without jtidgment, to 
speak without a sense of the fitting and apposite, to listen 
without comprehension, is to be vulgar ana illiterate. . . . 
It is the main object of a Course in English to enable 
you to ex ercise discrim ination in all these. • To know 
whether the book you are raaStiftg is worthy or unworthy. 
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to recognise just where and why your own composition is 
faulty or flawiess, to realise exactly how far your speech is 
a precise statement of what you intend to say, and how far 
it is coloured, exaggerated and absurd, to separate in 
listening the words that matter from those that are value- 
less — tlvs is criticism, of all pastimes in life one of the most 
profitable and most enjoyable. 

But, again, the critic^ fac ulty eannot be developed 
without training. By the light of nature we cannot tell 
whether a man k playing cricket well or badly. How 
often does one hear the ignorant spectator praise a stroke 
which is execrable, or a kick at ibotball which is aimed 
solely at the gallery (and reaches it literally). Without a 
careful education we praise the nastiest wine, the most 
lame verses, the “ cheapest ” music, the most ill-painted 
pictures. 

There is a definite standard in taste, a convention which 
marks the height of civilisation to which we have the 
honour to belong, to v/hich we must conform or be classed 
among the vulgar and the barbaric. This convention or 
standard will change from time to time, slightly, within 
narrow limits. There is scarcely even yet an absolute 
sense of rightness 'in the world, but certain books have 
been acclaimed as masterpieces — there are not very many 
— and to declare that Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Sophocles, Plato and the rest fail to satisfy you is a sure 
sign that there is something radically wring with your 
judgment. You need an aim corrector or a doctor. It is 
as if you persisted in claiming that the “ bull ” was on the 
left-hand bottom corner of the target because all your 
shots find refuge there, or that beef was not the proper 
food of man because you don’t happen to like it. 

Very likely your digestion or your eyesight is com- 
pletely awry : you have surfeited on the unhealthiest 
sorts of highly coloured sweets, you have pored over the 
most enervating rubbish in print : to be restored to health 
may well be a long process, but it is silly to protest that 
you enjoy sickness more than health because the path 
to recovery is arduous and occasionally accompanied by 
medicine that is bitter to the taste. It is equally futile 
to protest that you are not old enough or not clever enough 
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to criticise or to demand certain qualities in what you read 
or write. You are^'quick enough to criticisa» adversely the 
methods, the clothes, the speech, the mannerisms of your 
fellows, as well as those of your seniors. You spend your 
days criticising the validity of regulations, the quality of 
your food, the athletic ability of your friends . . and all 
this is good. It would be even better if you went a stage 
further and realised that all true criticism has in it far 
more praise than blame. The end of criticism is not 
depreciation, but appreciation, and appreciation connotes 
Enjoyment, and the more you appreciate the more you 
enjoy. 

But it is not enough to realise that you are pleased; 
your pleasure is increased a thousandfold if only you 
can find out exactly why a particular thing pleases 
you. 

I remember once being dumbfounded by a curate who 
implored his congregation not to criticise his sermon as 
it was directly inspired from Heaven : we should be com- 
mitting sacrilege if we dared to express an opinion on it. 
He seemed to forget that by demanding such a course he 
debarred us from praising such points in it as were praise- 
worthy — not that there were many — and, more important 
still, that we had only his w^ord for it that it was in^ired 
and that subconsciously most of us would feel that if that 
was an example of inspiration it fell a long way behind 
the inspired ulterances of several heathen like Homer and 
-®schylus, Demosthenes and Horace. 

No — criticism does not imply insubordination, discon- 
tent, blasphemy, irreverence, disloyalty or any such thing. 
It merely shows a healthy, foraging spirit, anxious to clear 
a Straight path through the undergrowth of bracken and 
thorns and weeds that obfuscate our vision and obstruct 
our way through the forest of thought. 

It is clear that man is a thinking animal : the more he 
is encouraged to think for himself the more of a man he is. 
St Paul’s advice that we should prove all things was 
thoroughly sound. We may only arrive at the place at 
which our fathers arrived : on the other hand, we may 
progress much further: in any case we don’t, stand still 
, . . and to accept all opinions second-hand is mere 
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stagnation : what we accept without thought has no real 
meaning for us at all. 

We don’t know whether a rolling stone gathers moss or 
whether it doesn’t until we actually try the experiment. 
In any case it is arguable that moss is not worth the gather- 
ing, Mpss is only a fungus-growth after all : and most 
of us are prone enough as it is to encourage the growth of 
all sorts of fungi in ourselves through lack of energy. No — 
the only way to enjoy life is to put everything to the test. 
The sole point is-vwhat test ? 

The test in poetry is emotional, the test in prose is 
intellectual, the test in speaking is sincerity and person- 
ality, the test in listening is acquisitive and sifting power, 
not memory-training. There are certain criteria, touch- 
stones in every art witli which we have to acquaint our- 
selves before we can be said to be capable of enjoying 
music, painting, sculpture, elocution, reading or writing. 

Wc have to encourage our latent critical powers to the 
top of their bent in oroer to cultivate a sense of taste, of a 
right judgment in all things. 

Few things are more disconcerting or repellent than a 
pretty girl who doesn’t know how to dress to the best 
advantage ; few things rouse us so quickly to fury as 
throwing our few precious pearls before swine, offering 
our oldest brandy to someone who would rather be 
drinking bad creme-de-7nenthe^ for instance, or reading 
U Allegro to an audience who can only jlpprcciate the 
subtleties of The London Mail. 

It is inherent in human nature to wish to share anything 
that it finds to be good with the greatest number of others. 
Shakespeare has proved himself to be not only good, but 
superlatively excellent to generations of our countrymen. 
We strive, therefore, to make as many of our* contem- 
poraries as possible realise his excellence ; but in order to 
do this it is first necessary to prove to ourselves that 
he is actually wonderful for us, and then to probe still 
deeper and find out why he is excellent. This is the 
bemnning of criticism. 

Every child wants to know the why of things : and 
every child enjoys himself in the process of finding out. 
It is only when childhood is past that enjoyment seems to 
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die out of our lives for a time . . • and it dies only in so 
far as we cripple or subdue our critical faculties. We are 
ready enough t® search for the reasons why our motor 
bicycle or car runs badly or well : wc develop our critical 
faculties on mundane, material, tangible, mechanical 
objects on this side : why let it go into abeyance in the 
realm of the imagination, where it is much more neeessary 
to keep a clear head and see where we are going ? 

We say that wc dislike all music, all poetry, all pictures, 
all manifestations of beauty — but once«we stop to analyse 
our dislikes wc find that we do not dislike these things 
because we arc in love with ugliness : far from it : we 
shudder at the suggestion : it is, we find, merely caprice 
or prejudice which is blinding us from seeing sides of life 
which arc altogether lovely. Criticism clears our minds 
of cant, enlarges our horizons, develops and broadens our 
sympathies, equips us to face the battle of life with 
equanimity, prepared at all points to meet whatever 
enemy we may encounter. To surround oneself with and 
to steep oneself in the best that is procurable in life is 
obviously the right and only way to become in the best 
sense of the word an aristocrat oneself. The trouble is 
to know what is the best. Without constant practice in 
criticism, without the ability to tell the best when we come 
across it, it is pretty obvious that wc may surround our- 
selves with aiul steep ourselves in the merely good, or even 
the very bad, ‘under the impression that it is the absolute 
best, and end up among the Philistines and the vulgarians. 
I j l jyil com munications do indeed corrupt good jnanners, 
and it is also worth remembering that “ Corruptio optimi 
pessima ” is an incontestably true adage. 

Man needs must follow, we are told, the highest when 
he sees it. A very slight knowledge of our fellow-men is 
enough to show us that he must suffer to a marked degree 
from an aggravated form of astigmatism when we thin^ of 
the vain chimeras which are the common objects of his 
search. 

It is, then, my aim to show you what are the funda- 
mental principles of criticism in reading, writing, speaking 
and listening, so that you can test all that you read or 
write, talk about or listen to in the light of these standards. 
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By SO doing, and by combining all the major points in this 
book, you will arrive at a stage when your capacity for 
enjoyment will be multiplied at least a hundredfold. If I 
fail in this particular I fail in all, for, as I stated definitely 
in starting, my whole aim is a single one. Life is given to 
us that 4 ve may enjoy it to the full. If you regard life as 
a penance, a journeying ground of tribulation in which a 
hair shirt is your only wear, then this book is of no sort of 
use to you. 

You and I have nothing in common. I have neither 
part nor lot with you : let us go our several ways. You 
will never convert me to your way of thinking. I doubt 
whether I have the patience or the skill to convert you 
to mine. 

I speak only to those who have somewhere hidden in 
them the germ of that spirit which found supreme utter- 
ance in the words of an obscure Welsli clergyman of the 
seventeenth century : 

You will never enjoy the world aright till the sea itself 
floweth in your veins, till you are clothed with the heavens 
and crowned with the stars.” 

“ Rejoice, rejoice, and again I say unto you, Rejoice.” 

That is what any English Course worthy of the name 
ought to make you do — and if it fails to do that, throw it 
in the fire. It is masquerading under a false title. 

The English language is the finest vehicle for the expres- 
sion of thought that the world has ever seeA, and we have 
wantonly abused our birthright. We have made of it an 
absurd travesty of a language and existed on a meagre 
jargon, a ridiculously inadequate vocabulary, with the 
result that two-thirds of the population have only one 
adjective (and that the ugliest word in existence) to express 
all their highest aspirations and lowest desires. To run 
through the whole gamut of human emotions with one 
word is to show a poverty of imagination and a misapplied 
sense of education that is criminally negligent. 

Our English Literature is the finest literature in the 
world and is worth the whole of Greek, Roman, French, 
German, American, Italian, Spanish, Chinese and Russian 
literature put together. This is no foolish hyperbole, but 
a bare statement of actual fact. And education has only 
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taught us to despise it or to turn our backs on it as 
dull 

To show you how to employ the language to the best 
advantage in the most appropriate manner, to make you 
realise the illimitable resources of enjoyment to be derived 
from an acquaintance with and a love for our own great 
national writers, is the first and last duty of a teacher of 
English. 

Away with all this tomfoolery of gi*ammar-grind and 
dry-as-dust chatter about ablauts and teiidencies. Litera- 
ture is not, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says, the presence 
of any priesthood. “ English Literature is not a mystery, 
not a Professors’ Kitchen.” 

I call upon all those of* you to whom gaiety, merriment, 
delight, laughter and enjoyment mean anytliing to gird up 
your loins and follow me. 

The Pipes of Pan are calling. Listen to Herrick : 

“ Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air : 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 

We shall grow old apace and die 
Before \^e know our liberty. 

Our life is sliort, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun ; 

And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again ; 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 

Then while time serves, and we are hut decaying. 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying.” 


S. P. B. M. 



PART I 


THE ART OF READING 


Reading maketh a full man. 


Bakin 




WHY WE READ 


We read primarily, as I said in the Introduction, for enjoy- 
ment. “Studies serp?,.J[(5r said Bacon, and if 

you fail to""cIerfr?i"Helight you are not studying : you are 
merely tiring yourgelf to no purpose. There is no virtue 
whatever in adding to the ordinary burdens of life. 
Christian did not seek to make himself more popular with 
the Celestial Powers by adding an extra half-dozen packs 
to the one he already had to carry. To bear the necessary 
burdens that we have cheerfully is one thing; to walk 
about with one’s back half doubled up with impedimenta 
is mere foolishness. You would be wiser to hire a donkey, 
even if it proves as stubborn as R. L. Stevenson’s 
“Modestine.” You may then be driven to write a 
masterpiece about “ The Mulcishncss of Asses, ” or another 
“ Travels on a Donkey.” 

No ; we read, all our lives through, to secure “ a retire- 
ment from mean occupations, a well of refreshment, sustain- 
ment in the daily drudgery of life, solace in calamity, 
an inmate by the hearth, ever sociable, never intrusive,” ^ 

We read to enlarge our circle of intimate friends — you 
will never get to know anybody in real life half so well as 
you will know scores of lovable people in literature; we 
read to widen our experience of life. We can ourselves 
only live one life, but by virtue of books we can live thou- 
sands of other lives in any age and among whatever race 
we choose, live them just as actually, with just as much 
pleasure, just as much pain, as we live our own existence. 

We read to escape from our own dullness, our own 
misery, our own penury, our own all too tame affairs ; we 
read to increase our efficiency ; to add to our knowledge 
of men, morals, science, politics and all the scores of inter- 
ests that occupy our leisure hours ; wc read because every 
man needs recreation after his work ; we read as a relaxa- 
tion after severe physical exercise, in order to train our 

1 it Q qJ Reading. Cambridge University Press. 
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mental capabilities side by side with our bodily muscles. 

A mere prize-fights endowed with brutal siren^h and no 
intelligence is no use eve7i as a boxer, just as the mere book- 
worm, endowed with great brain-power, is of no use even 
with ins brain if he does not regard the welfare of his 
physical being. # 

\Ve read-iix order to develop ourselves all round. As a 
nation we need no encouragement to take bodily exercise : 
you and I devote many hours a day to that. Do we 
devote as many minutes a day to intellectual training ? 
It is important that w^e should, in order to preserve a 
mean. We become conventional, hide-bound by tradition, 
intolerant all too soon, unless we keep our mental pores 
open. We must always be ready to absorb new ideas and 
not adopt the hopc^less attitude of the man who said : ‘‘I 
don’t hold with this here Eipstein : what with his Christ 
and his Relativity, 1 don’t know what the world's eoming 
to anyway. 1 don’t see the use of these things.” If you 
deny the truth of the Relativity theory on the ground 
that you cannot see what benefit is likely to accrue to the 
world as a consequence of it, you are putting yourself on a 
level with the man wlio denied the truth of the Copernican 
theory on the ground that he had always believed that the 
cai*th was flat, and what was good enough for Moses (who 
pt*rhaps believed the same thing) was good enough for him. 

We read to rcuiove prejudice from our mind, not to add 
to our prejudices, not €d coiifirm ourselves in our childish 
opinions, but to outgrow them. 

\yc readto get the other fellow^ ’s point of view, not to 
eornlPort ourselves that w'^e were right after all ; in other 
words, we rea<l wdth the object of learning toleration, of 
seeing exery side of a case, to distinguish between lies and 
the truth, to sift evidence, to bg^oipe fair-minded. 

We read in order to understand the niotives that govern 
the actions of nations that are remote from us in customs, 
morals, religion and manners. Most of the nonsense 
talked about the Russians, for instance, in this country 
could never have been uttered if we had had the sense 
years ago to read what Tchehov, Gogol, Goncharov, 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Tolstoy, Gorky and Dostoievsky 
had wTitten about their owai countrymen. There is no 
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easier way to come to an understanding with a country 
than to read her great representative novelists. 

We read to transport ourselves to countries which we 
have neither the time nor the money to visit. We dream 
of the glamour of the East . . . but everything is vague 
and nebulous until we deliver ourselves up to the guidance 
of Kipling and Conrad, both of whom can make us actually 
live there while we are in their company. 

We read to stimulate and we read to send ourselves to 
sleep: it all depewids upon our mood. You may be sur- 
prised at hearing that it should be a good quality in a book 
to liave the power of inducing sleep, but a book at your 
bedside is a necessity. It is imperative that you should 
go to sleep with your mind untroubled by thoughts of 
debts unpaid, work undone, punishments to come. 

Bed-books serve a very useful purpose. E. V. Lucas’s 
urbane, genial, richly humorous essays or compact, dainty 
anthologies are the best night-cap in the world, and you will 
find in the biographies of nearly all Famous men how 
essential a thing a good night-eap is. We read them to 
rest the mind by night, just as much as to rouse it by day ; 
we read also to occupy time which might otherwise be 
wasted. It is a golden rule in life never to be caught 
without a book. To rush violently up and down a station 
platform slashing at the ground with a stick in a frenzy of 
impatience at the long overdue train does not bring you 
any whit nearer your destination ; it fherely destroys 
your temper and makes you old before your time. Your 
true philosopher contemplates humanity, observes pheno- 
mena ... or takers a book out of his pocket and gives 
himself up to the delight of reading . . . the train comes 
in before he knows where he is. So also in the train itself 
. . . journeys are apt to be tedious if you have nothing 
better to do than to tap your finger-nails on the window- 
pane ; you only incite querulous old gentlemen by such an 
ai?tion to have you thrown out : if you desist from that 
occupation and stare at each of your fellow-passengers in 
turn you do not necessarily endear yourself to them : if 
you go to sleep you may snore, and the proper place for 
sleep if you are young and healthy is bed, and the time, 
by night. No, if you wish the time of your journeying 
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to pass quickly you will be wise if you read, but to rely on 
the bookstall for your mental provender m as foolish as 
relying on the village general store for your food and drink. 
There is nothing essentially wrong with the average 
magazine except its price. For one shilling you may read 
inniunerable pages of advertisements and a few pages of 
intolerably ill-printed nonsense about impossible villains,* 
insipid heroines and archangelic heroes in ready-made 
clothes, written on what passes for paper in this age of 
inadequate substitutes for everything. •-There is nothing 
wrong with the shilling magazine (except that it serves as 
much purpose as a bag of feathers. It is just as dull, just 
as suffocatingly flabby and futile. You may imagine that 
a feather bed is the most comfortable form of couch, but 
you will never think so once you have tried a good hair 
mattress, hard though that type of resting-place may at 
first sight appear. Good reading matter may very well 
appear as hard as a spring mattress. A type of facetious- 
ness which immediately makes you laugh quickly becomes 
tedious ; real humour is subtle and demands intelligence 
and wit before it can be appreciated at its full worth ; so 
a novel of Conrad’s is infinitely harder to tackle than a 
novel of F. A. Steele’s, but the impression it makes upon 
tlie mind is much deeper and more lasting. It may equally 
well be douljted whether poetry that makes an immediate 
appeal is poetry at all. To rise to a full sense of the delight 
that (*un b(‘ extracted from an ode of Keats we have to 
read it not once, but a thousand times, and each rereading 
will bring to light a fresh feature of pleasure and renew our 
joy in it. It is almost a test of all great work that it 
should be capable of being read many times with fresh 
avidity. Who thinks, after finishing a magazine, of be- 
ginning again and reading the stories all through a second 
tinie ? It is like sitting out a cinema show from 2.30 to 11 
and watching the same film half-a-dozen times over. It 
argues an amazing poverty of imagination to be driven to 
see €hu Chin Chow thirty times. To listen to a nocturne of 
Chopin or see a play of Shakespeare for the hundredth 
time serves to show the infinite number of facets that true 
genius has. According to the variation of our mood, so 
does the music or poetry vary in its appeal. 
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Think for a moment of the difference between tfie 
attitude adopted by the writer of the moment and the 
composer of that which is meant to last. 

Listen to Newman’s analysis ^ of the character of the 
writer who really matters : 

“ Hew writes passionately, because he feels keenly : 
forcibly, because he conceives vividly : he sees too clearly 
to be vague : he is too serious to be otiose : he can analyse 
his subject, and therefore he is rich : he embraces it as a 
whole and in its parts, and therefore he is consistent : he 
has a firm hold of it and therefore he is luminous. When 
his imagination wells up, it overflows in ornament : when 
his heart is touched, it thrills along his verse. He always 
has the right word for the right idea, and never a word too 
much. If he is brief, it is because few words siifliec : when 
he is lavish of them, still each word has its mark, and aids, 
not embarrasses, the vigorous march of his elocution. He 
expresses what all feel, but all cannot say : and his sayings 
pass into proverbs .imong his people, and his phrases 
become household words and idioms of their daily speech, 
which is tessellated with the rich fragments of his language, 
as we see in foreign lands the marbles of Roman grandeur 
worked into the walls and pavements of modern palaces.” 

And again : ‘‘ If, then, the power of spt^ech is a gift as 
great as any that can be named — if the origin of language 
is by many philosophers even considered to be nothing 
short of divine — if by means of words tl'Aj secrets of the 
heart are brought to light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden 
grief is carried off, sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, 
experience recorded, and wisdom perpetuated — if by great 
authors the many are drawn up into unity, national char- 
acter is fixed, a people speaks, the past and the future, the 
East and the West are. brought into communication with 
each other — if such men arc, in a word, the spokesmen and 
prophets of the human family — it will not answer to make 
light of literature or to neglect its study ; rather wc may 
be sure that, in proportion as we master it in whatever 
language, and imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become 
in our measure the ministers of like benefits to others, be 
they many or few, be they in tlie obscurer or the more 
^ The Idea of a University. By Cardinal Nowinan. Longman. 
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^tinguished walks of life — ^who are united to us by social 
ties, and are within the sphere of our persc«ial influence.” 

Literature is the personal use or exercise of language or, 
in Sir Arthur Quiller-Coueh’s words, ^ ‘'that which sundry 
men and women have written memorably in English about 
life.” One great reason, then, why we read is t^ get in 
touch with the finest personalities, for cannot 

be divorced from life . . . being so personal a"tliihg you 
cannOt^imHefsta it until you have some personal 
understanding of the men who wrote it,.” 

We read in the same way as we eat, in order to live. 
Eating is enjoyable and reading is enjoyable, but what is 
less often realised is that reading is also as essential as eat- 
ing. “ An understanding appreciation of literature means 
an understanding appreciation of the world. It is no 
use "taking up ” literature as if it were golf. One can 
exist without playing golf; one cannot exist without 
coming into contact with great minds. " Literature is the 
fundamental sine qua non of complete living.” As Mase- 
field says : " No man can condemn the arts without con- 
demning himself as being partly dead. Perhaps no man 
insensitive to the arts has ever reached any pitch of human 
eminence. Knojvlcdgie .without beauty is deacL power 
xyithout styh^ is anarchy.” 

Read the life of any really great man and you will be 
surprised at his all-round capabilities, bis all-round in- 
terests, It is from the arts that he derives his delight, 
colour, warmth, sweetness, wisdom, glory or whatever his 
distinguishing virtues arc. “ From love of the arts come 
happiness in life and a greatness of memory after life. 
From contemning of the arts come a shabby life, then a 
hopeless death, and lastly the world’s contempt. . . . 
By delighting in poetry, and by endeavouring to write 
it, men obtain keys to the universe and to themselves. 
They learn the language of their race, and the passionate 
thoughts of their race, to love the one and live by the 
other.” And by poetry (that queer arrangement of words 
which terrifies "so many honest Englislunen) Masefield 
means a mixture of common sense, which not all have, 
with an uncommon sense, which very few have. Shown 

1 .. Q »» 77kJ Art oj Beading. Cambridge University Press. 
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man a page of verse,” says Arnold Bennett, “and he wilf 
be ready to seijd for a policeman.” It is hard to discover 
exactly the source from which the superstition rose that 
poetry is suspect, that poetry connotes vice and idle 
luxury, something that a decent man would not be seen 
dead w^th. It may have come from the Puritans, who 
dreaded the influence of everything that was beautiful, 
but you and I surely arc capable of seeing through any 
silliness of that sort. You want to know why poetry 
should be read ? Jiisten to Hazlitt ^ : 

“Poetry is the language of the imagination and the 
passions. It relates to whatever gives immediate pleasure 
or pain to the human mind. It comes home to the 
bosoms and businesses of men ; for nothing but what so 
comes home to them in the most general and intelligible 
shape can be a subject for poetry. Poetry is the universal 
language which the heart Jiolds witli nature and itself. 
He who has a“ coiitempt for poetry cannot have much 
respect for himself or for anything else. It is not a mere 
frivolous accomplishment . . . the trifling amusement of 
a few idle readers or leisure hours— it has-been the study 
and delight of mankind in all ages. Many people suppose 
that poetry is something to be found only in books . . . 
but wherever there is a sense of beauty, or power, or har- 
mony, as in the motion of a wave of the sea, in the growth 
of a flower . . . there is poetry, in its birth. . . . .There is 
no thought or feeling that can have entered into the mind 
of man which he would be eager to communicate to others, 
or which they would listen to with delight, that is not a fit 
subject for poetry. It is not a branch of authorship : it 
is ‘ the life is made.’ The rest is 

‘mere oblivion,’ a dead letter : for all that is worth re- 
membering in life is the poetry of it. Fear is poetry, hope 
is poetry, love is poetry, hatred is poetry : contempt, 
jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, pity, despair, or 
madness, are all poetry. Poetry is that fine particle 
'within us that expands, rarefies, refines, raises our whole 
being : without it ‘ man’s life is as poor as beasts’.’ Man 
is a pc^tical animal : and those of us who do not study 
the principles of poetry act upon them all our lives, like 
^Lectures on Poetry, World’s Classics. 
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^oli&pe’s Bom^ois Gentilh(mmey who had always spok^ 
prose without knowing it,” ,, 

In the face of this splendid outburst it seems a little 
foolish any longer to fear poetry or to treat it with con- 
tempt. ‘‘If poetry is a dream, the business of life is 
mudh the same. If it is a fiction, made up of what we wish 
things to be, and fancy that they are because we wish them 
so, there is no other nor better reality. . . . Impassioned 
poetry is an emanation of the moral and intellectual part 
of our nature, as well as of the sensitive — of the desire to 
know, the will to act, and the power to feel ; and ought to 
appeal to these diffen^nt parts of our constitution, in order 
to be perfect. . . . Poetry is only the highest eloquence 
of passion, the most vivid form of expression that 
can be given to our conception of anything, whether 
pleasurable or painful, mean or dignified, delightful or 
distressing. ...” 

It is unlikely that anyone who takes the trouble to 
read the whole of Hazlitt’s On Poetry in General will dare 
any longer to affect a superiority over poetry ; still less 
will he send for a policeman when anyone suggests reading 
poetry. 

“ If I slxmld die, think only this of me : 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 

A dust wlioin England bore, shaped, made aware, 

Gave, once, her llowcrs to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of England’s, breathing English air. 

Washed by tlic rivers, blest by suns of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind ; no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given ; 

Her sights and sc^unds ; dreams happy as her day ; 

And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentleness, 

In hearts at peace under an English heaven.” ^ 

Read that over five or six times, aloud, of course, and 
you will find with each repetition of it more and more a 
glow of satisfaction at the loveliness steal thrpugh your 
^ Rupert Brooke. 
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very marrow, warming and stimulating like old brandy 
after heavy, tiding exercise. 

“ TiniCj .you old gipsy man, 

Will you not stay. 

Pul iip your caravan 
Just for one day ? 

All things I’ll give you, 

Will you be my guest, 

Bell? for your jennet 
Of silver the best, 

Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring. 

Peacocks shall bow to you, 

Little boys sing, 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Fcjstoon you with may, 

Time, you old gipsy. 

Why hasten away ? 

Last week in Babylon, 

Last night in Rome, 

Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome ; 

Under Paul’s dial 
You tighten your rein — 

Only a moment 
And off once again ; 

Off to some city 
Now blind in the womb, 

Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 

Time, you old gipsy man, 

Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day ? ” ^ 

The surpassing loveliness of these lines will penetrate 
long before the sixth time of reading. 

^ Ralph Hodgson’s Poems, Macmillan. 


C 
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“Many things 111 find to charm you. 

Books and scarves and silken sock^;, 

All the seven rainbow colours, 

Black and white with ’broidered clocks. 

Then a stick of polished whalebone 
And a coat of tawny fur. 

And a row of gleaming bottles 
Filled with rose-water and myrrh. 

Rarest brandy of the ’fifties, 

Old liqueurs in leather kegs, * 

Golden Sauteme, copper sherry 
And a nest of plovers’ eggs. 

Toys ot* tortoise-shell and jasper. 

Little boxes cut in jade ; 

Handkerchiefs of finest cambric, 

Damask cloths and dim brocade, 

Six musicians of the Magyar, 

Madness making harmony ; 

And a bed aUwStere and narrow 
With a quilt from Barbary. 

You shall have a bath of amber, 

A Venetian looking-glass, 

And a crimson-chested parrot 
On a laAvn of terraced grass. 

Then a small Tanagra statue 
Found anew in ruins old, 

Or an azure plate from Persia, 

Or my hair in plaits of gold : 

Or my scalp that like an Indian 
You shall carry for a purse. 

Or my spilt blood in a goblet . . . 

Or a volume of my verse.” ^ 

I haven’t selected these gems by accident : it Is no mere 
chance that they happen all to be modern. Why we 
should read I hope I am making plain, but you must adopt 
a very definite method of reading, and in poetry it is 
essential to remember that contemporary work, though 
perhaps less permanent, is likely to make a quicker appeal 
to your senses than the approv^ excellent masterpieces of 
bygone geniuses. • 

Iris Tree’s Poems. Lane. 
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You don’t start your training for a three-mile race by 
running three miles ; you don’t spar with Beckett or Wells 
during your first week of preparation for a boxing match. 
You can leave Paradise Lost and Wordsworth’s Prelude 
for a later date : if you want to learn the delights of poetry 
you begip with something easy, like Hood’s Bridge of Sighs ^ 
or something modern, like Rupert Brooke’s Grantchester. 

You will soon want to try your teeth on sterner things, 
on Adondis and Keats’ five odes, but from the first you 
will see that all true poetry “ is the record of the best and 
happiest ipoments of the happiest and best minds,” that it 
‘^ma¥es immortal all that is best and most beautiful in 
the world,” that it “redeems irom decay the visitations 
of the divinity in man,” and come to agree with Shelley 
that “poets arc the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” 

You will, by closer contact^with great poets, begin to 
realise, not that books are a substitute for life — they 
aren’t — but that a judicious reading of them will thrill you 
with an acute love for nature’s bounties. You will begin 
to sec for the first time how lovely everything is . . . and 
by everything I mean sweetly running, compactly framed 
machinery as well as clouds, the moon on the harvest 
field, the colour of a girl’s eyes or the scent of honeysuckle ; 
you will be troubled by the sight of beauty in all its forms, 
troubled and disturbed . . . and it is necessary for one’s 
growth that one should constantly be disturbed ; you will 
be consumed with an all-devouring curiosity concerning 
all human beings ; you will glimpse the unity and law that 
govern the universe ; you will cease to be querulous, de- 
jected, envious or pessimistic . . . and if these changes 
are not wrought in you, you may be sure that you are not 
reading aright : you may be surrounding yourself with 
books, you may be acquiring knowledge, you may be 
losing your eyesight by poring over multitudes of words, 
but you will not 1^ reading in the sense I mean. You may 
become a professor, but you will be useless to yourself and 
to the world ; your end will be that of the pedant and the 
bookworm, over which it is kinder to draw a veil. There 
is no merii,in being always seen with a book under one’s 
arm : there is a very great merit in being always merry. 
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always good-natUred, imperturbable, unflinchingly brave 
hnd honest, consistently loving, invariably«*reliable. 

If books do not have the effect of inducing these virtues 
in you, then you are either not reading or you are reading 
the wrong books. 

But to one important fact of modern life I think^you will 
have to make up your mind qiiickly. 

There is no longer any room in a civilised community 
for Philistines : if your country has a right to demand 
your bodies to defend her shores, she h£tf^ at least an equal 
right to demand your minds to preserve her high name 
and honour for the purposes of construction after the holo- 
caust of war. And Robert Louis Steve^nson has finely 
diagnosed the symptoms of Philistinism. ‘‘One thing 
you can never make Philistine natures understand ; one 
thing, which yet lies on the surface, remains as unseizable 
to their wits as a high flight of metaphysics — namely, that 
the business of life is mainly carried on by means of this 
difficult art of literature, and according to a man’s pro- 
ficiency in that art shall be the freedom and the fulness of 
his intercourse with other men.” 

So we must read in order to avoid the taint of 
Philistinism. 

We read in order to remove a whole host of fallacious 
misconceptions that have sprung up all round and 
threatened to obstruct our growth. 

We read, f6r instance, to disabuse ourselves of the 
idiotic idea which is all too prevalent that a classic is 
classical in direct proportion to its dulhiess. The truth is, 
and we can soon prove it for ourselves, that great men are 
great just in so far as they are interesting. It is the very 
rarest exception for the man of genius to have no sense of 
humour. We may laugh as we will at Nelson Keys or 
Harry Tate, but neither of them can ever hope to attain 
to the mirth-provoking heights reached by Cliaucer, 
Shakespeare or Sheridan. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
Homer and Horace, ^Eschylus and Rabelais, Cervantes 
and Charles Lamb wrote with the idea of their work 
being used as text-books in school. If they did they 
might have preferred to Bowdlerise their Qwn frank 
outspokenness. 
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We read to correct our impression that all Art is some- 
how effeminate, and perhaps a little immoral in consequence. 

It was Conrad who said that it taxed a man’s strength 
to write a novel as much as it taxes a sailor’s strength to 
round Cape Horn in a sailing ship — and he ought to 
know : •he has done both. If great writers from their 
photographs appear to lack physical beauty or physical 
strength it does not follow that they lack mental beauty 
or mental strength. 

Think of Robert Louis Stevenson battling against 
consumption, writing Treasure Island with all the full- 
blooded vitality of a buccaneer, or blind Milton with 
“Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out” refusing to 
accept physical blindness as a bar to seeing nature’s 
beauties, living on his imagination and evoking therefrom 
images so lovely that the reader gasps at the beauty of them 
as the musical rapture of the words penetrates and percolates 
through the channels of his mind. 

So far fi’om Art being effeminate you learn from reading 
the works of artists how self-reliant, courageous and 
hard-working a man must be who would be a candidate 
for the truth that is Art. 

Art is not soft cushions, long drinks and dainty dancing 
nymphs, Art_ -~sel£:ihscipline^^ vigour .and .in- 

He w ho would write nobly niust 
It is true that men of low ideals have 
written books which have raised the ideals? of others, but 
these are rare. 

A book is nearly always an exact index of its writer’s 
mmdj^ and to suggest that an authoi ’s personality does not 
lie'lbehind all that he writes would mean that what he 
writes is dead. Shakespeare may never have described 
in any play any person that he ever knew ; his scenes and 
his characters may well be the children of his brain, but 
it does not follow from this that we know nothing of 
Shakespeare. We know everything about him that we 
want to know : his amazing tolerance, his good humour, 
his capacity for suffering, his fortitude, his sensitiveness 
. . . just as if we had lived with him all our lives. 

All thes^ writers divulge their own personalities, and 
not one of them was effeminate. . . . Would you call 
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Doctor Johnson effeminate ? Or Burke, or Tennyson, or 
Milton, or Keats, hr Wordsworth ? 

We read to remove the misconception that Art serves 
no practical purpose. It is true that you don’t buy poetry 
as you buy butter, by the pound, or silk, by the yard, 
but you don’t buy happiness, love, health and«a great 
number of other most desirable things with money by 
the pound or yard. If practical ” means paying with 
money for a measured quantity, then the unpractical is 
far more valuable and much more useful. 

It is necessary to be more accurate in our terminology. 
In common English we should, I think, allow that any- 
thing that serves to make man more efficient is of practical 
value. There are few things more calculated to promote 
efficiency than Art. By efficiency I do not mean brain 
efficiency solely, or bodily efficiency as a wage-earner 
solely. I mean the efficiency which characterises what 
we call the all-round man. Is a man more or less efficient 
by being happy ? Everybody knows that e fficiency 
depends upon hap pine^^^ almost entirely . . . ana Iiappi- 
ness springs from serenity and enjoyment. One of the 
first things induced upon the mind by great art is serenity. 
The difficulty that confronts what is falsely called tlie 
practical mind is that nothing ever works directly in life 
as one would expect. At first sight there is nothing in 
the appearance of poetry to make the reader suppose that 
he is being what is called “ improved ” by it, and the 
more he searches for improving literature the less is he 
likely to improve. We do not read works of art for 
knowedge — knowledge is in itself almost contemptible. 
The acquisition of facts is of no more importance to a 
man than the acquisition of dead leaves or millions of 
chestnuts. The acquisition of ideas is a very different 
thing. 

If you get out of the habit of asking yourself what you 
are going to get out of a book and get into the habit of 
tackling an artistic work in the same way as you listen to 
Chopin or Beethoven you may arrive at the point that any 
sane man would wish to arrive at, the point where you 
acquire good taste, sound discrimination and aesthetic 
pleasure of an unending kind. By the reading of Ethel 
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Dell, if you are a girl, you will only fall in love with a 
man who will Imock you about ; if you are a boy, you will 
begin to think that the only thing that a girl respects in 
her lover is brute strength and develop into a cad and a 
bully. If you read magazine stories your whole attitude 
to life will become artificial, sentimental and sloppily false. 
The only books that matter at all arc those which express 
their writers’ absolute beliefs, put down without fear of 
unpopularity or any other evil consequence. Can you 
even penetrate to,»the personality behind the pen in the 
short stories you read, or in the verses of such people as 
l^lla Wheeler Wilcox ? They are nearly always utterly 
impersonal, machine-made, with the souls of machines. 

Has it struck you that if you are immediately pleased 
with a new acquaintance, and if he or she seems to become 
in five minub^s the friend of a lifetime, that you have 
probably plumbed the depth of that acquaintance’s 
character in that time and that there is nothing more to 
leai’n? All sane, sound, lovable human beings take a 
good deal of knowing and no true IViends or lovers ever 
knew one another “ inside out ” within an hour, a day, 
a week, a month or a year. There is always something 
new about them for us to discover. So with books. If 
they make an instant appeal — that appeal is probably 
going to be short-lived. Nq book is worth reading 
which is ijpt ,w^^ not once, but a hundred 

tim&. • 

We read to be disturbed, to be shaken out of the rut of 
sclf-eornplacency into which we arc only too prone to lie 
as the result of over-much reading of books that don’t 
matter. 

to keep our pores open, as a safety-valve, as 
an outlet for our emotional and intellectual energy, not 
to stuff our ears with cotton-wool, not to turn our back on 
reality, not to pretend that life is a bed of roses. 

We read to raise ourselves from the rabble and mob who 
can be led by the nose to believe anything and espouse 
futile and unworthy causes for the most absurd reasons. 

We read to become members of the only aristocracy 
that counl^s, the aristocracy or society of best people who 
are sunny-natured, faithful, unselfish, determined not to 
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miss any of the beauty or goodness with which life is so 
generously endoWed, tolerant of weakneBses in others, 
intolerant only of their own lapses into gross errors of taste 
or judgment. ... It is a rarefied atmosphere in which 
the tme aristocracy live, but it is not to be confused with 
the vacuum in which prigs, high-brows and bookworms 
live. A prig is unnatural and real reading makes you 
natural ; a high-brow mistakes the means for the end and 
no more enjoys himself than a man who drinks too much 
beer enjoys being drunk ; a bookworm is like a blind worm : 
he sees nothing ; while the tme reader sees as it were for 
the first time, wondering and adoring everything that is 
lovely in the world each time that he raises his eyes. 
Books, as 1 said, are not a substitute for life ; they are a- 
guide to it. 
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WHAT TO READ 

In deciding what to read you have to disabuse yourself 
of a great number of f allacies before you begin. 

In the first plase you need not wait until you own a 
library of your own. If you follow Lord Avebury’s ad- 
vice, and buy what he called “The Hundred Best Books,” 
you will be frightened out of your life at the sight and 
magnitude of them, take thi^m out of the shelves, turn 
over a few leaves and put them back. There never have 
been and there never will be a “Hundred Best Books.” 
If you want to wrest the secret that lies behind the Art 
oi* Reading you will begin by getting hold of one acknow- 
ledged masterpiece and incorporating it. If it is poetiy — 
so much the better. Study it by learning it by heart, 
not for the sake of being able to repeat it afterwards, nor 
in order to train your memory, but simply to extract the 
full worth out of each sentence, each word, each syllable. 
Words are full of colour and music and warmth, but only 
poets seem to realise this. To let your eyes skim over 
poetry as they do over the columns of a newspaper is 
about as sensible as rushing through a te.tt-book on the 
Integral Calculus at the same rate as you rush through 
the novels of Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

You have to i ctard and accelerate the speed at which 
you ti’avcl in books exactly as you retard and accelerate 
your speed in a car. 

You can go “ full out ” over dull, flat roads, but where 
there is magnificent scenery or congestion in the traffic 
you are wise if you take your time. 

A judicious blend of motions, swift and slow, is the 
most enjoyable, and remember, enjoyment is the end we 
are aiming at all through. 

By all means go on with your reading of Ethel Dell, 
Zane Grey, Edgar Rice Burroughs and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, but don’t rely on them for your mental diet 
41 
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^together. A surfeit of Ethel Dell will incline you to the 
belief that no maA is worth falling in love^with unless he 
knocks you down and no girl will fall in love with you 
unless you do knock her down repeatedly. If you really 
like bullying or being bullied, build your theories of life 
on Ethel Dell ; if life as you live it is as inept andofootling 
as thin gruel, escape to the raw meat of the Wild West or 
the grotesque idiocy of Taiwan, but life really is very much 
what you choose to make it and if it is thin gruel to you 
it is because you are content to be a« “ sloppy ” sort of 
person fit only for “ slops.” 

If life consists of inane platitudes comfort yourself with 
the sentimental cheapness of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Beatrice 
Chase and Jf)hn Oxenham, but if you have any ‘‘ guts,” 
any individuality of your own, you will quickly see through 
the cheap optimism of these facile tricksters. 

No -you will need little encouragement from anybody 
to go on reading rubbish . . . and just as the odd peck 
or so of dirt in life doesn’t hurt if we are reasonably clean 
on the whole, so a certain admixture of rubbish may act 
as a not quite harmful leaven ; but to allow these writers 
to captivate you to the exclusion of those a\ithors who 
are really worth reading is madness. To read Plato's 
Republic and East Lynne is commendable ; to read Plato’s 
Repuhlw alone may turn you into a bookworm ; to read 
East Lynne alone will certainly end in the stultification 
of all youj* melital powers. 

Just as it is not my business therefore to urge you to 
read the books you arc already reading, so for the moment 
I do not propose to urge the very evident necessity of 
your making yourself familiar witli Shakespeare, Milton, 
Johnson, Shelley, Keats, Jane Austen, Emily Bronte, 
Tennyson and Browning. 

My object is to suggest some (more or less) contemporary 
authors of marked ability whose work you may have 
hitherto overlooked and give you reasons why you should 
not pass them by unread. 

Why, for instance, is the reading of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in itself a liberal education ? Because in his 
books we are for ever reaching towards the pjersonality 
behind the written word — a fundamental point in all 
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real reading. What sort of personality has Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, diaries Garvice, Ethel 
Dell, Beatrice Chase ? 

You don’t know, and you don’t want to know. But 
in all real literature it is the man writing who matters 
much more than what he writes. No one can read 
Stevenson without loving him, no one can read Stevenson 
without being able to face life more courageously than 
he did before. Here was a man denied all the things that 
really made life wcvth living to him ; in spirit a buccaneer, 
in body consumptive and ansemic, resolutely refusing to 
face defeat, and performing in the region of the mind all 
those deeds of “ derring-do ” which he was prevented 
from doing in actual life. You feel all the time that you 
are in the society of a man who has faced life, fought it 
and overcome it. In other words, he is as much an 
exemplar for the human race as any other great hero. 

Why read Kipling, shall we say ? In him we find a 
magnificent author on which to sharpen our critical 
faculties. Few people have written better and few people 
have written worse than Kipling, and it is a salutary 
exercise for our perceptive powers to discover just where 
he fails and just where he succeeds. 

Kipling teaches us to discard the theory of Ruskin 
that all rna(*hincry is ugly. It is to Kipling that we owe 
a whole world of beauty — ^thc romance that comes in with 
the 9.15. Most of us realised subconsciouj?ly that sunsets 
and clouds and rivers and mountains and the sea were 
things of loveliness. It was not so evident that a sweetly 
running piece of intricate machinery was equally a thing 
of beauty or a joy for ever. 

We read Kipling because his sentences have exactly 
the same excellent qualities that a perfect machine has. 
He performs in his manipulation of words “miracles of 
minute mechanical perfection.” As Dixon Scott ^ says; 
“His work is free from fluff or haze or slackness. The 
rhythms run with a snap from stop to stop ; every 
sentence is as straight 'as a string ; each has its self- 
contained tune. Prise one of them out of its place and 
you feel it, would fall with a click, leaving a slot that would 
^ Men of Letters. By Dixon Scott. Holder & Stoughton. 
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never close up as the holes do in woollier work. Replace 
it, and it locks babk like type in a forme, fitting into the 
paragraph as the paragraph fits into the tale ... he 
IS primarily a pattern-maker ... he is all for rules and 
rivets ; for regularity and a four-square plan ... his 
vision of the world, like his Lama’s, is a well-made Wheel 
of Life with a neat niche for the individual.” This is a 
fine piece of criticism, and when you in your turn come to 
exercise your powers of criticism you will do well to 
remember it, for it is doubly valuable. It explains the 
pleasure wc derive from Kipling’s short stories, which 
arc among the best in the world for compactness, and it 
also explains Kipling’s great limitations. You cannot 
measure human nature and the irregularity of human 
actions with a ibot-rule. Kipling is one of the most 
admirable and at the same time one of the most irritating 
and hateriil of writers. 

Never was there such charm as he has got into The 
Brushxmod Boy, They and The Maltese Cat 

The man who doesn’t laugh consumedly at My Sunday 
at Horne ought to be locked up. II is fairy godmother at 
his birth seems to have bestowed on Kipling almost every 
gift save one. He never knows when he is writing some- 
thing that will make you squirm with delight or howl 
with anger : in other words, he knows nothing wdiatever 
of the human race. His soldiers talk like nothing on 
earth . . . and having damned him by this — one im- 
mediately thinks that Kim gives you the inmost secrets 
of India and all that India stands for. He writes jingoistic 
rubbish which he is pleased to call poetry, doggerel of 
the worst sort, and then one thinks ol Smsex. 

“God gave all men all earth to love 
But since man’s heart is small ...” 

One might go on writing like this all day. You read 
Kipling mainly to test yourself : to see whether you can 
separate the grain from the chaff or whether everything 
that is in print is to you wholly good or wholly bad. 

You read Joseph Conrad because he happens to be the 
finest writer of English alive. Never has a nation received 
quite so high a compliment as that which we have received 
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from this Pole. He is difficult to read : his method is 
quite uncannily cumbersome. He seems unable to say 
anything at first hand, but once overcome the seemingly 
unnecessary obstacles which he sets up and you will 
arrive at some very definite statement about life of in- 
estimabl^j value. We are a seafaring race . . . and no 
Englishman has given us the secret of the influence of the 
sea on man so well as Conrad. He alone has been able 
to penetrate to the tnith that man’s battle with the 
mighty element of^water is always a losing one, that man 
realises this with a kind of despair and in spite of it con- 
tinues to fight, his spirit being as invincible as his body 
is at the mercy of every trifling accident. 

The greatness of the spirit of man is Conrad’s thesis, 
and it would be harder to find one more worth one’s 
while to study. It is his special province to have pursued 
romance hotly, eagerly and passionately all his life and 
to have discovered it by way of a mf)st accurate and 
most honest realism. He realises the vanity of human 
struggle and refuses to be blind to any actual fact, but 
he feels to the core all the time that the only thing that 
matters is the eternal fight between good and evil, 
degradation and vigour, ugliness and beauty. 

You should read E. V. Lucas for an entirely diflerent 
reason. He is urbane, genial, kindly, humorous, not 
obsessed with problems, a delicious guide to all sorts of 
out-of-the-way places in literature and in life. He piques 
you into being interested in all sorts of things that you 
had in your ignorance regarded as dull. You may say 
that you have little chance of going to Venice and little 
desire to visit Holland, but give yourselves up to your 
charming guide and he will show you just what are the 
things that make visits to other countries so much a 
treasure-house of joy. You read E. V. Lucas for his gift 
of being able to collect in one small volume all that has 
ev^r been said that was worth saying on any one subject. 
He seems to have read all the out-of-the-way authors 
that ever lived and to have culled from their works all 
their choicest gems. Not a difficult job you say, this: 
“ scissors apd paste ”... but it is not so easy as it seems. 
Watch a true lover of flowers go round her garden and 
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Sut for you a bouquet of roses and sweet-peas, and watch 
carefully how she selects her blooms, lihere isj^an art 
in tliis as there is in everything that calls for selection. 

Then there arc his little Essays in Punch and other 
papers. You may think the Art of Essay-writing an 
easy one because everyone demands essays in,, schools, 
but E. V. Lucas is one of the very few authors in the 
couiiEiy wKoTS the least idea of what an essay should be, 
following the great tradition oi‘ Addison and Charles Lamb. 

You should read Miss Somei*ville’s^ and Miss Ross’s 
hunting stories for their fresh humour — think of the 
meagre hen-pecked husband ibllowing his florid wife 
down the garden like a partly chloroformed ferret ” — 
their knowledge of liuman nature, their breeziness and 
their splendid sanity. 

You should read H^h Walpole for his high idealism, 
his sense of artistryTTiis attempt to find some solution to 
the complex puzzle of modern life. 'It isn’t life that 
matters but the courage we bring to it.” The great 
principle of fortitude, the realisation that man has to learn 
not to lean upon any comforter, but has to stand upon 
his own feet, this stands out’ in every book of his as a 
fundamental rule of all real lile. 

You should read Bernard Shaw’s plays for his shrewd, 
naradoxical wit and the flood of light he lets hi to our 
darkened ignorant minds, for the clear, precise, un- 
adorned language which he uses to make you see exactly 
what he is driving at. You find in Shaw a man with a 
passion lor remedying evils, a passion for purity, gentle- 
ness, truth, justice and beauty. You read hhn as a fine 
tonic against sloppiness in thought, looseness in expression. 

You should read the Russian writers, and principally 
Dostoievsky, because he blessed life and caused others to 
bless it. “ Be no man’s judge ; humble love is a terrible 
f power which effects more than violence. Only active 
love can bring out faith. Love men, and do not be afraid 
of their sins ; love man in his sin ; love all the creatures 
of God, and pray God to make you cheerful. Be cheerful 
as children and as the birds.” ^ That is Dostoievsky’s 
message to mankind. His books are long and^ rambling, 
1 The Brothers Karamazov. By Dostoievsky. Heinemann. 
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terrible often, demoralising (as some fools have suggested) 
never. He is gne of the greatest writers that the world 
has ever seen because his own personality was so fine. 
Goodness pours out from liim : ii charity is really as fine 
a thing as we are told that it is in churches, it behoves 
us not to neglect those writers whose whole lives have been 
devoted to putting into practice this rare virtue. We 
want, more almost than anything in this world, to cultivate 
broad-mindedness, sweet reasonableness, altruism, and no 
author is more calculated to inspire in us these qualities 
than Dostoievsky, who probed deeper into the mysteries of 
human pain and suffering than any other writer of any age. 

It is good that we should read of spiritual adventures, 
terrific and appalling as they may be. The result with 
Dostoievsky, at any rate, is that we face life the more 
bravely after having confronted the last extremities of 
evil than if we had turned our backs on evil and pretended 
that it did not exist. There are many other Russians 
that you should read ; Nekrassov in Who Can be Happy 
and Free in Russia ? singing of the sufferings, the joys 
and the hopes of the peasantry ; Turgenev for his wonder- 
ful pictures of Russian womanhood, his splendid gallery 
of human men and women, his sense of artistic fitness ; 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Tolstoy, Tcheliov and many more. 
All the great Russians are worth reading, because^ of their 
matchless sincerity and naturalness, because of their great- 
heartedness. Russian literature is “ old in grief and very 
wise in tears ” ^ and in consequence shows the world the 
necessity for an all-absorbing sympathy and pity and a 
far more widespread love. 

You should read most certainly all such authors as 
have a finely developed sense of humour, for without 
humour one’s chance of securing happiness is small. The 
difficulty is that we are apt to mistake cheap wit that 
rouses a vulgar guffaw for that mellow, mirth-provoking 
quality which has a value far beyond mbies. Most writers 
that we are accustomed to call humorous harp on one 
string until they become appallingly dull and tiresome. 

“ Bindle,” W. W. Jacobs and Stephen Leacock will serve 
as examples. H. H. Munro C" Saki ”) is an example of 
* OtUlims of Russian Literature, Maurice Baring. Williams & Norgate. 
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\he other sort, of whose work we are not easily likely to 
tire. “She was a good cook as cooks gq, and as cooks 
go she went — that sort of verbal quickness rouses one 
to laughter more each time one reads it. H. H. Munro had 
what so many comic writers lack — a really original mind. 
Frankly impossible stories for the most part, ye§, but at 
the back of them some very definite barb aimed at the 
follies of mankind. Think of Tobermory, the cat, sud- 
denly gifted with powers of human speech, just telling 
everybody in the drawing-room what^each of the party 
says about the others behind their backs. There is a 
definite acid, contemptuous quality in ''Saki’s’’ humour 
which bites into our real selves through the layers and 
layers of superstitious flummery that we mask ourselves 
with. 

Then there is H. G. Wells, who writes in a singularly 
lucid and pleasing style about religion, education, ethics 
and modern science, always evolving fresh ideas which 
are for the most part brilliant and helpful. He is a fanatic 
about ideals, and many people object to this because they 
imagine that he sacrifices his art to his propaganda. That 
he had the makings of a great imaginative ai tist is obvious 
from all his early work : his characterisation in Kipps, 
Mr Polly, Laoe and Mr Lewisham is wonderful in actuality 
and rich in humour. His propagandist tendencies find 
excellent expression in Joan and Peter and The Undying 
Fire, but you will find pretty well all of his work interesting 
and stimulating. 

He is absolutely fearless in his attacks on any vested 
interest which he thinks stands in the way of progress or 
human happiness : consequently he has been abused even 
by those who publicly proclaim that it is their chief 
delight to add to the sum of man’s pleasures, those who 
have also pretended that they were helping in the battle 
for intellectual and moral freedom. 

There are not many women novelists you need trouble 
to read, but Sheila Kaye-Smith in Sussex Gorse, Tamarisk 
Town and Green Apple Harvest has written three novels 
of Sussex life wliich everyone who is interested in real 
human problems will read. Her power of ipaking you 
see the actual country-side in all the seasons and in all 
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its moods is masterly. By some ma^c gift she has suc^ 
ceeded in laying bare the soul of the country farmer and 
labourer on the land. She makes us realise some of the 
elemental passion for the soil, something of the blind 
groping for beauty and truth, something of every quality, 
good or had, that characterises those who live in close 
contact with nature. 

Another woman novelist that I would have you read 
is Mary Johnston, whose romances of old Virginia are quite 
unlike any other tjpoks in the language. Her historical 
sense is profound, her narrative powers never flag, she 
runs through the gamut of all emotions and has the gift 
of swaying and thrilling us as she likes. Her heroines are 
lovable and very human, her heroes real men. 

G. K. Chesterton is to be read for his amazing versatility. 
In The Ballad of the White Horse he sounds the battle-cry 
of his life mission. King Alfred beaten to his knees, but 
never losing heart altogether, exulting always in the fight 
ibr his ideal of Chriscianity, is just Chesterton himself: 
Chesterton the strong, fundamental, sane, humorous, great- 
hearted Christian warrior. He feels intensely, and in 
spite of his great intellectual power trusts his emotions. 
The more he sees of life, the more he finds it good. Like 
Doctor Johnson he is intolerant only of cant and hypocrisj\ 
He is in love with colour and music and energy and move- 
ment. As a humorist he is certainly in a class by himself. 
You may think The Flying Inn a mad book, but you will 
soon find yourself learning his drinking songs by heart 
and loving them more each time you repeat them. The 
Innocence of Faihet' Brown is the finest detective story in 
the language, and will probably cause you to waste less 
time than you perhaps do now in reading detective stories 
that are remarkable only for their humourless imbecility. 

Max Beerbohm is a writer who will give you another 
type of humour, not less rich, but far more quiet, far more 
caustic. A Christmas Garland is in itself one of the most 
illuminating commentaries on Kipling, Meredith and other 
great writers that could be imagined. There is no more 
valuable way of getting at the heart of an author than by 
reading a r^lly good parody of his work. 

J. C. Squire in Tricks of the Trade together with Max 

D 
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Beerbo^un in A Christmas Garland ought to give you a 
pretty good insight into the characteristic touches of 
Byron, Masefield, Tennyson, Gray, and a whole crowd 
more of authors, both old and new. You may say that 
a parody only serves to accentuate the weaknesses of 
an author, as a caricature only makes more prominent 
features in a man’s face that are already unduly prominent 
and, in consequence, ugly. But in point of fact it is 
impossible to separate a man from his work, and it is by 
little idiosyncrasies after all, tricks 9 f gesticulation and 
of speech, that one recollects one’s best friends and that 
they betray themselves to us. 

Maurice Baring is a writer whose humour and wit and 
imaginative power have been very much underrated. 
Diminutive Dramas, Dead Letters and Lost Diaries are 
not only extremely funny in themselves but they serve 
the purpose of showing you a magnificent way of getting 
into touch with old authors and famous characters of 
past time. That you should read a classical work and 
then sit down and imagine the main characters alive to- 
day, writing to each other on trivial subjects, that you 
should yourself write a modern diminutive drama about 
Henry VIII. at breakfast angry with Catherine Parr 
because his egg was hard-boiled is not only an excellent 
exercise for the mind but will show whether you have 
really got inside the characters well enough to know 
how they would behave in any circumstances. 

Maurice Baring is scarcely less versatile than G. K. 
Chesterton ; he is not so vital : there is something of 
the dilettante in him, but he is a tiue scholar and a fine 
poet. His elegy, In Memoriani, A, H, Lord Lucas is 
worthy to rank with the best elegies and is one of the few 
war poems which will stand the test of time. 

John Masefield you have probably read already, but 
if you haven’t, begin with Reynard the Fox, You may 
know nothing about hunting before reading it, but when 
you have finished it you will be a surprising person if you 
don’t begin to feel something of the glorious fascination 
for the chase that everyone feels during a really good rim. 

If you are already an ardent follower of hounds you will 
feel a sense of shame that you have never been able to 
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express the thrills you have experienced ; you will long 
for the vocabulary and the articulation of Masefield, who 
quite likely knows less about horses and hounds than you 
do, which will only add to your chagrin. You may have 
been to hundreds of meets and never observed one- 
thousandth part of the things that find their way into this 
poem. You may have seen tens of thousands of hounds, 
but don’t you feel a sense of shame after reading it that 
you couldn’t describe them in any way comparable with 
this in music, acciyacy or observation ? 

“ They were a lovely pack for looks : 

Their forelegs drumsticked without crooks. 

Straight, without over-tread or bend, 

Muscled to gallop to the end, 

With neat feet round as any (tat’s. 

Great-chested, muscled in the slats, 

JSright, clean, short-coated, broad in shoulder, 

With stag-like oyes that seemed to smoulder. 

The heads well-cocked, the clean necks strong. 

Brows broad, ears close, the muzzles long. 

And all like racers in the thighs ; 

Their noses exquisitely wise, 

Their minds being memories oj‘ smells ; 

Their voices like a ring of bells ; 

Their sterns all spirit, cock and feather ; 

Their colours like the English wcathe;% 

Magpie and hare, and badger-pyc, 

Like minglings in a double dye. . , ^ 

There would seem to be nothing that Masefield didn’t 
know about hounds, horses, foxes and hunting people . . . 
but isn’t he just as omniscient about the sea in Dauber ? 
Never was there such a graphic picture of the life of a 
sailor before the mast. I want you to demand of all the 
authors you read that they should know their subject 
as well as Masefield knows his. You will not then go 
far wrong. There is very little of the work of such men 
that you can afford to miss. 

Poems and Ballads, one of his earliest works, contains 
a wonderful, amount of fine and true poetry. He searches 
^ Reynard the Fox. By John Ma3efield. Heinemann. 
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more pctssionately perhaps than any other modem poet 
for beauty. r 

Read his poem Biography if you want the secret of him. 
Susceptible to beauty always, he seeks to multiply and to 
hold fast to the golden moments of life. 

The novels of E. C. Booth are not well enough known. 
Both The Cliff End and Fondie are quite easy to read; 
even though they contain a great deal of Yorkshire 
dialeet. They are full of whimsical humour, genuine 
pathos and lovable characters. Blanche in Fondie is a 
magnificent warning to all girls and boys who tend to 
hold themselves too cheaply and live only for the garish 
pleasures of the moment. 

Kenneth Grahamc has been overlooked by some mis- 
guided people who imagine that because he wrote about 
small children he must therefore have been writing for 
infants. 

The Golden Age and Dream Days are quite unlike any 
other books and bring one back in a second to the days 
in one’s life that really mattered, when our imaginations 
were really at liberty to run riot and we lived in a golden 
world all the time. The Wind in the Willows; with its 
picture of the toad dressed as a washerwoman running 
away at reckless speed with someone clse’s car, and the 
efforts of the mole, the badger and the rat to reform their 
friend is not a book that any sane creature can afford to 
leave unread.* 

Another bizarre type of humour, equally uncommon, 
is to found in Here are Ladies and The Crock of Gold by 
James Stephens; highly diverting are the fantastic in- 
consequent ramblings of the old man who chatters about 
dancing, smoking and marriage among beetles, fish and 
spiders. 

There are several American writers you ought to read, 
notably Owen Wister in The Virginian^ most of the novels 
of Jack London, Winston Churchill and Edith Wharton; 
as well as the short stories of O. Henry; and, of course, 
the humorous books of Mark Twain. 

If you take any interest in hunting you are not likely 
to have missed the Jorrocks series by R. Surtees. But 
the humour in these immortal books is not only reserved 
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for sportsmen. They would not be immortal if their 
appeal was as rfhrrow as that. 

For those who like historical romance there is Maurice 
Hewlett’s Forest Lovers and Ford Madox Hueffer’s Ladies 
Whose Bright Eyes, as different in method of approach as 
can be and yet both throbbing with life. The plot of the 
latter is extraordinarily ingenious, and the idea of putting 
a modern business man in a society of fourteehth-century 
barons works out splendidly. 

John Galsworthy^s plays are distinguished by a passion- 
ate pity for the misery and suffering which we undergo 
through our mistakes or because of our lack of opportunity, 
and arc quite as well worth reading as they arc worth seeing. 
The same is true of J. M. Barrie’s fantasies. It is im- 
possible to extract all the honey of his wit or his pathos 
from the stage. . . . All his plays are worth reading after 
you have seen them. 

Among modern poets you will probably appreciate 
the cleverness of Rupert Brooke, the music of Walter de 
la Mare, the simple beauties of W. H. Davies, some of 
the stirring lilt of Alfred Noyes {The Barrel-Organ and 
The Highwayman especially : he is by no means always 
worth reading), the songs of Henry Newbolt, the rough 
jingle of R. W. Service and Adam Lindsay Gordon and 
the Celtic magic of W. B. Yeats more than most other 
writers. You should certainly steep youi;self in verse, 
both old and new, and the new will act as an antidote to 
the old when you find that you cannot for the moment 
rise to the great heights of Milton. 

There are poets alive whose work will last as long as 
that of the greatest: Thomas Hardy, Ralph Hodgson 
and Robert Bridges — but there are so many special points 
to be raised on the question of poetry in general that I 
propose to make that the subject of a separate chapter. 
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THE PLACE OF POETRY IN LIFE 

You may talk till you arc blue in the face about the 
futility of poetry, summoning up visions of anaemic, 
long-haired, strangely untidy writerff who invent this 
sort of thing ; you may cast scorn on the idea that poetry 
serves any sort of purpose in life . . . but you will be 
seized with queer qualms from time to time during the 
whole of the rest of your life, unless you arc “ wholly sunk 
in stupor dark,” at the effect which poetry very obviously 
exerts on the lives of the greatest of your contemporaries, 
and even on yourself in unguarded moments. Yes, I 
said “imguarded,” for if you are ordinary you will resist 
the influence. Most people run away in a very real fright 
when faced with poetry. They regard it is a very danger- 
ous drug — and it is a very dangerous drug. Ii you are 
a funk, you will do well to turn your back on it. Poetry 
has a very unsettling power over the human mind, and if 
you wish to settle down early into a comfortable groove 
and never be disturbed, never hear the pipes of Pan, kill 
all the germs cf emotion and imagination that worry you. 
It is quite easy to kill all that is best in you. There are 
quite a large number of people who have murdered their 
souls and imagine themselves to be all the happier in 
consequence. But this book is not written for murderers : 
it is written for those who have some elements of courage 
and would prefer to face things and sound all the notes, 
both high and low, that the instrument of life contains. 
Yes, poetry can be very dangerous ; it is certainly at times 
a drug ; it makes you feel strangely queer inside ; it 
rouses you to ecstatic happiness that is almost divine, it 
rouses you to such a pitch of fury that you want to get up 
and go out and smash things with anger at the stupidity of 
the human race, it fails to exert any influence over you 
at aU when you most want it, it catches you whfen you least 
expect it, it has seldom any intellectual purpose to serve, 

54 
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so you cannot count on it to assuage grief— I very much 
doubt whether anything but the passage of time, the most 
merciful of comforters, can console us for any really big 
loss or sorrow — ^but you can commonly rely on it to add 
to your pleasure. The first thing that you must do is to 
believe me when I tell you that without exercising the 
poetic vein that is inside you, you will never attain to 
complete healthy manhood or womanhood. The thing 
simply cannot be done. Without poetry you will be like a 
truncated tree, a Bird without wings; you must learn 
to trust your emotions, not to repress them. You. must 
learn to let yourself go so far as to be completely drunk 
with enthusiasm ; you must learn to love people and 
things so much as to be always in love : always, I say. 

People in love never find the world dull and it is my 
business to show you how to avoid dullness all the time. 
The difficulty is to learn how to avoid maudlin senti- 
mentality in your seaich for love : far too many mistake 
the worse for the better, mistake sentimentality which is 
deadening for love which is vital and invigorating, verse 
which is enervating for poetry which is^ an intoxicating 
tonic and braces you up to face realities. 

It is all a question of taste. 

In the formation of taste you will often wonder how far 
your innate instinct for the best is to be followed, how far 
you ought to allow yourself to follow your guides whoever 
they are. 

You find yourself easily swayed by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
or Jolm Oxenham and then someone comes along and 
denounces both these writers as cheap and unworthy, 
and seeks to entice you to read Keats, Shelley, Words- 
worth and Coleridge. You try and fail dismally, and 
conclude (quite wrongly) thd,t poetry is not for you. 

You cannot climb the ladder of Appreciation of Art in 
any other way than you climb any other sort of ladder. If 
you want to reach the top, you go up rung by rung ; it is 
possible to miss out one rung, perhaps, but not ten, at a 
time. 

Keats, Shelley, Milton are at the top ; Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox is ^fery definitely at the bottom. You ought 
not to be at the bottom. At the age of six or seven you 
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were probably already very high up — ^in the company 
of Spenser in The Faerie Queeve, perhapS — ^and did not 
realise the dizzy height because your imagination was then 
so highly developed. Unfortunately, you have probably 
come down a long way since then: it is impossible to 
stand still for a day or an hour on this ladder. If you are 
not getting nearer to the top it docs not mean that you 
are resting : it means that you are going down : almost 
unconsciously perhaps you are funmng the height you 
reached a few years ago and have confe down for safety’s 
sake. I want to take you up again with me. But you 
must lose your suspicion and your fear. You must have 
faith that I know what 1 am doing and that I am not going 
“to let you down with a bump.” I do not propose to 
hustle you. I shall be satisfied if I leave you much lower 
on the ladder than Tennyson or Browning. 

You have got to create your taste. Taste does not 
come naturally. Think of the utterly futile and ugly 
pictures that fill the wall-space in most of the rooms of 
most of the houses that you know. Think of the com- 
pletely uncomfortable chairs on which you are compelled 
to sit most of your lives. Think oi* the horrible ugliness 
of nearly all modern houses, outside and inside. Don’t 
run away with the idea that comfort and beauty are more 
expensive than discomfort and ugliness. They certainly 
are not. Thu best things in life have nothing to do with 
money, and certainly can’t be bought for it. 

You are staying with friends (luring the holidays in 
the countiy. You have been playing a hard game of 
tennis or lootball. You want nothing in the world so 
much as a hot bath. 

When you are staying with the Snodgrass family you 
find great difficulty in gaining access to the bathroom 
at all. When you do gain permission to indulge your 
insane passion for washing, you find that the water 
trickles into the bath at the rate of a pint every quarter 
of an hour. It starts by being cold, turns tepid for five 
minutes, and then decides to go on being cold. After 
hours of waiting you jump in and hit your knees on an 
immovable wire obstacle which is supposech to contain 
a sponge : in point of fact it contains a shred of a sponge 
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that was new in 1870. You hit your head on the back of 
the bath and find that you cannot lie back in it as it is 
only four feet long; you search for soap and find that 
it is in your bedroom. You clamber out dejected and 
unclean, and wipe yourself with a towel which leaves 
strips of cotton and bunches of fluff all over you and 
doesn’t dry you at all. It merely serves to make you cold 
and if possible wetter . . . ultimately you gt) downstairs 
completely miserable and fancy that you are in for 
pneumonia. » 

Another time you are staying with the Felicities, who 
have neither more nor less money than the Snodgrasses. 
You don’t ask for a bath. It is taken for granted that you 
will want one after a heavy game. You go into the bath- 
room, turn on a tap : in two minutes there are about 
twenty feet of splendidly hot water for you to fall into. 
You lie back in a bath big enough for three, glowing with 
happiness. You roach out your hand and find the 
pleasantest of pleasantly scented soap in a big wooden 
bowl, lathering almost automatically. Your other hand 
seizes on an enormous broom handle at f ho end of which is 
a brush which makes your skin tingle with satisfaction. 
A minute later and you are swamping yourself with a 
sponge which holds half the bath-water in it. 

After indulging in golden dreams (one’s imagination 
never works so splendidly as in a good bath) you get out 
and take a towel as big as a drawing-room carpet from 
the pipes where it has been heating itself, and you wrap 
yourself up in it, and lo, you arc dry — ^without effort of 
any kind. You go downstairs entirely at harmony with 
yourself and the whole world. 

Remember, I say — I cannot repeat it too often — this 
has nothing to do with money. It is merely that the 
Snodgrass family have no taste, and consequently make 
you miserable, the Felicities have taste and make you 
happy and pleased with yourself all the time. 

Expand this illustration of the bath in every direction. 
Life was meant to be a happy thing, a comfortable thing, 
a thing of beauty and of joy. It is almost certainly your 
own fault* if you do not make it so. Cultivate your taste 
. . . that is the secret of happiness. Never rest content 
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until you have attained whatever it is you want. You 
must satisfy yourself aesthetically. You are tired, depressed, 
overworked . . . well, don’t rush about in a worried 
condition, frantic, with your head down. Stop, lean over 
the nearest gate, and look at the changing colours in the 
sky and let the beauty of things sink into you. In an 
incredibly short time you will find that you are content, 
and troubles will fall away from you like leaves off a 
tree in autumn. 

That is the place of poetrj in life : t8 make you sit up 
and take notice of beauty, to disturb you out of your dull 
self-complacency, if you are of the complacent sort, to 
make you enjoy yourself and spread enjoyment to 
others. 

Get yourself quickly accustomed to the general idea 
that poetry is an essential factor in your life : then come 
with me and tackle the particular problem. What is the 
sort of poetry most beneficial to you personally ? 

If you are a boy you will demand narrative because you 
are accustomed to read everything for the story which it 
contains. This is quite a wrong thing to demand, but it 
is an excusable error. Sohrab and Rustum and The 
Ancient Mariner are both narrative poems, but whereas 
the former is a good story and the latter is a rotten one, 
the latter is far the finer poem of the two. By the time 
that you are capable of reading this book to any advan* 
tage you ought to have found out that excellence of plot 
is by no means the only, it is not even the first, point of 
interest to look for even in a novel. Characterisation is 
much more important. What does matter is that the 
characters should speak and act like rational human beings 
and that they should be interesting human beings, capable 
of rousing our love or hate, contempt or admiration, 
at least as much as people rouse us in real life. Now in 
poetry it isn’t necessary to interest us in groups of people. 
We are only interested in one person, and that is the poet. 
His attitude to life is all that matters, and this attitude 
must be clear-cut. He must hate unworthiness and love 
the things that are worthy. He must have music in his 
soul ; for poetry, it must always be remembered, is very 
closely allied to music and dancing. 
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Primarily all poetry was meant to be sung, and most 
good poems nlkke you feel that you want to sing them. 
It is unwise therefore to begin your reading of poetry by 
taking samples of the ultra-modern vers4ibrists who discard 
all rhyme and practically any rhythm. 

Some people find the ballads the easiest forms of poetry 
to start on : others start with Herrick and the Caroline 
lyricists, all of whom are fundamentally musical and sing 
with the simple, clear lusciousness of larks, as if they could 
not help singing. ^ 

This is the sort of thing : 

“ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying. 

And this same flower that smiles to-day. 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 

The higher he’s a-getting. 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But, being spent, the worse, and worst 
Time shall succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 

And while you n)ay, go marry : 

For, having lost but once your prime. 

You may for cvci* tariy.” ^ 

I do not suggest that this poem is calculated to make 
girls marry any the more quicldy, any more than the read- 
ing of (rniar Khayyam makes people take to drink. 
Very many schoolgirls revel in Omar : very few school- 
girls get drunk ; very few men read Omar : quite a number 
of men indulge in drink. There is no connection between 
poetry or any art and morals. 

It IS extremely hard to give adequate sensible reasons 
why parti<iular lines of poetry haunt one ; 

* Herrick. 
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“ I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost 
Wlio died before the god of love was born.” ^ 

Why does the constant repetition of those lines make 
them appear lovelier every time one repeats them ? 

“Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 

When thou art old there’s griel enough for thee.” ^ 

“ Janet has kilted her green kittle 
A little abune her knee.” ^ 

“ Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Prithec', why so pale ? ” ^ 

It is an cxeclknt thing to do to seize upon all odd, 
isolated lines of poetry that attract you and write them 
down in some book kept specially for the purpose. Poetry 
is an elusive thing. If you merely read it to yourself you 
arc likely to miss the whole effect of it. You really 
ought to lisUm to your favourite poems being read 
aloud, not once only, but whenever you get any 
opportunity. At any rate copy out lines and whole 
poems that appeal and read them aloud to yourself if 
you can’t get anybody to read them to you. You 
don’t need an audience. The pictures on the wall will 
serve as audience enough. 

You will never realise the exquisite beauty of the 
following until you copy it out and let each word get its 
full value in your mind by mouthing it slowly : 

“ Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon : 

Stay, stay ; 

Until the hast’ning day 
Has run 

But to the evensong ; 

And having prayed together, we 
sc Will go with you along ! 

"^lOohii Donne. Robert Greene. ® Old ballad. * Sir J ohn Suckling. 
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We have short time to stay as you ; * 

We«have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you or any thing ; 

We die. 

As your hours do ; and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning-dew, 

Ne’er t^ be found again.” ^ 

Make an anthology of your own, solely composed of the 
poems that attract you, both old and new. Remember 
that youth is the time for poetry, that when you cannot 
appreciate poetry old age is descending upon you. Now is 
your time, the only time in your life when poetry can 
really mean anything to you. Now is your time not only 
to read it but also to write it. 

The poet is not born a poet, in spite of the proverb : 
he makes himself a poet by cultivating and keeping alive 
his power of continually falling in love. Every time you 
fall m love with a person or any beautiful thing, you become 
a poet . . . probably a dumb one, but it is better to be 
able to articulate than not to be able to articulate, so next 
time you fall in love try to express your emotion in words. 

The days of the “ strong, silent Englishman ” are gone 
for ever. A man does not reveal hidden depths of strength 
because he happens to keep his mouth shut. Dumbness 
is merely a sign of bovine vacuity : not being a beast, 
there is no reason for you to abandon the faculty of speech 
which differentiates you from the animals. 

Mr Masefield looks forward to a time when headmasters 
will be as proud of seeing their school represented by a 
poem in a book as they have been in the past of having 
a “ Blue ” in a University fifteen or eleven. This is a 
big ambition, and needs qualification. When the poet 
takes as much out of himself to produce a poem and turns 
out as beautiful a thing as a fine three-quarter swerving 
past his opponent or as thrilling a thing as a back bringing 
off a perfect tackle, then the sc&ol that produced him majj/ 
very well be as proud of him as it is of its great footballers 

^ Horrick. 
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There is no nec ^ssity in England to urge the development 
of physical faculties. There is very gravp need for the 
urging of more exercise for the imagination and the mind, 
''Poetry, ’’ says Mr Masefield, " is a mixture of common- 
sense^ which not all have, with an uncommon sense, 
which very few have. . . . Delight in poetry, one of the 
deepest of the delights of men, is in everyone and can be 
trained and encouraged to the enlargement of all enjoy- 
ment, By delighting in poetry, and by endeavouring to 
write it, men obtain keys to the universe and to them- 
selves, They learn the language of their race, and the 
passionate thoughts of their race, to love the one and live 
by the other. These are things well worth the fostering. 
The arts arc the honey ()!' life made by the enjoyers of life 
for the delight of living people. No man can condemn 
the arts without condemning liimseli* as being partly dead. 
Perhaps no man insensitive to the arts has ever reached 
any pitch of human eminence. Know’ledge without beauty 
is dead, power without style is anarchy. Out of the arts 
come delight, colour, warmth, sweetness, wisdom, gloiy 
and transfiguration, h^rom love of the arts come happiness 
in life and a greatness of memory after life. From con- 
temning of the arts come, first, a shabby life, then a 
hopeless death, and lastly the world’s contempt.” He 
proceeds to show luw profound and delicate are our 
capacities as a race for lovely and ordered thinking, as 
well as for mastery in all departments of art in spite of 
our trick of disparaging them. He would have all of us 
join with Ralph Hodgson in hymning the Song of Honour : 

“ The song of men all sorts and kinds, 

As many tempers, moods and minds 
As leaves are on a tree. , . . 

The Song of each and all who gaze 
On Beauty in her naked blaze. 

Or see her dimly in a haze, 

Or get her light in fitful rays 
And tiniest needles even, 

The song of all not wholly dark, 

Not wholly sunk in stupor stark 
S'* Too deep for groping Heaven.” ^ 

‘^lOoi ^ Ralph Hodgson’s Poenis. Macmillan. 
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You will probably find that some modem poet attract^ 
you to the exclusion of all others. There is no reason 
why you should not work out your view to its end : only 
be sure that the view is a good one. I iind that most 
people to-day are fond of Rupert Brooke. 

After all he is almost a contemporaiy. The things that 
worried him are the things that worry us. The things 
that pleased him are the things that please us. 

“When colour goes home into the eyes, 

And lights >hat shine are shut again 
With dancing girls and sweet birds’ cries 
Behind the gateways of the brain ; 

And that no place which gave them bii’tli, shall close 
The rainbow and the rose : — 

Still may Time hold some golden space 
Where I’ll unpack that scented store 
Of song and flower and sky and face, 

And count, and touch, and turn them o’er. 

Musing upon tlimi ; as a mother, who 

Has watched her children all the rich day through 

Sits, quiet-handed, in the fading light. 

When children sleep, ere night.” ^ 

If this does not appeal to you at once, read it three, six 
or thirty times until it does. The first thing is to eut right 
away from the idea that poetry serves no purpose. You 
must have faith to belitwe that poetry is the language of 
the imagination and the passions and that the imagination 
and passions must be cultivated and not repressed. A 
man is big in direct proportion as he gives his imagination 
scope and full rein. All the men who really matter are 
men of very highly developed imagination. Make a list 
of all the influential men you know and admire, and either 
by reading their biographies or ferreting out their char- 
acteristics sec how far they possess or lack imagination. 
You will find that no man can get very far without a pretty 
big slice of it. The reason why so many people that you 
know revile it is that they fear to cultivate it in themselves 
and envy the possession of it in others. The imagination 
is highly dangerous. It is a live wire and may destroy 

^ Ruport Brooke’s Foenis. Sidgwick & Jac;kson. 
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you if you cannot control it, but, I put it to you, are you 
normally a cowairi when facing danger ? , Of course you 
are not. The thrill that you experience when moving 
through the air at a high speed entirely submerges any 
tendencies that you may have to be frightened. While 
you are experiencing the thrill that can be got out of 
motion, you are actually a poet if you experienced the thrilL 
If you are merely a “road-hog,’' “blinding” along for 
the sake of covering the miles and winning a bet, and see 
nothing beyond the winning of money or the putting up 
of a record, you are stultifying your imagination and the 
poet in you is dying or dead. 

But please don’t begin to draw comparisons (highly 
tiomplimentary to yourself) between the man who rides 
furiously and the mere long-haired, unwashen lunatic who 
sits in a study and writes what you scornfully deride as 
poetry. . . . What you want if you think so cloudily is 
a course in logic, in clear thinking. The poet of those two 
is the man with the higher imagination and that may very 
well be the furious rider. 

Poetry is not necessarily a matter of words at all. 
First the actual thrill in undergoing the experience, then, 
perhaps, the cnKjtion again recollected in tranquillity 
crystallising itself into words of musical richness ananged 
in the most rhythmical and musical order. It is sheer 
nonsense to pick up a volume of poetry, with your heart 
and intelligendb adamant against it, and begin by saying : 
“ Why couldn’t this fellow say what he’s got to say simply, 
straightforwardly in prose ? ” 

The answer to this idiotic question is that he is not 
telling you anything that could be conveyed in prose at all. 
He is not telling you that eggs are twopence a dozen dearer 
to-day or that there is no more hot water for your bath. 

, To ask this question shows that you haven’t even begun 
to understand what you are talking about, but are still 
on the level of those fools who imagine that notes sounded 
on the piano arc meant to represent colours, A flat for 
yellow, C sharp for light blue, and so on, or that Chopin’s 
nocturnes are meant to represent water rippling over 

St tones, or the wind soughing in the trees. Mu{?ic is meant 

be musical, and poetry is meant, to be poetical, by which 
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I mean that you needn’t approach it as if it were a pro- 
position in Ge«>metry. It doesn’t set out to prove any- 
thing ; nor does the new moon or the twinkling of stars 
prove anything. You’ve got to let the impression sink 
into you; and the letting of impressions sink into you 
is not the simple process that it sounds. When a man 
informs you of certain facts all you have to do is to learn 
them off by heart and reproduce them when you want 
them. But poetry informs you of nothing : it opens up 
avenues ; it draws* up concrete images, visions of delight 
in the mind : you have to saturate your soul with it before 
you begin to get a glimmering of the sort of thing that it is ; 
you’ve got to put behind you all thoughts of cramming, 
of practical usefulness, of hustle and modern movement. 
You’ve got to get into the sort of mood that seizes upon 
you when you lean over a bridge and look down on the 
water below you and are content merely to look and listen 
by the hour and not worry about your duty. 

Poetry removes all worry from the mind. It never 
strikes you while reading it that you are wasting your 
time, and ought to be away somewhere doing something 
active. 

“ How dull this life if full of care — 

We have no time to stand and stare.” ^ 

We have to attime ourselves to th^i attitude of 
W. H. Davies : 

“ But riddles arc not made for me, 

My joy’s in beauty, not its cause : 

Then give me but the open skies, 

And birds that sing in a green wood 
That’s snow-bound with anemones. 

We poets pride ourselves on what 
We feel, and not what we achieve ; 

The world may call our children fools. 

Enough for us that we conceive.” ^ 

Most of us boast far too much about what we are going 
to achieve. Very few of us bother at all about cultivating 
1 Collecied Poems of W. H. Davies. Fifield. 
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our feelings. For one thing, wc are afraid of our feelings ; 
for another, we i§ee no direct pecuniary ^return for our 
efforts in cultivating them. Heaven knows, we cry, it is 
difficult enough in a hard life to make ourselves hard. 
We don’t want to be able to feel more acutely : we strive 
hard to inure ourselves to hardships by stiffing our feelings. 
That is a wholly wrong point of view. Repression of 
anything leads to disaster . . . and we have been edu- 
cated on a repressive system from our earliest childhood. 
It has done us incalculable damage : #it is time to start 
all over again from first principles. And the first principle 
is that of gaining liberty and keeping it. 

You may say that there is not much liberty in having 
poetry stuffed down your throat against your will : but 
if you were mentally healthy there would be no question 
of forced feeding ; it is because you arc mentally ill that 
your nurse prescribes your diet for you. When you are 
stronger you will be able to feed yourself. 

Even if you want liberty you must at times surrender 
yourself to someone who is wiser than you are. If you 
want to go to law you go to a solicitor or barrister before 
you take action; if you have spiritual difficulties you 
usually take advice from a parson ; if you are ill you are 
wise if you put yourself in the doctor’s hands rather than 
try to cure yourself; even in education you have to submit 
to the methods of a teacher. . . . 

Your liberty only lies in selecting your teacher. The 
worst of modern education is that you expect the teacher 
to be always teaching, to be doing all your work for you. 
With regard to poetry this is impossible. The teacher 
can and ought to do no more than point the way. Left 
to yourself you would, for instance, read no poetry. It 
is his job to show you why you are not being educated 
at all if you leave poetry out of account altogether, and 
then to introduce you to the sort of poetry that you should 
read by actually reading aloud varieties of really good 
poetry, old and new. 

AU the work of actually succumbing to its influence* and 
squeezing whatever there is of sweetness and beauty out 
of it is your part of the business. Some of the poems 
read to you will completely baffle you, others will sway you 
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quite unexpectedly, and you won’t be able to analyse 
quite why or how they appeal to you. It is enough for 
the moment that you allow them to exercise a fascination 
over you. Later you will have to examine them critically 
in order to get the full flavour out of them. 

Take this, for instance : 

“ A garden is a lovesomc thing, God wot ! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

• Fcrn’d grot — 

The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not — 

Not God ! in gardens ! When the eve is cool ? 

Nay, but 1 have a sign ; 

’Tis very sure God walks in mine. ” ^ 

You are attracted by it? Pretty well everyone is. 
Why ? Because of the rhyme scheme ? Because of the 
concise picture of the garden? Because of the bizarre 
proof of the existence of God ? Because of its very brevity ? 
Is it the swing of the metre ? Doesn’t it strike you that 
it is rather staccato, jumpy? It can’t be for the pro- 
fundity of the thouglit. Is it for the ease and simplicity ? 
It isn’t my job to give you any solution. It is my business 
to suggest methods of attack. And all these questions 
are good. Not so good, perhaps, as hundreds of others. 

“ I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles 
made ; 

Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes 
dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the 
cricket sings ; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And eveipng full of the linnet’s wings, 

^ T. E. Brown’s Poetns. Macmillan. 
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i will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” ^ 

It is pretty obvious that you don’t want to go to Innis- 
free at all ; it is more than doubtful if you loiow where 
it is. Nine bean rows are about the last thing you really 
pine for: you’d have very little use for a cabin built of 
clay and wattles, even if you have the slightest idea of 
what a wattle is, which is improbable. 

But this is niggling criticism. . . . The poem is ex- 
quisite — why ? You know why as well as I do. What 
about that line about the evening being ’‘full of the 
linnet’s wings ” ? That’s what poetry does that prose 
caimot hope to do. That line calls up images of glorious 
soft evenings that mellow you with warmth and fill you 
with a glow of happy memories. It is a perfect expression, 
musical, definite, emotional. 

You are attracted by the restlessness of the poet, the 
fact that he is voicing a univeisal, deep-seated yearning 
to be somewhere other than he is; you have felt it, of 
course : so has everyone else : one likes the poet to voice 
one’s own longings in language far more expressive than 
any that one could ever phrase oneself. 

“April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter ; 

Then, the moment after. 

Weep thy girlish tears ! 

April, that mine ears 
Like a lover grcctcst, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears, 

April, April, 

I,<augh thy golden laughter, 

But, the moment after. 

Weep thy golden tears ! ” 2 

That is the sort of thing that poetry is. So is this : 

' W. B. Yeats' Poems. T. Fisher Unwin. • 

• William Watson’s Poems. Macmillan. 
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“ Remember me when I am gone away, ^ 

Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 

Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you’ve plann’d : 
Only remember me ; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve : 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once 1 h*ad. 

Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad.” ' 

But I hear the insistent clamour of your questioning. 
Yes, you say, this is all very fine, quoting passage after 
passage, with the appendage : This is poetry ; this is not 
poetry . . . but why, why is one extract poetry and one 
not ? The answer is that the secret lies in the form and 
not in the substauce. Does the sample selected make 
glad your heart ? Docs it trouble the waters of your spirit ? 
Does it awaken an emotion in you ? Do you begin to feel 
more keenly, to see more clearly, to listen more acutely 
as the result of reading it ? 

The purpose of poetry is to open new windows in our 
souls, to communicate a genuine emotioh. The actual 
emotion is not necessarily in itself poetry. Poetry does 
not give us the thing itself, but a particular aspect of it. 
It does not present us with the truth of things as they arc, 
but with the impression that they make on the artist’s 
mind. Sincerity we may demand but not the literal 
truth; the artist has to interpret his mood, not the 
absolute truth of things ; the sea, I'or instance, may be 
smiling and friendly to a man in one mood ; a raging, 
inimical force in another. It is necessary to develop 
your critical faculty all the time while reading poetry 
lest you be seduced by sentimental rubbish. The touch- 
stone by which you first test it is, as I have said, a musical 
one. Poetry is not poetry if it lacks music ; people can 

^ Christina Rossetti’s Poems, Macmillan. 
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\e quite readily stirred by poetry even if it is written in 
a language of which they don’t understfind one word. 
There are passages in Homer which thrill an audience 
through and through, though they have no Greek. The 
music comes not only in r%thm and rhyme but also in 
the choice of melodious-sounding words : 

“ Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides 
And Tiresias andH^hineus, prophets old.”^ 
or 

f 

. . . “whose Names 
Arc five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 

Margaret and Rosalys.” ^ 

Alter the order and you will see at once how much the 
harmony depends not only on the choice of beautifully 
sounding words l)ut th(‘ place of them in the sentence. 

In order to enjoy poetry to the full it is imperative 
that you should see how it works. It is one thing to see 
a car in motion ; it is an infinitely more enjoyable thing 
to know all about the mechanism of cars and be able to 
get out of them oneself the best that they are capable of. 
To be able to appreciate the analogies of image, sound 
and rhythm in poetry means that one lias more than 
doubled one’s delight in the art. Of analogy by image 
I need quote but one example. You will readily call to 
mind do/xms ; 

“ Give me a spirit that on life’s rough sea 
I.iOves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind. 

Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack. 

And his rapt sliip run on her side so low 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air.” 

Analogy in sound is usually illustrated by 

“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, and murmur of 
innumerable bees.” 

But this exactly reproduces the sound, whereas a true 
analog)^ should only suggest the sound. 

' Milton. * D. G. Bossetti. 
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The analogy of rhythm is in English poetry not a rhythm 
of sound only. Rh^lim and sense are bound up together 
just as the motion and the volume of water in a river are 
bound up together. The rhythm must be the inevitable 
analogy of the sense. You will see this at once in almost 
any great line of Shakespeare. 

The emotional impulse calls up a fitting accompaniment 
to the words of the song it seeks to utter ; feel intensely 
enough and the rhythm will come. The poet is for ever 
seeing old things ii^ a new light and an ancient rhythm in 
modern hands takes on a new light and is for ever fresh. 

The poet enlarges our consciousness of life and the 
greater the poet the more he enlarges this consciousness. 
The difficulty is that most of us are not strong enough to 
face the blazing light of truth. There is, too, a mystery 
and a wonder in all great poetry that baffles us if we jump 
too quickly from our own vulgarities to the greatest. A 
gradual stepping from the less good to the very good is the 
right way. But it must also be remembered that in early 
childhood most of us were able to appreciate absolute 
beauty when we saw it ; so it is sometimes a case of 
getting back as well as pushing forward. All this reading 
of poetry is futile unless it impels you to try your hand 
at writing poetry too. We must produce as well as 
appreciate. Don’t leave all the manifestation of beauty 
to the geniuses ; whenever you see something that rouses 
in you any emotional passion try to nail down your 
impression in the most fitting and the most musical 
manner. If you really take the trouble to see life afresh 
and conquer it anew, every day you will want to give 
utterance to your feelings about your discoveries and 
conquests. 

If you take the trouble to see how poets work and how 
they get their best effects, and then imitate their rhythm 
and try to catch some of the magic of their music, you 
will be well on the way to understand and to enjoy life 
to the full. 
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SHAKESPEARE ^ 

It sounds absurd to ask why one should read Shakespeare, 
but the unfortunate fact is that very few grown-up people 
read him at all, and most girls and boys don’t read him 
because they want to, but because public examinations 
demand that they should. 

Everybody agrees to put Shakespeare on a pedestal, 
which is about the last place that he would choose for 
himself. The truth about him is that he is the greatest 
writer we have ever had for the simple reason that he 
knew more about humanity and sympathised with it 
more than anyone else of whom we know. Other men 
may liave known more, but they could not express their 
knowledge, and it isn’t much good having knowledge 
or sympathy if you can’t express them. 

Again, if you are among those who are bored by Shake- 
speare you must remember that the reason for your bore- 
dom lies in your own dullness, not Shakespeare’s. If a 
man has interestcid all types oi* men and women for several 
hundred years it is probable that if he iails to interest you 
there is something radically wrong with you. You may 
prefer Zane Grey or Edgar Ru^e Burroughs just as some 
of your ignorant ancestors preferred the Zane Greys and 
Edgar Rice Burroughs of their time, whOvSe works aie now 
destirvedly forgotten. There is perhaps only one infalliMe 
test for genius: that is time. Those wTi&gfT'W^fk does 
not merit immortality don’t get it. You may retaliate 
that you find the atmosphere of the immortals too rarefied 
for you, but after the initial effort required to rouse 
yourself from the lower strata you will hug yourself with 
delight at having got out of the ruck. So persevere with 
Shakespeare, not for the sake of passing an examination 
but in order to increase your delight in life. 

But you need not necessarily persevere in the same way 

^ T owe an immeiipo debt in tbisoliaptt^r to Mr Ma(=!efi eld’s inspired book 
on Shnkefspeare in the Home University Library (Williams & Norgate). 
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that ended so disastrously last time. The best way ot* 
dealing with Sl^akespeare is to go to theatres and see his 
plays acted. 

As he wrote for the stage it is, after all, only natural 
that they should be most successful in their proper place. 
If you can’t see them acted by other people you should 
act them yourself. Failing that, you will have to fall 
back on reading them — but read them fast to begin with, 
and don’t worry if you fail to understand isolated words 
or similes. The f\fst business is to get down to the 
development of the characters. You may very well find 
him too wordy, for instance. Whenever you find some 
definite cause i*or your dislike stop atid analyse the reason 
— this wordiness, for example. 

Think for a moment of the conditions under which 
Shakespeare worked. 

His audiences were composed ol* people who were in 
love with words ; they were exactly like children who have 
just found the joy of being able to speak. Words mean 
much more to them than they do to us. I am not making 
excuses for Shakespeare’s shortcomings. I am merely 
trying to show you that many things that we arc apt to 
regard as faults were not faults at all. 

It is worth remembering that Shakespeare was an actor 
who knew the theatre right through and a dramatist, who 
knew what the public wanted, let them have it and made 
a considerable sum of money by doing so. * 

Remember that his audiences were composed of men and 
women possessed of a power of imagination that you and I 
can only dimly guess at. They could accept a Juliet, Desde- 
mona, Cleopatra and Hermione acted by young boys. They 
could accept Banquo’s ghost in the open air of a hotAugust 
afternoon ; they were willing to be transported from Athens 
to the Forest of Arden by the mere changing of a board. 

And now let us have a look at the plays. 

It is a good thing, if you are bored with Shakespeare, 
not to attack those first with which you are already 
acquainted, but some less well known ones. Whatever 
else you do, don’t think you can find the true Shakespeare 
by reading Lamb’s Tales. You might as well learn to play 
cricket or rugger by putting pennies in a slot-machine. 
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Love's Labour's Lost is supposed to be the first of the 
plays and is remarkable for being the on}y one in which 
Shakespeare took the trouble to invent a plot. It is 
worth noticing this, because so many people ima^e that 
a book or play is to be read or seen solely for its plot. 
Shakespeare knew very well that the plot mattered very 
little and he was content in every play but this to take 
other people’s ideas and improve upon them. Love's 
Labours Lost shows the futility of men taking vows to do 
without women. It is a conflict between the real and the 
unreal and presents the ever-present problem of what 
to do with the intellect. It contains the very famous 
and lovely lyrics beginning 

‘‘ Wli(^n daisies pied, and violets blue. 

And lady-smocks all silver- white ...” 

and 

“ When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owd ...” 

It is interesting to watch Shakespeare trying experi- 
ments with his rhythms in this play. He tries couplets, 
quatrains, blank verse and euphiiistic prose. And there 
are numberless lyrics. 

In The Two Gentlemen of Verona Shakespeare tries for the 
first time his favourite trick of dressing up his heroine as 
a boy — ^iTiore easily to be accounted for when we remember 
that all his girl parts had to be acted by boys. Here, 
as in the earlier play, the question of oath-breaking comes 
in. There is treachery between friends as the result of 
an obsession. This idea afterwards became the law of 
his imagination. All his great tragedies turn on this point 
of catastrophe following on treachery caused by obsession. 

“ 0 heaven 1 were man 
But constS-nt, he wei'e perfect : that one error 
Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all the sins.” 
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It is in this play that the lovely lyric comes : 

'' Who is* Silvia ? what is she ? 

That all our swains commend her : 

Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 

The heaven such grace did lend her. 

That she might admired be. 

Is she kind, as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 

Love doth4:o her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness, 

And, being help’d, inhabits there.” 

The Comedy of Errors was taken from a Latin play, 
and like all comedies of mistaken identity has an ex- 
tremely coniplicated plot full of ingeniously contrived 
situations, lx is very well constructed and sliows Sliake- 
speare’s mastery over his art. It is quite amusing, but 
the interest lies whclly in the plot, not at all in the 
character drawing. 

A Midsummer's Night's Dream is probably the first of 
the early plays that you have read. The plot at any rate 
will be well enough known to you. 

Shakespeare here shows his amazing power of trans- 
lating his love for the English country-side in such a way 
that everyone who reads it is tj ansported to that corner 
of the homeland that is peculiarly his own |)rivate posses- 
sion and passion : 

. the wood where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie. 

Emptying our bosoms of their (iounsel sweet,” 

the country where 

“ russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 

, Rising and cawing at the gun’s report. 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky.” 

Yes, this is certainly music 

‘‘ More tqneable than lark to shepherd’s ear,' 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear.” 
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I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where ox-hps, and the nodding violet grows ; 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 

Romeo and Juliet is the most wonderful tragedy of 
two young passionate lovers ever told. Had not every- 
body been in such a frenzied haste there need have been 
no tragedy. Love is depicted as a sudden violent storm, 
which disturbs all the balances. Bujt the feud between 
the Montagues and the Capulets is overshadowed by the 
far inoi e important feud of age against youth. And youth, 
unconquerable, impetuous youth, wins always in spite 
of apparent defeat. 

“ Death, that liath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upcm thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquer’d : l>eauty’s ensign yet 
Is ei’imson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 

Here we begin to realise Shakespeares’s greatness in 
creating eharactcirs : Mercutio, the lovable, the witty ; 
Juliet ’s nurse, the vulgar, forerunner of Mrs Gamp and 
Mrs Malaprop, are foretastes of joys to come in latei* plays 
when we shall sec that no people we know in actual life 
ar(‘ half so retd as scores ol* those wiio owe their existence 
to Shakespeare’s brain. 

But it is the exquisite love-making between Romeo 
and Juliet that stands out morc^ than anything else in 
this play. 


“ 0 gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo ; but elsc^, not for the world. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 

And therefore thou mayst think my ’haviour light : 
But tnist me, gentleman. I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange.” 
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That, and the fact that here for the first time we begin * 
to see the unchanging qualities, the eternal truth to life 
of Shakespeare’s characters : the Nurse’s and Mercutio’s 
speeches : those beginning : 

“ Even or odd, of all days ^ the year, 

Come Lamrnas-eve at night, sliall she be fourteen. 
Susan and she, — ^God rest all Cliristian souls ! — 

Were of an age : well, Susan is with God ; 

She was too go^d for me. ...” 

and 

“ She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spimu^rs’ lt?gs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watejy beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the; lash, of film ; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat ...” 

show a range of compass of a wonderful kind. The Nurse, 
inconsequent, coarse and very human : Mcrcutio, im- 
petuous, daring, sensitive and just as human, give some 
foretaste of the large gallery of real portraits which you 
are to see and recognise ere long in the later plays. 

King John gives us a glimpse of Shakespeare’s power 
in tragedy. The King himsell* is inteDectually gifted but, 
like nearly everyone else in the play, is treacherous. But 
it is for the character of Faulconbridge that we first read 
the play. 

He is typically English, boorish, honest, blunt, hearty, 
contemptuous of what he doesn’t understand, and he 
doesn’t understand much, fond of fighting, quite efficient 
in simple things, hopelessly at sea when faced by com- 
plications; Just, kind, moved instantly by cnielty to 
the helpless. 
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The scene in which the young Arthur pleads with 
Hubert not to put his eyes out is emotion^illy perfect. 

“ Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? . . . 
Have you the heart ? When your head did but ache, 

I knit my handkercher about your brows, 

The best I had, a princess: wrought it me, 

And I did never ask it you again ; 

And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 

And, like the watchful minutes to t|;>e hour, 

Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 

Saying ‘ What lack you ? ’ and ‘Where lies your grief ? ’ 
Or ‘ What good love may I perform for you ? ’ 

Many a poor man’s son would have lien still 
And ne’er have spoken a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince.” 

How magical is the effect of that one line where 
Faulconbridge sees the dead Arthur in Hubert’s arms. 

“ How easy dost thou take all England up ! ” 

Richard II, is a much better known play. It is one of 
the things that no one but a genius could possibly expect 
to carry off, to strip his hero of all avenues to sympathy 
and then leave his audience at the end of the play com- 
pletely swamped by pity for the man who had brutally 
taunted his dying and aged uncle, betrayed his country 
and behaved unjustly on scores of occasions. 

The truth is that Richard II. was wholly unfit for 
kingship. He is wilful, complex, passionate ; he has 
nothing common in his texture ; he is imaginative, full 
of poetry, sensitive, neglectful of his duties . . . yet when 
opposed to Bolingbroke he scores at every point. 
Bolingbroke is c^ommon all through, and dull. 

The Queen sums up the difference between the two men 
once for aU when she asks : 

“Thou most beauteous iim. 
Why should hard-favour’d grief be lodge4 in thee, 
When triumph is become an ale-house guest ? ” 
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Some of Gaunt’s speeches remain ever in the memory ; 
unforgettable ^ems of rhetoric : 

All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

There is no virtue like necessity.” 

Most of Richard’s own later speeches are equally 
memorable : 

“ Let s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs . . . 

For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings. ...” 

York’s speech beginning : 

“ As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Ai’e idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious. ...” 

Richard’s, in prison : 

“ I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison, where 1 live, unto tlic world. . . 

All these and many more sliow Shakespeare’s mastery 
over his medium, variety of stress and accent, brilliant 
imagery, profound knowledge of human nature, high 
poetic achievement. 

Rwhard III, treats of the obsession of overweening 
self-confidence. The King is not unlike Napoleon. He 
is restless, swift, sure of his power, highly intellectual, 
twisted and warped. 

There are not any passages outside Shakespeare and 
not too many in Shakespeare better than Clarence’s 
dream: 

“ O Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks : 
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A thousard men that fishes gnaw’d upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea : 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

Which woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scattered by.” 

The wooing of Anne is one of the most terrible scenes 
in all literature. 

No wonder that Richard should cry, exulting : 

“Was ever woman in this humour woo’d ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? ” 

— when one thinks of the curses Anne first called down on 
his head, how she spits at him and nearly murders him 
. . . and then relents and marries him. 

The Merchant of Venice is of interest to most people 
because it shows how out of hand a character can get even 
in Shakespeare. Against his will, against our will, Shylock 
becomes a sympathetic character. 

“ Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? . . . If you prick 
us, do we not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? ” 

Bassanio, we feel, is nothing like a good enough husband 
for Portia. 

“ You see me, lord Bassanio, where I stand. 

Such as I am ; though for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish. 

To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more 
rich ; 

That only to stand liigh in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account ; but the full sum of me , 

Is sum of nothing ; which, to term in gross. 
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Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractised ; 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn.” 

Her modesty, her lovableness, cry shame on the poverty 
of Bassanio’s mind. She is one of Shakespeare’s golden 
girls and we feel that she is wasted on so dull a husband. 

The play is full of lovely lines, but none excel the 
glorious first scene in Act V. beginning : 

“ The moon shines bright : — in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise, — in sucli a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan walls. 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night. ...” 

followed by the no less musical : 

“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank I 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica : look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patincs of bright gold.” 

We arc certainly ready to believe, so c^fugged do we 
become with the harmony, that 

“ The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 

The Taming of the Shrew is certainly not a play to read 
but should certainly be seen acted, if possible by Oscar 
Asche and Lily Brayton, who seem born for the parts of 
Petruchio and Katharina. Plate-smashing, bullying and 
sulks on the stage are always amusing. Merely to read 
about these things palls rather quickly. But there are 
passages in the play to compensate in some degree if we 
can only read it. Christopher Sly reeks of the rustic 
England that Shakespeare knew so well. It would cost 
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a modem dmmatist much pains before he could talk so 
glibly about a horse as Shakespeare talks through 
Biondello’s lips : 

. possessed with the glanders and like to mose in 
the chine ; troubled with the lampass, infected with the 
fashions, full of wind-galls, sped with spavins, rayed with 
the yellows, past cure of the fives, stark spoiled with the 
staggers, begnawn with the bots, swayed in the back and 
shoulder-shotten ; near legged befor,e and with a half- 
checked bit and a head staff of sheep’s leather.” 

Henry IV. .Part I. follows cJironologically after Richard II. 
Here we see Bolingbrokc the usurper of the throne 
suffering for his crime. He is now soured, bullying, 
base, full of fears ; again he forfeits our sympathy, which 
goes out as before to his enemy Harry Hotspur, the 
passionate, fiery, heroic spirit who was done to death by 
Henry, Prince of Wales, one of the less lovable warriors 
in Shakespeare. 

The play is principally popular because of Falstaff, 
the fat, drunken liar, one of the most humorous characters 
in the world, at one time a friend of Prince Hal, later 
basely deserted by him. 

The speech in which Hotspur defends his action before 
Henry IV. is worth remembering : 

“ My liege, 1 did deny no prisoners. 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dress’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap’d 
Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose and took’! away again ; 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff ; and still he smiled and talk’d ; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 
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He call’d them untaught knaves, umnannerly. 

To bring a sjovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility.” 

One interesting way to read the play is to see how each 
of the main protagonists regards honour. 

“ By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap. 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 

Or dive into thQ bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-hne could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks.” 

From that fine, impetuous, youthful passion of Hotspur 
we run through the gamut to Falstaff : 

Well, ’tis no matter ; honour pricks me on. Yea, 
but how if honour prick me off when I come on ? How 
then ? Can honour set to a leg ? . . . What is honour ? 
A word. . . . I’ll none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon.” 

Henry IV., Part II. opens very well. The way in which 
Northumberland hears of the death of his splendid son 
is amazingly well done. Notliing better has ever been 
written about lying Rumour. 

If you can resist the humour of the bragging Pistol 
(“He a captain! He lives upon mouldy stewed prunes 
and dried cakes.”) you are to be pitied. 

You should compare Henry’s invocation to sleep in 
Act III. with Macbeth’s far more closely packed wonderful 
lines : 

“ . . . the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleavc of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

* Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

The scenes between Shallow and Silence are, as Mr 
Masefield says, “like an apple-loft in some old bam, where 
the apples of last year lie sweet in the straw.” 

Shakespeare’s amazing insight into humanity is nowhere 
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better shown than in the picture of this starved justice 
who does nothing but prate of the wildnegs of his youth — 
every third word a lie — who talks as familiarly of John 
o’ Gaunt as if he had been sworn brother to him, whereas 
he had only seen him once and then had his head burst 
for crowding among the marshal’s men. If you want to 
convince any friend of yours who secs no humour in 
Shakespeare that he really was fuimy, you will be wise 
to begin with these inimitable country scenes in which 
Silence and Shallow appear. ‘"I ha^ been merry twice 
and once ere now,” says Silence. 

Falstaff, too. is wonderfully funny all through this play, 
so funny that we arc stunned when Prince Hal, now 
Henry V., repudiates him in that grossest of imgrateful 
speeches beginning : 

“ I know thee not, old man : fall to thy prayers : 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! ” 

Henry V. is much better known than Henry IV. as a 
play and is much inferior. The choruses are deservedly 
popular and full of poetry but the scenes that remain in 
the memory are few, the best being that in which the 
Hostess laments the death of Falstaff, who died of a 
broken heart. 

“Nay, surf;, he’s not in hell: he’s in Arthur’s bosom, 
if ever man. went to Arthur’s bosom. A’ made a finer 
end and went away an it had been any Christom child ; 
a’ parted even just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning o’ the tide ; for after I saw him fumble with the 
sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ 
ends, I knew there was but one way ; for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. ‘ How now. 
Sir John!’ quoth I: ‘what, man! be o’ good cheer.’ 
So a’ cried out, ‘ God, God, God ! ’ three or four times. 
Now I, to comfort him, bid him a’ should not think of 
God ; I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with 
any such thoughts yet. So a’ bade me lay more clothes 
on his feet : I put my hand into the bed and felt them, 
and they were as cold os any stone : then I felt to his loiees, 
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and so upward and upward, and all was as cold as any 
stone.” • 

There are grand, isolated patriotic speeches in this 
play which everybody knows, notably that on St Crispian 
and the one beginning : 

“Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more.” 

In The Merry Wibes of Windsor we meet Falstaff once 
more, but, like Bottom, how translated. The play is not 
interesting. 

As You Like It, which follows it; is a perfect country 
idyll. The picture of Jaques, the contemplative philo- 
sopher, so interested in humanity, so careless of the 
individual, is of extraordinary interest. The lyrics are 
lovely. 

‘‘ Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither : 

Here shall he see 
No enemy. 

But winter and rough weather ” 

belongs to an age which can never come again. The sweet 
spontaneity of the Elizabethan songsters has vanished as 
completely as some of the Italian colours. 

“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou are not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh, ho ! sing, heigh, ho 1 unto the green holly : 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
heigh, ho ! the holly 1 
This life is most joUy.” 
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Phebe’s speech about Rosalind is one of the most 
self-revelatory speeches ever put into the mouth of a 
girl: 

‘‘ Think not I love him, though I ask for him : 

Tis but a peevish boy ; yet he talks well ; 

But what care I for words ? Yet words do well 
When he that speaks them pleases those that hear.” 

You should read that speech with very special care. 
Rosalind is a golden daughter of the fJim, witty, charming 
and loving. 

“ 0 coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou didst 
know how many fathom deep I am in love.” 

Mmh Ado About Nothing is full of wonderful things. 
There is the stupidity of all policemen in Dogbeny : 

“ I am a wise fellow ; and, which is more, an officer ; and, 
which is more, a householder ; . . . and one that Imows 
the law, go to; and a rich fellow enough, go to; and a 
fellow that hath had losses; and one that hath two 
gowns, and every thing handsome about him.” 

Benedick and Beatrice spar right nobly and are noble, 
witty souls. Claudio wants kicking for believing lying 
rumours about Hero, who is much too sweet a wife for him. 
“Who can blot that name with any just refproach ? ” she 
proudly demands when falsely accused. Claudio could 
scarcely echo her words about himself. 

Twelfth Night is rightly considered the happiest and 
loveliest of all the comedies. There is a riot of mirth and a 
riot of romantic beauty in it. It is launched against all 
people who suffer from sickly sentimentality or conceit. 

Orsino wrongly fancies himself in love with Olivia. 
It is given to Viola (who again is much too good for him) 
to cure him. Olivia fancies that she is devoured by grief : 
it is left to Viola to cure her too. Malvolio thinks himself 
indispensable to his mistress and imagines Ceremony to 
be the end of life. 

The scene in Olivia s house where the clown sings : 
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‘‘ O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 

0, stay apd hear ; your true love’s coming. 

That can sing both high and low : 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 

What is love ? ’tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What’s to ^ome is still imsure : 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure.” 

while Sir Andrew Ague-chcek and Sir Toby Belch shout 
drunken catches is one of which no one could ever get tired. 

“Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale ? ” is a final retort to all 
killjoys. 

The play is cram-full of music : 

“ 0, fellow, come, the song we had last night. 

Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain ; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 

Do use to chant it ; it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, ^ 

Like the old age ...” 

are the melodious words that usher in the most exquisite 
of all lyrics ; 

“Come away, come away, death.” 

There are not many passages to compare with Viola’s 
confession : 

“ She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pin’d in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief.” 
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The ragging of Malvolio, though malicious, is richly 
humorous, and rafter all it succeeded in^ its object. It 
cured him. 

Julius Coesar is probably as well known to you as the 
more famous passages in the Bible. It is one of the 
sublime plays. Think of the quick characterisation in 

“He reads much : 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears fio music ; 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything,” 

or this : 

‘‘ ‘Did Cicero say anything? ’ 

‘Ay, he spoke Greek,”’ 

or this lightning flash, showing the discrepancy between 
the infallibility of Caesar as seen by himself and his actual 
limitations : 


“ . . . always I am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this car is deaf.” 

The speeches of Mark Antony over the body of Caesar 
never fail to tlirill any audience, however many times they 
may have heard them before. And of Brutus there was 
never anything that could be added to Mark Antony’s 
eulogy : 

“ This was the noblest Roman of them all. . . . 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man I ’ ” 

Why is Hamlet the best known if not the most popular 
play in the world ? That is a pretty question for you 
to try to solve. Is it because everyone sees Hamlet in 
himself and himself in Hamlet. It is easy to see why 
the Elizabethan audiences were drawn to the play. The 
supernatural element, the duel, the baffling tragray, the 
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retarded revenge, the glorious orgy of drunken poetry are 
all calculated to serve to rouse Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries to a wild enthusiasm. There is ever present the 
sense of the failure on Hamlet’s part to get something 
done that had to be done. All discussion as to whether 
Hamlet ever showed signs of going mad are beside the 
point and useless. It is just worth while asking what 
sort of state you yourself would be in if your father, whom 
you adored, suddenly died and your mother instantly 
married again a man like a bloated toad. . . . You then 
find that your father was murdered ; you turn for relief 
to the girl to whom you imagine yourself engaged . . . 
she refuses to have anything to do with you. In such 
circumstances would you be blithe and gay, go off to the 
nearest bar and have a gin and bitters and then shoot 
your stepfather, or would you begin, like Hamlet, to doubt 
everything? It is doubtless a simple thing to simple- 
minded people to execute revenge immediately, but the 
greatness of this play lies precisely in the fact that Hamlet 
was like you and me, not simple but extremely complex. 
Hamlet may be said to think too much. It is at least 
arguable that that is a less serious vice than thinking too 
little. Hamlet is never sure ; that is his tragedy. Neither 
Othello nor Macbeth would have any scruple about the 
proper eourse to pursue and it is very well worth noticing 
that if Hamlet had been in Othello’s place he would never 
have been at the mercy of lago’s devilry ; if* he had been in 
Macbeth’s place he would never have been led to murder 
Duncan at the instigation ol* the witches. It is mere 
silliness to run away with the impression that Hamlet 
was the sort of person who never knew his own mind ; he 
was extremely quick and active and in full possession ol‘ 
his senses. He was simply bowled over by the one thing 
that he could not stand up to. One might talk for ever 
about this play and not exhaust the endless topics of 
discussion that it raises. For instance, if you want to 
see how children should not be educ^xted, watch Polonius’s 
method with Laertes and Ophelia. It was not her fault 
that she was such an insignificant little fool. Her father 
modelled hyis own life and ordered hers on trite maxims, 
the truth or falsity of which he had never proved. He 
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had no notion of the value of going back to first principles. 
Audiences cheef to the echo the speech , containing the 
words ; 

“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry,” 

advice which, if followed, would soon see the ruin of all 
businesses, which only exist through the credit system. 

Polonius sets spies to watch bis son’s movements, poisons 
Ophelia’s mind about her lover and makes her act as 
decoy to him. 

Ophelia goes mad and drowns herself; her crime was 
that she had not any strength or confidence in her love. 
Had she been any other heroine in Shakespeare she would 
have seen through her father and disregarded his advice 
and commands. We have only to think of Desdemona 
in her place, to realise how differently Hamlet would have 
faced his conflict if he had had a woman to rely on worthy 
of his trust. 

No play repays close detailed study so well as this one ; 
every time you read it you will come across some new 
startling piece of psychology, some fresh wonder of 
language. There is rhapsody as in that gorgeous prose 
passage : 

#• 

“ What a piece of work is a man ! How noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how express 
and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! in appre- 
hension how like a god. The beauty of the world I the 
paragon of animals ! ” 

What depth of ironic bitterness commingled with 
humour is there in that shrewd, quick thrust : 

“ Thrift, thrift. Horatio ! the funeral baked-meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.” 

What splendour in those long speeches of Hamlet : 

r 

“ 0, what a rogue and peasant slave am 1 1 ” 
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with its poignant, soul-shaking cry : 

“ What’s HecJuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her ? ” 

and the soliloquy on suicide beginning : 

“To be, or not to be.” 

That fierce denunciation of his mother beginning : 

“Look here, upcn this picture, and on this,” 

and that less well known but not less great spurring on 
of his revenge on seeing the example of Fortinbras. 

“ How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus’d. Now, whcth(‘r it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, ‘This thing’s to,do,’ 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do ’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me : 
Witness this army, of such mass and charges. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 
Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 

Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 

, Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great, 

Is not to stir without great argument. 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honour’s at the stake. ...” 

If you know of a speech packed fuller of meat in a 
grander vein than that I should like to know of it too. 
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Troilm and Cressida is famous for two great speeches, 
both of which arc too little known. One, by Ulysses to 
Agamemnon beginning : 

“ Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask ...” 

is a defence ol* law, order and precedence ; the other, by 
Ulysses to Achilles, is on tlie subject of resting on one’s 
oars. 

« 

“ Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-siz’cl monster of ingratitudes : 

Those scraps are good deeds past ; which arc devour’d 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done : perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 

For honour travels in a strait so nari’ow, 

Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path : 
For emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue : if you give way 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright 
Like to an enter’d tide they all rush by, 

And leave jrou hindmost ; — 

Or, like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O’er-run and tiampled on : then, what they do in 
present, 

Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours ; 
For time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 
And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly. 
Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sigliiiig. 0 let not ^rtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was, 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all , 

To envious and calumniating time. 
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One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’erdusted.” 

It is worth noting here how commonly a context is 
taken from its surroundings and given a twist that makes 
it mean something very different from what the author 
meant by it. ^ 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin ” is 
a splendid example of this. 

It is curious that Shakespeaic chose to vilify Caesar 
and in this play passed over all the heroic side of the 
Trojan war and dwelt on a rather low aspect of it. 

Measure for Measure is a very great play which is all 
too seldom read. 

Angelo is a type of cold, mean man who thinks himself 
immune from temptation, is attacked suddenly and falls 
. . . falls in such a way as to be hopelessly degraded. 
Following immediately in the wake of his lust come 
treachery and murder. The play is full of the most 
wonderful poetry : 

“ Merciful heaven ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
^litt’st the unwedgeable and gnarled ’oak, 

Than the soft myrtle ; but man, proud man, 

Brest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 

There is an amazing speech on the horror of death by 
Claudio in prison, which is typical of the greatness of the 
whole play : 

“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie-in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
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A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in'^fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling : — ’tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
Tliat age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


When he is actually condemned and lacing the horror of 
dying he cares not at all whether his sister retains or loses 
her honour. He can think of one thing only : the awful- 
ness of ceasing to cxi^t. 

It is a joy to turn from contemplation of Claudio to 
Mariana at the moated grange and the lovely lyric : 

“ Take, O, take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the morn ; 

But my kisses bring again, bring again ; 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, seal’d in vain.” 


The play is ‘full of isolated sentences rich in sense and 
feeling; 

“ They say, best men arc moulded out of faults : 

And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad ” ; 


again : 

“Love talks with better knowledge, and knowledge, 
with dearer love ” ; 


again: 


“ Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might 
By fearing to attempt. ” 
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Othello^ one of the great four tragedies^ is in some ways 
the most subtly interesting of them all. 

As we watcK the malign foulness of lago succeeding 
at every point and bringing ruin down on splendid innocent 
heads, we are held spellbound. 

Othello is ruined by his simple, trusting nature. Like 
so many of Shakespeare’s villains, lago succeeds by spread- 
ing lying rumours. He trades on the generosity of 
Othello, the innoeenee of Desdemona, and is ultimately 
betrayed by his own vulgar wife. lago is intensely 
interesting because, as a personality, he completely 
baffles us. He has intellect and no passion and chooses 
evil as his god. There are scenes in this play that frighten 
us witli their intensity. To watch lago poisoning Othello’s 
mind makes us squirm in our seats and want to ciy out 
to warn him against this foul deceiver. 

The play is full of fine poctie phrases which have become 
household words : 


“Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 

What fine frenzy finds expi’ession in that phrase : 

“ O thou weed, 

Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches for thee. ...” 

How exquisitely simple and yet how white-hot with 
passion is that last haunting speech of Othello : 

“ Speak of me as I am : notliing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice : then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 

' Perplex’d in the extreme : of one whose hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe. ...” 


King Lear dwells on a point of which Shakespeare 
never grows tired — the awful vice of ingratitude. It 
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has also this in common with all the other tragedies, that 
though man has the power to start the wheel of fate in 
motion, once it is going he ceases to have any control 
over it at all. Lear chooses to divide up his kingdom be- 
fore his death, an extremely foolish, but scarcely criminal, 
action, and as a result, he is tortured, goes mad and dies. 
Cordelia is obstinate just when she ought not to have been, 
and she is hanged. 

Gloucester believes his illegitimate son and thinks evil 
of his younger son without reason. 

Goneril and Regan arc two harpies and die unnaturally : 
Gloucester has his eyes brutally torn out (on the stage). 
The verse, like the invention, is the most majestic in all 
Shakespeare. 

“The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.” 

Every part of the play is conceived on the grand scale. 
The first scene, where Lear tests his daughters’ love by the 
tactless demand that they should exhibit it in the open 
court, with Cordelia’s excusable sullen fit, is a wonderful 
opening. 

The treatment of Lear by his two vile daughters when 
they have him in their power stirs one’s iK^art-strings, 
and the scenes where the elements combine with these 
women to bring the old king to his knees cannot fail to 
appeal to even the least imaginative reader. 

'‘You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age ; wretched in both : 

If it be you that stirs these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger. 

And let not woman’s weapons, water drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks ! ” 

Again, later : 

“ Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to ’t ? ” 
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But most poignant of all is the return of Cordelia and 
the effect thereof on her mad father : 

“ Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more or less ; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind.” 

And later when they have been taken prisoner : 

“ We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage : 

When thou dost ask me blessing. I’ll kneel down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness : so we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we’ll talk with them too — 
Who loses, and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out : 

And take upon’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies : and we’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by the moon.” 

Culminating in the most daringly effective speech ever 
written : 

“ No, no, no life ! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breatli at all ? Thou’lt colne no more, 
Never, never, iievci*, never, never ! ” 

And Lear’s mighty heart breaks over the body of his 
faithful, loving, youngest daughter. 

In Macbeth we again see a man betrayed by an obsession. 
As Mr Masefield has pointed out, Caesar is betrayed by a 
desire of glory, Antony by passion, Coriolanus by pride, 
Angelo by his cold, calculating righteousness, Hamlet by 
his intellect, Macbeth because he translates the unseen 
world wrongly : 

‘‘ to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths* 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray ’s 
In deepest consequence.” 
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Macbeth is ^together too ready to believe the witches, 
Hamlet is not r^y enough to believe hi? father’s ghost. 
When you come to consider it, is it not strange how great 
a pity we feel for Macbeth in spite of the fact that he 
murders his king while he is a guest in his ovm house? 
We watch the degradation of a really noble mind supping 
full with horrors and we are moved to a yearning sym- 
pathy for him all the way through. Macbeth is the 
shortest of all the plays and moves at a terrific speed of 
high intensity. No play contains so splendid a succession 
of great poetic images : 

“ . . . his virtues 

Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued.” 

“ . . . the time has been 

That, when the brains were out. the man would die.” 

How wonderful are those speeches beginning : 

” If it were done, when ’tis done. t])en ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 

And — 

“ Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? ” 

Is there anything in any language to eompare in com- 
pression, force and beauty with : 

“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No : this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadiru*. 

Making the green one red.” 

Fully to understand the greatness of the play you should 
read what de Quincey says about the heightening of the 
horror of the murder by the knocking at the gate and the 
drunken porter’s inconsequent ramblings : “ I had thought 
to have let in some of all professions, that go Jhe primrose 
way to the everlasting bonfire.” 
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There is poetry in everything that Macbeth says : 

“Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance.” 

“ Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 

“ To-morrow, anti to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to Susty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 

That stmts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 

Antony and Cleopatra is a wonderful play showing the 
world well lost for love. 

Think of those four sentences at the beginning of the 
play : 

Cleo, If it be love, indeed, tell me how much. 

Ant There’s beggary in the love that can be reckon’d. 

Cleo, I’ll set a bourn how far to be belov’d. 

Ant, Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new 
earth. 

There is the world’s great warrior caught in the net of 
passion which destroys him. 

Think of the beauty of the description of her barge : 

“ The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burn’d on the water : the prop was beaten gold : 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster. 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 
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It beggared all description . . . 

Age cannot wither her ; nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The appetites they feed — but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies.” 

Listen again to these great lovers talk ; 

Ant. 0 thou day o’ the world, 

Chain mine arm’d neck : leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing ! 

Cleo. Lord of lords ! 

O infinite virtue, eomest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ? 

Cleopatra is the only Shakespearean heroine who is 
given a great tragic scene to herself, and wonderful it is. 

“ Give me my robe, put on my crown : I have 
Immortal longings in me. ...” 

There are few things grander than her speech with the 
poisonous asp at her breast : 

“ Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 

That sucks the nurse asleep ? ” 

Little wonder is it that Caesar is impelled to say : 

“ No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous.” 

Coriolanus is betrayed by his contempt for the vulgar 
herd ; aristocrat to the finger-tips, he looks on the evil- 
smelling rabble as fodder for the sword. He hates the 
indignity of having to sue for favours from the common 
people ; so far does he insult them that he is banished. 
Turning against his own city he yet spares Rome after a 
passionate scene with his mother who pl^s for her 
race. 

You should read Sir Thomas North’s trapslation of 
Plutarch to see how Shakespeare profited from his sources. 
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There is something bordering on personal animosity in 
the passion which Slmkespeare breathes into Coriolanus : 

“ You common cry of curs ! Whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcases of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you : 

And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
liCt every feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 

Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 

Fan you into despair ! ” 

In Timm of Athens we are again face to face with the 
tragedy caused by ingratitude. 

Cipnbeline contains one of the finest — if not the veiy 
finest — heroines in all Shakespeare, Imogen speaks if 
anytliing even less than Cordelia, but we love her certainly 
not less than we love Desdemona or Rosalind. Again 
we find people’s minds poisoned by false report. Pos- 
thumus believes that Imogen his wife is faithless to him 
on very slender evidence. He treats her shamefully, but 
she is reconciled to him at the end and forgives him. 

Imogen’s devotion to her husband may be gauged by 
what she says on his departure : 

“I would have broke mine eye-strings ; crack’d them, but 
To look upon him ; till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my nehdle ; 

Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air ; and then 
Have turn’d mine eye, and wept.” 

lachimo’s description of Imogen is without parallel, 
peerless : 

“ The flame o’ the taper 

Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids 
To see the unclosed lights, now canopied 
Under those windows, white and azure, laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tint.” 

It is in this play that the song comes : 

“ Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings.” 
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and the lovely dirge to Fidele : 

“ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 

And most important of all, we get that fine spirit of 
reconciliation and forgiveness which Wreathes through all 
the later plays of Shakespeare : 

“ The power that I have on you is to spare you : 

The malice towards you to forgive you : live, 

And deal with others better,” 

says Posthumus to lachimo. 

The Winter's Tale shows us Leontes betrayed by his 
obsession of quick belief in his wife’s faithlessness and his 
friend’s treachery. It is a romantic, tender play, and in 
the mouth of Perdita is put the most exquisite poetry 
ever written about flowers : 


“ . . . daffodils, 

That come before the swaUow dares, and take 
The winds ^of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 

Little wonder is it that her lover cries : 


“ What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have you do it ever : when you sing, 

I’d have you buy and sell so ; so give ahns ; 

Pray so : and, for the ordering your affairs, 

To sing them too : when you do dance, I wrish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that, • . . 
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In TAe Tempest^ the last of the great plays, we again 
see treachery forgiven : 

“ The rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent. 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Mot a frown further/’ 

The play is full of music and the lyrics are as sweet 
as ever. 

“Come^iito these yellow sands,” 

and 

“Full fathom five thy father lies,” 
are two of the finest. 

Eten the gross ("aliban is susceptible to the magical 
rhythms of the island : 

“ . . . the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not, 
j Sometimes a thousand twangling instmments 
/ Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me. . . .” 

It is not fanciful to suppose that Shakespeare is taking 
his own leave of us when he makes Prospefo say : 

“ Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. . . . 

Graves, at my command, 
Have Vak’d their sleepers; oped, and let them forth 
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By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure ; and, when I have requir’d 
Some heavenly music, (which even now I do), 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 
This airy charm is for. I’ll break my staff 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

I’ll drown my book.” 

Besides the plays there are two poems, Venu^ and 
Adonis and The l^ape of Lucrece, botSn containing ^rms 
which we find later in the plays, beautiful poetry and 
stories of obsession. ' 

The Sonnets, which arc^ world-famous, were written j^rtly 
in praise of a great friend and partly about a girl t>ved 
against the poet’s better nature. 

“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 

It would be hard to imagine a more ecstatic beginning 
than that ; or this : 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

Rough winds do shake the darling birds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date.” 

You cannot get the complete Shakespeare without 
reading the Sonnets^ and to miss such a beautiful thing as 
the following is to miss what you cannot hope to find 
elsewhere : — 

“ When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 

And beauty making beautiful old ihyme, 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights ; 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would liave express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 
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So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 

And, for thfy look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 

For we, which now behold these present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise.” 

Of Shakespeare’s life we know that he was born in 
1564 and died in 1616, of parents who could give him some 
degree of comfort and a reasonable education. At thirteen 
he left school ; at eighteen he married a girl eight years 
older than himself. He had three children in the next 
three years. He then went to London, and became first 
an actor, then an adapter and reviser of other men’s 
plays, and ultimately a playwright and a keen and success- 
Tul man of business. He bought a good deal of land, and 
retired in 1611 and spent the last five years of his life at 
Stratford-on-Avon, his birthplace. He is always spoken of 
as “ gentle,” and Ben Jonson “ loved the man ” and says that 
“ he was, indeed, honest and of an open and free nature.” 

Before you can hope fully to appreciate the plays it 
is necessary to have some idea of the conditions under 
which he worked. The Elizabethan theatres were built 
with three tiers of seats, which ran round three sides of 
the stage which jutted out well into the auditorium. The 
space between the stage and the galleries was open to the 
sky and contained no seats. The price o? admission to 
this arena was one penny. It was possible to see the 
actors in the round instead of in a picture, and the audience 
got their emotions from the thing said and done, not, as 
we do, from the situation. All the plays were acted in 
daylight, straight through, without intervals and at great 
speed. There was very little scenery or properties, but 
the costumes were splendid. There was always a good 
deal of music and singing, both of which were a vivid 
source of interest to the audiences and nevei- failed to 
rouse them to fervour. They were as imaginative and 
as easily pleased as children. They could not sup too 
full of horrors, they loved rough horseplay and crude 
elementary humour. They laughed at madness and 
baited Jew5. Shakespeare ransacked Holinshed and Hall 
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for his historical plots ; translations of Italian novels, the 
works of his cdntemporaries, Sir Thomas North and others, 
for the rest of his work. 

There are few more profitable tasks than comparing the 
material in the rough with the finished product as we now 
have it. The greatness of his genius becomes more easily 
apparent when we see what he selects,' what he discards, 
and how he changes the selected idea and improves it out 
of all recognition. 

Most of his plays were printed cg^elessly, often from 
stolen or tom copies. They were seldom corrected, and 
when they were, they were often made even less in- 
telligible. You should read, if ever you get a chance, 
any of the quartos of the plays, or the famous First Folio, 
printed in 1623. That will give you an idea of what we 
owe to the patience and energy of modern editors in 
clearing the text of obscurities and cormptions. 

There ai’e people who seem to think that Bacon or 
Queen Elizabeth or some other notoriety of that age wrote 
the plays. Instead of wasting time on wild surmise, we 
may as well content ourselves with Ben Jonson’s estimate : 
contemporary evidence is in the end the best. 

“ Soule of the Age ! 

The applause ! delight ! the wonder of our stage ! 

My Shakespeare, rise ; I will not lodge thee by 
Cliaucer, oi^Spenser, or bid Beaumont lye 
A little further, to make thee a roome : 

Thou art a Vloniment, without a Tombe, 

And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. . . . 

And though thou hadst small Latine, and less Greeke, 
From thence to honour thee, I would not seeke 
For names ; but call forth thundering Aeschilus^ 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Paccunius, Accius, him of Cordova dead. 

To life againe, to heare thy Buskin tread 
And shake a stage. Or, when thy Sockes were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece, or haxightie Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes conde. 
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Triumph, my Britaine, thou hast one to showe, • 

To whom ay Scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ! ” 

And having said this there is no more to say. This 
seems to be an t|ge in which hero-worship is decaying, 
but in most of us there is still latent a desire to bow 
down before some man. And the worship of the heroic 
inspires in the worshipper a desire to emulate greatness. 
We may very easily go farther and fare worse; let us 
rather stop and give to this hero his meed of praise. 



V 


JOHN MASEFIELp 

It is impossible to devote a chapter to each of the great 
writers that you should read. But it is obvious that 
Shakespeare alone will not suit your^every mood. There 
are many things in his plays that prevent you from appreci- 
ating his superlative greatness, obstacles so hard to sur- 
mount that you will ieel at times that this ramming of 
Shakespeare down y(jur throat is a nasty trick of peda- 
gogues, who are hypocritical themselves and would make 
you hypocrites too. No such thought wUl assail you 
when you read John Masefield. He has one overwhehning 
advantage (for you) over Shakespeare. He is a con- 
temporary . . . and to neglect living writers for the dead 
is as foolish as to neglect dead writers for the living. 
The only difference is that the living author is much easier 
to read because he naturally talks about things in which 
we are directly interested. 

We are most of us to-day, if we are physically fit, 
sportsmen. Even if we are physically unfit, like Rudyard 
Kipling and Robert Louis Stevenson, we indulge in pane- 
gyrics about those who live a vigorous life and are ever 
keen to take risks. 

Masefield is perhaps the best living author for you to 
read because he writes about things that fascinate all 
Englishmen; he writes about them simply, and he has a 
very deep sense of the importance of searching out all 
the beauty that there is in life and he finds it, not so 
much in the “human form divine” or in nature as in 
sport, the manifestation of energy that is the outstanding 
difference between the West and the East. 

Masefield makes us feel the littleness of books as against 
the greatness of life : that life has in the end to be lived, 
not written about. He is just the superb chronicler of 
the golden moments that matter. Listen ^ to him in 
Biography : 

lo8 
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“ By many waters and on many ways 
I have known golden instants and bright days : 

The day on ^hich, beneath an arching sail, 

I saw the Cordilleras and gave hail ; 

The summer day on which in heart’s delight 
I saw the Swansea Mumbles bursting white ; 

The glittering day when all the waves wore flags. 

And the ship Wanderer came with sails in rags. 

• ••••• 

The English dusk when I beheld once more 
(With eyes so cl/anged) the ship, the citied shore, 

The lines of masts, the streets so cheerly trod 
(In happier seasons), and gave thanks to God. 

All had their beauty, their bright moments’ gift, 
Their something caught from Time, the ever-swift. 

All of those gleams were golden ; but life’s hands 
Have given more constant gifts in changing lands, 
And when I count those gifts, I think them such 
As no man’s bounty could have bettered much. 

The gift of country life, near hills and woods, 

Where happy waters sing in solitudes ; 

The gift of being near ships, of seeing each day 
A city of ships with great ships under weigh ; 

The great street paved with water, filled with shipping, 
And all the world’s flags flying and seagulls dipping. 

. . . but when men count 
Those hours of life that were a bursting* 1 bunt 
Sparkling the dusty heart with living springs. 

There seems a world, beyond our earthly things. 
Gated by golden moments. . . . 

This made sure 

Work that obscures those moments seems impure. 

• • • • • • • 

Best trust the happy moments. What they gave 
Makes man less fearful of the certain grave, 

And gives his work compassion and new eyes. 

The days that make us happy make us wise.” 

It is because Masefield describes in detail the happiest 
moments of our lives that he makes so immediate an ap- 
peal. We read so little poetry, most of us, that we demand 
narrative in all that we read, and except for Sokrab and 
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Rushum and The Ancient Mariner there were practically 
no narrative pt>ems before Masefield filled the gap. 

The two poems that I would have you read of his at 
once are both narrative and both wildly exciting. One 
is Right RoyaL a description of a steeplechase ; the other, 
Reynard the Fox, an account of a day’s hunting. You 
may reply here that you aren’t interested in horses or in 
himting, to which I would reply that it’s about time that 
you were. The only reason that you miss all the golden 
moments in life is that you are diffident or indifferent. 
Let me make my point as clearly as I can. You may 
pretend that it is only lack of funds that prevents you 
from being an ardent follower of hounds. That is wholly 
untrue. The foot-follower pays nothing and gets as much 
of the actual hunting thrill as the rider; he doesn’t get 
the riding thrill, I know, but we are talking about hunting. 
You may say that there are no hounds near you. Again, 
you are probably lying. There are very few distiicts in 
England where you can live for a week in the season 
without several meets being held inside a walking or 
cycling radius. No — it is lack of initiative, a terror of 
the superstition that hunting is the sport of kings — 
whereas in truth hunting is the most democratic sport 
in the world. One somehow distrusts and dislikes every- 
thing about which one is ignorant. 

Tf you are a “ Rugger ” enthusiast you will belittle the 
merits of ‘‘ Soccer ” ; if you have played “ Soccer ” at 
school, nothing will induce you to see anything in “Rugger,” 
The truth is that they are both thoroughly good games. 
The best sort of sportsman is the man who plays both 
with enjoyment. Most of us who see in Masefield the 
finest poet of action and vigour are waiting for the day 
when he gives us an epic about a football match ; no one 
else could do it at all. It is quite likely that even he 
would fail to do the greatness of football justice. But it 
is time to see how he tackles a day’s hunting. 

Reynard the Fox ^ opens with a description of the stables 
early in the morning : 

“ The stables were alive with din 
From daym until the time of meeting. 

A pad-groom gave a cloth a beating, 

^ Reynard the Fox* By John Masefield. Heinemahn. 
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Knocking the dust out with a stake. 

Two men cleaned stalls with fork and rake, 

And one went whistling to the pimip, 

The handle whirred, ker-lump, ker-lump, 

The water splashed into the pail, 

And, as he went, it left a trail, 

Lipped over on the yard’s bricked paving.” 

Then we are given a Chaucer-like account of everyone 

who came to the meet : 

% 

“ The parson’s son, the famous runner. 

Came dressed to follow hounds on foot. 

His knees were red as yew-tree root 
From being bare, day in, day out. 

He wore a blazer and a clout 

(His sweater’s arms) tied round his neck. 

His football shorts had many a speck 
And splash of mud from many a iall 
Got as he picked the slippery ball 
Heeled out behind a breaking scrum. 

He grinned at people but was dumb, 

Not like these lousy foreigners. 

The otter-hounds and harriers 

From Godstow to the Wye all knew him.” 


Each character is so deftly sketched in that you see the 
whole field and know their inmost character before the 
hunt begins : 

“ But now the clock had struck the hour, 

And roimd the corner down the road 
The bob-bob-bobbing serpent flowed 
With three black knobs upon its spine. 

Three bobbing black caps in a line. . . . 

There was a general turn of faces, 

The men and horses shifted places, 

And round the corner came the Hunt, 

Those feathery things, the hounds, in front, 

Intent, wise, dipping, trotting, straying, 

Smiling at people, shoving, playing. 

Nosing to children’s faces, waving 
Their feathery stems, and all behaving. 
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, One eye^to Dansey or Maroon. 

Their padding cat-feet beat a tune,, 

And though they trotted up so quiet, 

Their noses brought them news of riot, 

Wild smells of things with living blood, 

Hot smells, against the grippers good. 

Of weasel, rabbit, cat and hare, 

Whose feet had been before them there. ...” 

The description of these hounds J\as never been ap- 
proached for excellence in the language : 

“ They were a lovely pack for looks ; 

Their forelegs drumsticked without crooks, 

Straight, without over-tread or bend, 

Muscled to gallop to the end. 

With neat feet round as any cat’s. 

Great-chested, muscled in the slats. 

Bright, clean, short-coated, broad in shoulder. 

With stag-like eyes that seemed to smoulder. 

The heads well-cocked, the clean necks strong. 
Brows broad, ears close, the muzzles long. 

And all like racers in tSe thighs ; 

Their noses exquisitely wise, 

Their minds being memories of smells ; 

Their voices like a ring of bells ; 

Their sfferns all spirit, cock and feather ; 

Their colours like the English weather, 

Magpie and hare, and badger-pye. 

Like minglings in a double dye. 

Some smutty-nosed, some fan, none bald : 

Their manners were to come when called. 

Their flesh was sinew knit to bone. 

Their courage like a banner blown. 

Their joy to push him out of cover, 

And hunt him till they rolled him over.” 

One thing stands out at once from this, and that is» 
that Masefield has a wonderfully observant eye. You and 
I have probably often seen hounds : have we ever been 
able to describe what we have seen so accurately as this ? 
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On old CcJld Crendon’s windy tops 
Grows wintrily Blown Hilcote Copse, 

Wind-bitten beech with badger barrows, 

. Where brocks eat wasp-grubs with their marrows, 
And foxes lie on short-grassed turf. 

Nose between paws, to hear the surf 
Of wind in the beeches drowsily. 

There was our fox bred lustily 

Three years b'eforc, and there he berthed. 

Under the beech roots snugly earthed. 

With a roof of flint and a floor of chalk 
And ten bitten hens’ heads each on its stalk, 

Some rabbits’ paws, some fur from scuts, 

A badger’s corpse and a smell of guts. 

And there on the night before my tale 
He trotted out for a point in tlie vale.” 

He goes fifteen miles to Ghost Heath Wood to his mate, 

“ Before the dawn he had loved and fed 
And found a kennel, and gone to bed 
On a shelf of grass in a thick of gorse 
That would bleed a hound and blind a horse. 

There he slept in the mild, west weather 
With his nose and brush well tuckt together. 

He slept like a child, who sleeps yet hears 
With the self who needs neither eyes nor ears.” 

He slept on till late and awoke to a terrible reality. 

“ On Ghost Heath turf was a, steady drumming. 
Which sounded like horses quickly coming. 

It died as the hunt went down the dip, 

Then Malapert yelped at Myng’s whip. 

A bright iron horseshoe elinkt on stone, 

Then a man’s voice spoke, not one alone, 

Then a burst of laughter swiftly still. 

Muffled away* by Ghost Heath hill. 

Then^ indistinctly, the clop, clip, clep. 

On Brady Ride, of a horse’s step. 

H 
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Then silertce, then, in a burst, much clearer. 

Voices and horses coming nearer, 

And another noise, of a pit-pat beat ‘ 

On the Ghost Hill grass, of foxhound feet. 

He sat on his haunches listening hard, 

While his mind went over the compass card. 

Men were coming and rest was done, 

But he still had time to get fit to run ; 

He could outlast horse and outrace hound, 

But men were devils from Lobs ’s Pound. 

Scent was burning, the going good, 

The world one lust for a fox’s blood. 

The main earths stopped and the drains put to, 

And fifteen miles to the land he knew. 

But of all the ills, the ill least pleasant 

Was to run in the light wlien men were present. 

Men in the fields to shout and sign 
For a lift of liounds to a fox’s line. 

Men at the earth, at the long point’s end, 

Men at each check and none his friend. 

Guessing each shift that a fox contrives ; 

But still, needs must when the devil drives.” 

He is given away by a blackbird which got out of hi 
path with a jabbering shriek, and so the hunt starts ; 

“ From the Gallows Hill to the Tincton Copse 
There were ten ploughed fields, like ten full-stops, 
All wet red clay, where a horse’s foot 
Would be swathed, feet thick, like an asli-tree root. 

The fox was strong, he was full of running, 

He could run for an hour and then be cunning. 

But the cry behind him made him chill, 

They were nearer now and they meant to kill. 

They meant to run him until his blood 
Clogged on his heart as his brush with mud, 

Till his back bent up and his tongue hung flagging, 
And his belly and brush were filthed from dragging. 
Till he crouched stone-still, dead-beat an^ dirty. 
With nothing but teeth against the thirty.” 
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On and on he runs : 

“ The pure ctean air came sweet to his lungs, 

Till he thought foul scorn of those crying tongues. 

In a three mile more he could reach the haven 
In the Wan Dyke croaked on by the raven. 

In a three mile more he would make his berth 
On the hard cool floor of a Wan Dyke earth, 

Too deep for spade, too curved for terrier, 

With the pride of the race to make rest the merrier. 

In a three mile^more he would reach his dream, 

So his game heart gulped and he put on steam.” 

His pride in his speed overcame his terror of death, and 
he sped on till the huntsman’s yelling warned him that the 
pace was telling on him : 

“ His body and lungs seemed all grown old, 

His legs less certain, his heart less bold, 

The hound-noise nearer, the hill-slope steeper, 

The thud in the blood of his body deeper. 

His pride in his speed, his joy in the race 
Were withered away, for w^hat use was pace ? 

He had run his best, and the hounds ran better. 

Then the going worsened, the earth was wetter. 

Then his brush drooped down till it sometimes dragged, 
And his fur felt sick and his chest was tagged 
With taggles of mud, and his pads seemed lead ; 

It was well for him he’d an earth ahead.” 

Unfortunately for him he finds the earth stopped, 
barred with stakes, and on he has to go, his heart bursting. 
He is attacked by a terrier pup and this saves him. The 
terrier’s chase killed his scent. They pick it up later and 
very nearly catch him, but just as he is beaten they over- 
ran him and changed foxes. 

“ After an hour no riders came, 

The day drew by like an ending game ; 

A robin sang from a pufft red breast, 

The foy lay quiet and took his rest. . ♦ . 
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And the hunt ^me home and the hounds were fed, 

They climbed to their bench and went to bed ; 

The horses in stable loved their straw. 

‘ Good-night, my beauties,’ said Robin Dawe. 

Then the moon came quiet and flooded full 
Light and beauty on clouds like wool, 

On a feasted fox at rest from hunting, 

In the beech-wood grey where the brocks were grunting. 

• • • *r* * * 

The beech- wood grey rose dim in the night 

With moonlight fallen in pools of light, 

The long dead leaves on the ground were rimed ; 

A clock stmck twelve and the church-bells chimed.” 

You wonder sometimes, perhaps, how it is that poets 
see in the English comitry-side which you find dull a 
continually changing beauty which thrills them. You 
try to see with their eyes and fail. 

Make up your mind to follow hounds whenever possible. 
If you can’t afford to ride, don’t worry ; you can see 
wonderful things while running if you have any stamina 
or determination. Walking sedately along roads you will 
miss many things that Nature has to show you. A human 
being needs some incentive to start running across heavy, 
sodden ploughland, through thick-set hedges and over 
deep dykes. The instinct of the chase gives him that 
incentive. 

First read Reynard the Fox, then attend every meet of 
the hounds during the holidays that happens to be within 
reach. You will then start to do the finest sort of reading 
there is, that of turning the pages of Nature’s book, and 
you will find “books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in everything.” 

You wiU begin to steep yourself in an art about which 
you will find that there is always something still to learn, 
and you will return to your reading of Jorrocks, Somerville 
and Ross, letters to Young Sportsmen, etc., with a vastly 
increased zest, for you will now know what they are talking 
about. 



VI 


HOW TO READ 

You may remember the inspector in P. C. W>en’s splendid 
Indian story, Dew and Mildew^ listening to pupils reciting 
Wordsworth’s — ^ 

“ One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 

“ ‘ Go on reciting, Rama,’ said he to the nearest boy. 

“Rama lifted up his voice and recited in a high, sing- 
song voice : 

“ One impulse from an infernal wood 
Will teach you more of man 
Of morrer leviJ and of good 
Than all this ages can,’ 

with great speed and fluency, but no punctuation. 

“ ‘H’m — you repeat those lines, Krishna.’ 

“And Krishna girded himself up and started : 

“ ' One in pulce from a vemlc would 
Will teach more a man. 

Of moral he will Anne of Good 
Than aU the Sage Iskan.’ 

“ ‘ H’m. I don’t think either of you have got great 
good from the study of Wordsworth. 

“ ‘ You say the same lines, Abdul.’ 

“ And Abdul roared : 

“ ‘ Won ’im pulse from aver Nulwood 
Will eat you more of man, 

Of morell ’e villain of good 
Than all they say she can.’ 


I17 
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‘‘ ‘H’m. Have the boys ever seen this verse printed 
or written ? ’ Harris asked the teacher. 

‘‘‘Nossir*’ was the reply. ‘But they all know the 
whole poem by heart, and I have given many notes. 
They know all allusions and meanings, and have passed, 
paralysed, and anaphrased every line werbally.’ 

“ ‘ They have certainly paralysed the lines they have 
read so far,* said Harris. 

“ ‘ Sir, I meant paraphrased and analysed.’ ” 

You may say that this is a ridiculous^ instance and could 
never be paralleled in real life — at any rate outside India. 
Well, I have examined many thousands of candidates, in 
India as well as the British Isles, in English, and I can 
assure you that there is no exaggeration in the above. 

But it is a very valuable lesson on How not to read. 

; The first object of a writer is to make himself under- 
stood, and it is the first duty of a reader to understand 
f exactly what it is that he is reading. 

Naturally, the subject matter of some authors is easier 
to tackle than that of others. You read Geometry with 
very great care, arguing from one line to another, always 
on the look-out for fallacies. You read most novels 
carelessly, only demanding that they should contain 
plenty of excitement and mystery, many incidents, and 
deeds of valour performed by lovable heroic characters. 
Consequently jrou are bafSed by modern fiction, where 
the author frequently sets out to tell no tale and chooses 
quite dislikeable characters, his object being to give a 
picture of life as he sees it, stripped of glamour and heroics. 
It is no good approaching all authors in the same way. 
What you have to find out is what attitude they adopt 
and then to adapt yourself to their methods if they are 
worthy. 

Reading is not a relaxation for tired minds. It is not 
meant to do your thinking for you ; if it does, it is per- 
nicious, because it prevents your own personality from 
ever developing to its full growth. 

You read in order to think; you read to start your 
own original vein. Consequently you should read people 
wiser, wittier, more lovable, more humane th^ yourself 
to inctelase your stock of wisdom, wit, love and humanity. 
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That is why a surfeit of magazine stories is bad for you. 
They do little or nothing to increase any of these things. 
Remember Badon’s advice. Read him over and over 
again : 

“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts ; others to be read but not curiously ; and some few 
to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others ; but that would be only in the 
less important arguments and the meaner sort of books ; 
else distilled books are, like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. Reading maketh a full man. ...” 

Reading is no good to you if you indulge in it for the 
sole purpose of contradicting and refuting other people, 
like the insufferable idiots who imagine that no one knows 
the time except themselves and that no one can look up 
a train except themselves, who irritate continually by 
their omniscience (an ahnost infallible sign of ignorance 
this of imagining oneself always to be in the right). You 
do not read with the idea of confuting other people’s argu- 
ments except when you are getting up subjects for debate. 

Nor, on the other hand, do you read without judgment 
to believe all that you hear. Most of the newspapers 
seldom allow the naked truth to appear. Read The 
Morning Post and The Daily Herald on the same day, 
describing, the same events, and you will think that you are 
living in two vastly different countries at the same time. 

People who read in order to be able to find conversa- 
tional topics are imbearable. There is no bore quite so 
intolerable as the person who has primed himself with all 
t;he latest news in order to fire it oft at you at a dance or 
dinner-party. 

No — ^we read to weigh and to discover. To do this 
properly there are rules to be followed. Most of us read 
at Mantle speed and forget almost at once what we have 
read. The good reader marks his books, writes in the 
margin, copies out passages that he wants to memorise 
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or r^er^'to ^ain, and if he is wise makes a pr^is not only 
of the subject-matter but also of his own impressions while 
he was reding. This is an invaluable exercise. It helps 
one to weigh and consider deliberately. With a little 
practice you ought to be able to give a sound reason why 
any book appems to you or fails to appeal, wherein lies 
its charm or strength, wherein lies its weakness or ugliness. 

At first you will need a guide to the books that are 
only to be tasted — ^the books into which you may dip 
lightly and leave at your leisure ; most novels may be 
swallowed ; only some few are to be chWed and digested : 
such are Boswell’s Life of Johnson, the novels of Conrad, 
Jane Austen, the poems of Shelley and Keats — ^just the 
classics. These you will notice are to call out all our 
diligence and attention. There is no merit in having 
read a book ; the sole merit lies in hofw you have read it. 
Has it contributed anything towards making you a full 
man ? If not, you have not been reading in the proper 
way. 

How then to read ? A different method for nearly 
every author is the answer. 

You must know something of the life of the writer and 
the conditions under which he wrote, the age in which he 
lived, liis poverty or wealth, his relations with other men, 
and so on. 

If he is a poet you most read his work aloud and strive 
to gain to the full the musical effect that is implicit in 
all true poetiy% you must find out whether he sings as a 
bird sings (because he cannot help it) or whether he is 
forcing the note : is he an essayist ? — Lamb, Addison or 
E. V. Lucas — then don’t expect a thesis, strictly relevant. 
Essays are a sort of bed-book, musings upon life, incon- 
sequent thoughts, but none the less beautiful, humorous 
or deep because of their inconsequence. Is it drama that 
you are attempting to read ? If so, please bear in mind 
the fact that plays are written for the stage primarily 
and that you can’t expect to get the full effect of the drama 
unless you see it acted. You have therefore to visualise 
your characters and see them moving about the stage as 
you read. You ought to know the sort of clothes tibey 
would wear and the manner of their speech, li possible, 
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get two or three other people together and read the parts 
to one another ; it really is not at all easy to read any play 
to oneself until one has had a good deal of practice. 

The way to read profitably is to read a little but to 
master that little. As James Rhoades, if you could in- 
corporate all the beauties in yourself of one book (the 
ninth) of Paradise Lost you would at one blow become 
highly cultivated. Your purpose is not to accumulate 
vast stores of knowledge, but to select in your reading 
what is applicable tf^ you, what will influence you in such 
a way that you become a healthy-minded, tolerant, 
sympathetic, wise, worthy citizen of a great conunon- 
wealth. Do not imagine that you must wait until you are 
wise in years before you attack the greatest writers. 

Remember that the classics teach by apprehension, 
which has nothing to do with age, not by comprehension. 
It is possible to get to the heart of many of the world’s 
greatest writers before you tackle quadratic equations, 
and it is equally possible to have the calculus at your 
finger-tips and yet be unable to apprehend any writer 
of quality. 

Very small children find themselves at home in The 
Pilgrim^ s Progress. The very highest universal truth is 
something so simple that a child may understand it. We 
do not reserve Bible reading for men of high intellectual 
standing only. 

You should keep some beloved book in your pocket 
always. You may not have much spare time ; after all, 
there arc games to be played, and to miss these for the sake 
of books argues an ill-balanced mind. Exercise for the 
body is just as necessary as exercise for the mind or soul, 
but it should not occupy all your day. 

The time to read is iri bed in the morning, if you wake up 
before it is time to get up, while waiting for a train, in 
trains, on wet davs, when you are kept in by the doctor, 
in the evening instead of playing cards. You should 
train yourself to be able to concentrade on reading 
and writing in spite of any amount of noise all round 
you. 

^ People wljo require dead silence and complete privacy 
before they read or write are a nuisance to everybody and 
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ought to be prevented from doing either. If you find that 

it a rest, but most of us ar^more like^^^les t^n 
Hazlitt. We cannot sit and think. Books start a train 
of thought and invigorate us. As a result of reading we 
are led m our turn to write. Montaigne thought that we 
read too much; that books seduce us from study: “I 
had rather forge than furnish my minde,” he says. Yet 
he never travelled without books, though he used to pass 
days and months without using theip. His great objec- 
tion to books was that “ the minde is therein exercised, 
but the body remaineth therewhilst without action, and 
is wasted and ensorrowed.” He looks upon reading to 
excess as the worst of vices — and he is right. The book- 
worm is of all men the most useless. “ Corruptio optimi 
pessima.” 

You must judge for yourself when you have fulfilled 
Bacon’s dictum and become “ full.” If you read to excess 
you will have a sickness of both brain and body for which 
there is no cure. So tread warily and preserve the golden 
mean: don’t starve your mind, don’t glut it. ^ou arc 
endeavouring to turn yourself into a sociable animal; 
don’t prefer a book to good conversation, don’t prefer 
reading to a good game. Don’t mistake observation and 
imagination at second hand for your own observation and 
imagination ; don’t run away into a corner by yourseh 
and bury yourself in a book regardless of the many calls 
upon your time for other purposes. 

Most of the men who have benefited from reading have 
been those who have had the least time for it. Read the 
biographies of great statesmen and you will be surprised 
at the many thmgs that they managed to cram into a day 
beyond their reading. One great difference between you 
and them is that when you read you so frequently read 
the wrong stuff in the wrong way. Make up your mind 
to devote just that amount of time that you bestow on 
newspapers and magazines now to tJie steady reading 
of some “classic.” Hard to read it may be, but 
uninteresting, no. 

Great literature disturbs you and sets ypu thinking, 
and that is its. main importance in your life. 
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THE ART OF SPEAKING 


Conference malcelh a ready man, , . 




THE ART OF SPEAKING 

Speaking is no more a natural gift than reading is. 
There are famous politicians alive to-day who have not 
mastered the rudiments of elocution. 

It is not enough to have something to saj^ : you must 
know how to say it. 

You must be able to gauge your audience so, as to attune 
yourselves to their pitch. And before this you must learn 
to articulate. 

You must learn to pronounce the letters of the alphabet 
so that people over the telephone don’t report you as 
saying “ five ” when you said “ nine ” or “ fat ” when you 
said “sat.” 

To make yourself clear in meaning is one thing, but 
clarity of meaning is useless unless you cultivate clarity 
of sound. 

If you go to a professor of elocution he will give you 
muscular exercises to do which will give your jaw 
and throat more freedom, but in private conversation 
candid friends will soon let you know if they can’t hear 
you. 

And it is in the Art of Conversation that I would have 
you first perfect. 

To talk well without becoming a bore calls for two gifts : 

humour a®d 

You ihust bear yourself modestly and avoid all arrog- 
ance in your manner. Even if you are sure of your facts 
you don’t exactly improve your reputation as a con- 
versationalist if you use your power to contradict your 
elders. 

The art in conversation lies in keeping people really 
amused or thrilled and not holding the centre of everyone’s 
attention all the time. 

You may be interested in books and little else: you 
are invited to dine with a man who is interested in horses 
and nothing else. 

You might as well be talking in a foreign language 
125 
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without an interpreter if you start with a comparison 
between H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett. 

The only reason why the weather is so common a topic 
of conversation is that it is the only common ground of 
talk for all parties in assemblies of dull persons. 

No; before you begin to speak, even in conversation, 
you must have developed a thousand interests and be able 
to listen intelligently (a very valuable part of the art of 
speaking) while your host rattles on about spavins, 
withers and fetlocks ; while your hosJ:ess talks in terms of 
georgette, ninon, crepe de Chine, Lyons silk ; their son in 
terms of valves, big-cnds, under-carriages, fuselage, flat- 
spins^ nose-dives, etc., and their daughter in terms of green, 
bogey, plus one. long ball, mashie and stymie. 

There is, as you know, an amazing jargon connected 
with any recreation and you ought to be au fait with 
it all. 

Having done your part as a listener, you ought in your 
turn to be able to captivate your neighbour’s attention, 
not necessarily with your one pet hobby, but on any 
subject ; success comes only with incessant practice. 
You have to >iirc ^yourself of the boorishness, diffidence, 
over-confidenec, truculence, shamefulness and myriad 
other qualities that man hides under to cloak his natural 
shyness. 

A good thing to do is to get hold of a really interesting 
story and tell it over and over again (not to the same people 
of course) until you have pruned it down to its narrowest 
limits (remembering that brevity is the soul of wit) and 
know precisely when people are going to laugh and where. 
Quick repartee is of extraordinaiy value at all times and 
should be cultivated ; the ordinary bus-driver and taxi- 
man have reduced repartee to a fine art. There is no 
reason why the art should have died out at the dinner- 
table, where good talk should be as plentiful as good wine 
or good food. 

At breakfast no one wants to talk. There ought td 
be a law compelling everyone to breakfast alone, thereby 
giving one the chance to do a little reading — ^five minutes, 
say. Lunch is a more companionable meal. Things 
have happened during the monung to cause"" tongues to 
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wag. Well, here’s your chance. You’ve observed some- 
thing. Tell your story in such a way as to make your 
audience really *laugh, but don’t take the whole meal 
over it. 

Afternoon tea isn’t a meal at aU. It’s usually an excuse 
for displaying clothes, discussing clothes or spreading 
scandal, none of which things comes' within the scope of 
conversation. No, conversation proper is a precious 
thing to be reserved for the expansive, genial evening 
times when all thoughts of care and worry should be 
summarily dismissed*. You can then remodel the universe 
or divulge the secret of your wonderful new patent. You 
can even talk about yourself. Most people do ; it’s a 
very good topic if you’re worth talking about. If you’re 
not, you’re not a conversationalist at all. 

At any rate, it’s your duty to try to be. It’s your duty 
at all times and in all places to be as cheery as you can, 
and if you sulk at home, sitting moody and tongue-tied 
at the table, it’s a proof that you’re not being educated 
at all. But speaking does not begin and end with 
conversation. You must quickly learn to hold larger 
audiences. When called upon to a(*t (even if it is only in 
charades) don’t hang back ; try. You’ll very probably 
be intolerably bad to begin with. 

Your body will seem to you suddenly to have become 
ungainly ; your arms two useless clothes-props ; your 
feet flat and shuffling ; your mouth apt to twitch ; your 
hands to shake as if with St Vitus’ dance. You’ve 
got to get over that : there is only one way — sticking 
at it. 

Though your tongue cleave to the roof of your mouth 
you’ve got to try to look as if you were enjoying yourself. 
Before very long you will find that you really arc be- 
ginning to enjoy yourself. You begin to lose yourself in 
your part — in a word, you have conquered your self- 
consciousness. Watch how famous actors move on the 
stage. Within certain limits model yourself on Gerald 
du Maurier or Fay Compton, or some “bom” actor or 
actress. Don’t imitate their mannerisms: imitate their 
quietness, the ease of their speech and actions ; find out 
what parts 'suit you best and act as much as possible. 
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liCam your part as you would learn a poem, not two 
or three lines at a time, but by reading the whole thing 
straight tlirough as many times as need be and getting 
the general hang ” of it. 

But acting is an easy department of speaking in one 
way : what you have to say is all arranged and written 
out for you. 

You have still to learn to speak in public. In order 
to do this successfully, you must learn to rely on your 
ordered mind and not on notes or a written speech. 

Few parsons arc listened to who 'iread their sermons ; 
a ICc^turer who had frequent recourse to notes would be 
howled down; a politi(;al speaker who couldn’t answer 
“ hecklers ” like lightning wouldn’t stand any chance 
in a big election ; a barrister may have every clue followed 
up, and know every point of his discourse, but some un- 
expected {)oint is likely to crop up at any moment with 
which he must immediately deal. 

It is part ol‘ your education that you should learn to 
speak in public and speak well. 

To begin with, you should lecture whenever any small 
gathering of pc^ople want to hear you, describe to them 
the meclianism of an aeroplane if they are ignorant of it, 
or give an account of a little known part of the world if 
you happen to have been there. You will probably do 
this in class at school. 

Again, watch most carebdly all public speakers in 
whatever capacity. Notice just where they fail to hold 
their audience, just where they seem to attract most 
attention : watch their gesticulations, their phrases, their 
enunciation. . . . 

At first you will be frightened at the difference between 
your paucity and their largess of words. As a matter of 
fact, a vocabulary is easily acquired — ^l>y practice. You 
may buy Roget’s Thesauri and learn lists of synonyms 
by heart as G. W. Steevens did ; you may make a point 
of never letting a hitherto unknown word escape your 
attention in books; constant recourse to the Oxford 
Dictionary will help you a great deal. But nothing will 
serve you so well as practice. 

You will be surprised at the ease with which you can 
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call up words from the depths of your brain to express 
what you want to say, so long as you really wish to say 
something and can forget your own self-consciousness and 
speak naturally and humorously. 

Half the battle in speaking is over if you begin well, 
if you can attract your audience in your opening sentences 
by making them laugh. 

There is a vcjy subtle atmosphere existing in every 
audience which you can test almost at once, subcon- 
sciously. You put c^ut a feeler or so to gauges the average 
temperament and mood of those who listen to you. you 
very quickly realise what particular string you must harp 
on to succeed. Renieniber that it isn’t enough to be 
intei'ested in your subject yourself. Your object is to 
make everyone who listens to you equally interested. 

Also, people must be made to understand exactly the 
points that you wish to make. To do this in an article 
or essay it is only necessary to bring them out once. In 
speaking you have to bring out the same point sometimes 
six times over — ^but each time you will havt^ to approach 
it from a different aspe(*t. Listen to good parliamentary 
speeches if you would know how to do this. 

You must have a good deal ol* the actor in your com- 
position to be really effective. You have to ring the 
changes on pathos, cold logic, clear-cut wit, sheer merri- 
ment, forceful passion. . . . You hav(^ to be able to run 
through the whole gamut of the emotioTis. 

One thing above all : to be a good speaker you must be 
in love with the sounds of words : the printed word is a 
cold, lifeless thing ; it is not until the heat of a personality 
uttering it fills it with life that it becomes a ringing, rous- 
ing, full-blooded tiling. Think how whole nations have 
sprung to arms to defend words like Honour, to achieve 
Glory, to greet Death. 

The age of the Cinema is the age of wordlessness. When 
words lose their value something of irreplaceable value is 
lost. There is therefore extreme need of developing your 
latent powers of oratory for the good of the State whose 
servants you are. The English language is your priceless 
heritage. Qon’t abuse that heritage by neglecting it. 

To bcQome an orator you must study the oratory that 
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has stood the test of time and fulfilled the primary con- 
dition of all literature, “thorough truth of substance and 
an answering trtith of style.” It must be ‘the best thought 
expressed in the best possible way, not tricked out with 
tawdry ornament to hide a poverty of thinking. Truth 
is the first test, clearness is the second, lasting power is 
the third, elevation is the fourth, beauty is the fifth. 

Mr Gladstone enunciated the following rules for public 
spealdng : — (1) Study plainness of language, always pre- 
ferring the simpler word; (2) shortness of sentences; 
(3) distinctness of articulation; (4) test and question 
your own arguments beforehand, not waiting for critic 
or opponent ; (5) seek a thorough digestion of, and famili- 
arity with, your subject and rely mainly on these to prompt 
the "proper words ; (6) remember that if you arc to sway 
an audience you must, besides thinking out your matter, 
watch them all along. 

Read carefully the following examples of great oratory 
and notice how they fulfil the conditions— and if you find 
yourself faint-hearted at your early lack of success think 
of Disraeli’s early efforts and ultimate triumph. His 
maiden speech was received with shouts of derisive laughter, 
but he was indifferent to ridicule and if he was howled 
down he was not dismayed. 

Think of Demosthenes and read what Plutarch said about 
his disabilities. 


Sill T. Noimi 

Denmthetm" Training in Oratory 

When he first ventured to speak openly, the people 
made such a noise that he could scant be heard, and 
besides they mocked him for his manner of speech that was 
so strange because he used so many long confused periods, 
and his matter he spake of was so intricate with arguments 
one upon another, that they were tedious, and made men 
weary to hear him. And furthermore he had a very soft 
voice, an impediment in his tongue, and had also a short 
breath, the which made that men could not well under- 
stand what he meant, for his long periods in liis oration 
were oftentimes interrupted before he was at^'thc end of 
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his sentence. So that at length, perceiving he was thus 
rejected, he gave over to speak any more before the 
people, and half in despair withdrew himself into the 
liaven of Piraea. There Eunomus the Thessalian, being 
a very old man, found him, and sharply reproved him, and 
told him that he did himself great wrong, considering that, 
having a manner of speech much like unto Pericles, he 
drowned himself by his faint heart, because he did not 
seek the way to be bold against the noise of the common 
people, and to arm, his body to away with the pains and 
burden of public orations, but suffering it to grow feebler, 
for lack of use and practice. Furthermore, being bnce 
again repulsed and whistled at, as he returned home, 
hanging down his head for shame, and utterly discouraged, 
Satyrus, an excellent player of comedies, being his familiar 
friend, followed him, and went and spake with him. 
Demosthenes made his complaint unto him, that where he 
had taken more pains than all the orators besides, and Jhad 
almost even worn himself to the bones with study, yet he 
could by no means devise to please the people : whereas 
other orators that did nothing but bib all day long, and 
mariners that understood nothing, were quietly heard, and 
continually occupied the pulpit with orations : and on the 
other side that they made no accompt of him. Satyrus 
then answered him. Thou sayest true, Demosthenes, but 
care not for this ; I will help it straight and take away the 
cause of all this : so thou wilt but tell me without book 
certain verses of Euripides or of Sophocles. Thereupon 
Demosthenes presently rehearsed some unto him that 
came into his mind. Satyrus, repeating them after him, 
gave them quite another grace, with such a pronunciation, 
comely gesture, and modest countenance becoming the 
verses, that Demosthenes thought them elean changed. 
Whereby perceiving how much the action (to wit, the 
comely manner and gesture in his oration) doth give grace 
and comeliness in his pleading : he then thought it but a 
trifle, and almost nothing to speak of, to exercise to plead 
well, unless therewithal he do also study to have a good 
pronunciation and gesture. Thereupon he built him a 
cellar under the ground, the which was whole even in my 
time, ai^d lie woSd daily go down into it, to fashion his 
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gesture and pronunciation, and also to exercise his voice, 
and that with speh earnest affection that oftentimes he 
would be there two or three months one after another, 
and did shave his head of purpose, because he durst not 
go abroad in that sort, although his will was good. And 
yet he took his theme and matter to declaim upon, and 
to practise to plead of the matters he had had in hand 
before, or else upon occasion of such talk as he had with 
them that came to see him, while he kept his house. For 
they were no sooner gone from him Jnit he went down 
into liis cellar, and jepeated from the first to the last all 
matters that had passed between him and his 1‘riends in 
talk together and alleged also both his own and their 
answers. And if peradventurc he had been at the hearing 
of any long matter he would repeat it by himsedf ; and 
would linely eoueh and convey it into proper sentences, 
and thus change and alter every way any matter that he 
had*heard, or talked with others. . . . 

But now for his bodily defects of nature, Demetrius 
Phalerian writeth, that he heard Demosthenes himself say, 
being very old, that he did help them by these means. 
First, touching the stammering of his tongue, which was 
very fat, and made him that he could not pronounce all 
syllables distinctly : he did help it by putting of little 
pebble stones into his mouth, which he found upon the 
sands by the river’s side, and so pronounced with open 
mouth the orations he had without book. And for his 
small and soft voice, he made that louder by running up 
steep and high hills, uttering even with full breath some 
orations or verses that he had without book. And further 
it is reported of him that he had a great looking-glass in 
his house, and ever, standing on his feet before it, he would 
learn and exercise himself to pronounce his orations. 


William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (1708-1778) 

Reply to an Aitojek by Horatio Walpole 

Sir, the atrocious crime of being a yoimg man, which 
the honourable gentleman has with such spirit apd decency 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to pall|ate nor 
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deny, but content myself with wishing that I may be one 
of those whose follies may cease with their youth, and not 
of that number who are ignorant in spite of experience. 
Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach 
I will not, sir, assume the province of determining ; but 
sure age may become justly contemptible if the oppor- 
tunities which it brings have passed away without im- 
provement, and vice appears to prevail when the passions 
have subsided. The wreteh who, after having seen 
the consequences of a thousand errors, continues still 
to blunder, and wnose age has only added obstinacy to 
stupidity, is surely the object either of abhorrence or 
contempt, and deserves not that his gray hairs should 
secure him from insult. Much more, sir, is he to be 
abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
virtue, and become more wicked with less temptation; 
who prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjoy, 
and spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his 
country. 

But youth, sir, is not my only crime ; I have been 
accused of acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part 
may cither imply some peculiarities ol gesture, or a 
dissimulation of my real sentiments, and an adoption of 
the opinions and language of another man. In the first 
sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be confuted, and 
deserves only to be mentioned that it may be despised. 
I am at liberty, like every other man, to use my own 
language; and though, perhaps, I may have some am- 
bition, yet, to please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself 
under any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his diction 
or his mien, however matured by age or modelled by 
experience. But if any man shall, by charging me with 
theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter any sentiment 
but my own, I shall treat him as a calumniator and a 
villain; nor shall any protection shelter him from the 
treatment he deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, 
without scruple trample upon all those forms with which 
wealth and dignity entrench themselves : nor shall any- 
thing but age restrain my resentment ; age, which always 
brings one privilege, that of being insolent and supercilious 
without punishment. 
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But with regard, sir, to those whom I have offended, 
I am of opinion that if I had acted a borrowed part I 
should have avoided their censure ; the heat that offended 
them is the ardour of conviction and that zeal for the 
service of my country which neither hope nor fear shall 
influence me to suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while 
my liberty is invaded nor look in silence upon public 
robbery. I will exert my endeavours at whatever hazard 
to repel the aggressor and drag the thief to justice, who- 
ever may protect him in his villainy^, and whoever n)ay 
partake of his plunder . — Speech in Hmifte of Commons, 
mh March 


Edmund Burke 
The End of a Great Trial 

My lords, at this awful close, in the name of the Commons, 
and surrounded by them, I attest the retiring, I attest 
the advancing generations, between wliich, as a link in 
the great chain of eternal order, we stand. We call this 
nation, we call the world to witness, that the Commons 
have shrunk from no labour ; that we liave been guilty 
of no prevarication ; that w(^ have made no compromise 
with crime ; that we have not feared any odium whatso- 
ever, in the long warfare which we have carried on with 
the crimes — ^with the vices — with the exorbitant wealth — 
with the enormous and ovei powcring influence of Eastern 
corruption. 

This war, my lords, wc have waged for twenty-two 
years, and the conflict has been foiight at your lordships’ 
bar for the last seven years. My lords, twenty-two years 
is a great space in the scale of the life of man — it is no 
inconsiderable space in the history of a great nation. A 
business which has so long occupied the councils and 
tribunals of Great Britain, cannot possibly be huddled 
over in the course of vulgar, trite, and transitory events. 
Nothing but some of those great revolutions, that break 
the traditionary chain of human memory, and alter the 
veiy face of nature itself, can possibly obscure it. My 
lords, we are all elevated to a degree of importance by it ; 
the meanest of us will, by means of it, more or less,^ become 
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the concern of posterity, if we are yet to hope for such a 
thing in the present state of the world, as a recording 
retrospective civilised posterity. But this is in the hands 
of the great Disposer of events ; it is not ours to settle 
how it shall be. My lords, your House yet stands — it 
stands as a great edifice ; but let me say that it stands in 
the midst of ruins ; in the midst of the ruins that have 
been made by the greatest moral earthquake that ever 
convulsed and shattered this globe of ours. My lords, 
it has pleased Providence to place us in such a state, that 
we appear every moment to be upon the verge of some 
great mutations. There is one thing and one thing only 
which defies all mutation — that which existed before the 
world, and will survive the fabric of the world itself — I 
mean justice ; that justice which, emanating from the 
Divinity, has a place in the breast of every one of us, given 
us for our guide with regard to ourselves and with regard 
to others, and which will stand, after this globe is burned 
to ashes, our advocate or our accuser before the great 
Judge when He comes to call upon us for the tenor of a 
well-spent life . — Last Speech in the Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, \^th June 1794. 


John Bright (1811-1889) 

The Angel of Death 

I cannot but notice that an uneasy feeling exists as to 
the news which may arrive by the very next mail from the 
East. I do not suppose that your troops are to be beaten 
in actual conflict with the foe, or that they will be driven 
into the sea ; but I am certain that many homes in Eng- 
land in which there now exists a fond hope that the distant 
one may return — ^many such homes may be rendered 
desolate when the next mail shall arrive. The angel of 
death has been abroad throughout the land; you may 
almost hear the beating of his wings. There is no one, 
as when the first-born were slain of old, to sprinkle with 
blood the lintel and the two side-posts of our doors, that 
he may spare and pass on ; he takes his victims from the 
castle ojP the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the 
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cottage of the poor and the lowly, and it is on behalf of 
all these classes i^at I make this solemn appeal. 

I tell the noble Lord,^ that if he be ready honestly and 
frankly to endeavour, by the negotiations about to be 
opened at Vienna, to put an end to this war, no word of 
mine, no vote of mine, will be given to shake his power for 
one single moment, or to change his position in this House. 
I am sure that the noble Lord is not inaccessible to appeals 
made to him from honest motives and with no unfriendly 
feeling. The noble Lord has been for more than forty years 
a Member of this House. Before 1 w&,s born he sat upon 
the Treasury bench, and he has spent his life in the service 
of his country. He is no longer young, and his life has 
extended almost to the term allotted to man. I would 
ask, I would entreat the noble Lord to take a course which, 
when he looks back upon his whole political career — 
whatever he may therein find to be pleased with, whatever 
to regret— cannot but be a source of gratification to him. 
By adopting that course he would have the satisfaction 
of reflecting that, having obtained the object of his laud- 
able ambition — having become the foremost subject of 
the Crown, the director of, it may be, the destinies of his 
count^ 5 ^ and the presiding genius in her councils — he had 
achieved a still higher and nobler ambition ; that he had 
returned the sword to the scabbard — ^that at his word 
torrents of blood had ceased to flow- that he had restored 
tranquillity to Europe, and saved this country from the 
indescribable calamities of Avar . — Speech in House of 
Commons, 23rd Feb, 1855. 

A Plea for Parliamentary Reform 

Now, if my words should reach the ears and reach the 
heart of any man who is interested in the advancement of 
religion in this country, I ask him to consider whether 
there are not great political obstacles to the extension of 
civilisation and morality and religion within the bounds 
of the United Kingdom. We believe— these ministers, 
you and I — we believe in a Supreme Ruler oi‘ the Universe. 
We believe in His omnipotence; avc believe and we 

* Lord Palraorston. 
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humbly trust in His mercy. We know that the strongest 
argument which is used against that belief by those who 
reject it, is an Argument drawn from the misery and the 
helplessness and the darkness of so many of our race, 
even in countries which call themselves civilised and 
Christian. Is not that the fact ? If I believed that this 
misery and this helplessness and this darkness could not 
be touched or transformed, I myself should be driven to 
admit the almost overwhelming force of that ar^ment ; 
but I am convinced that just laws, and an enlightened 
administration of them, would change the face of the 
country. I believe that ignorance and suffering might be 
lessened to an incalculable extent, and that many an Eden, 
beauteous in flowers and rich in fruits, might be raised up 
in the waste wilderness which spreads before us. But 
no class can do that. The class which has hitherto ruled 
in this comitry has failed miserably. It I’evels in power 
and wealth, whilst at its feet, a terrible pciil for its future, 
lies the multitude vdneh it has neglected. If a class has 
lailed, let us try the nation. That is our faith, that is our 
purpose, that is our cry- -Let us try the nation. This it is 
which has (tailed together these countless numbers of the 
people to demand a change ; and, as I think of it, and of 
these gatherings, sublime in their vastness and in their 
resolution, I think I see, as it were, above tlie hill-tops of 
time, the glimmerings of the dawn of a better and a nobler 
day for the country and for the people that I love so well.— 
Speech at Glasgow. IGth Oct. 1860. 


John Ruskin (1819-1900) 

The “ Perfect Gentle Knight ” 

First, then, by industry you must fulfil your vow' to 
your country ; but all Industry and earnestness will be 
useless unless they are consecrated by your resolution to 
be in all things men of honour ; not honour in the common 
sense only, but in the highest. Rest on the force of the 
two main words in the great verse, integer vite, seelerisque 
pnrus.^ You have vowed your life to England ; give it 

^ Perfect in life and pure from cuilt. 
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her wholly — bright, stainless, perfect life— a knightly 
life. Because yjou have to fight with machines instead 
of lances, there may be a necessity for mord ghastly danger, 
but there is none for less worthiness of character, than in 
olden time. You may be true knights yet, though perhaps 
not equites ; you may have to call yourselves “ cannonry ” 
instep of cWalry, but that is no reason why you should 
not call yourselves true men. So the first thing you have 
to see to in becoming soldiers is that you make yourselves 
wholly true. Courage is a mere matter of course among 
any ordinarily well-bom youths; but neithei* truth nor 
gentleness is matter of course. You must bind them like 
shields about your necks ; you must write them on the 
tables of your hearts. Though it be not exacted of you, 
yet exact it of yourselves, this vow of stainless truth. 
Your hearts are, if you leave them unstirred, as tombs in 
which a god lies buried. Vow yourselves crusaders to 
redeem that sacred sepulchre. And remember, before 
all things — ^for no other memory will be so protective of 
you — that the highest law of this knightly truth is that 
under which it is vowed to women. Whomsoever else 

i ron deceive, whomsoever you injure, whomsoever you 
eave unaided, you must not deceive, nor injure, nor leave 
unaided, according to your power, any woman of whatever 
rank. Believe me every \urtue of the higher phases of 
manly character begins in this;— in truth and modesty 
before the face of all maidens ; in uth and pity, or truth 
and reverence, to all womanhood .— on “ War,^^ 
Royal Military Academy^ Woolwich, 1805. 


Viscount Morley of Blackburn (1888- 
The Value of Literature 

Literature is one of the instmments, and one of the 
most powerful instruments, for forming character, for 

a us men and women amied with reason, braced by 
edge, clothed with steadfastness and courage, and 
inspired by that public spirit and public virtue of which 
it has been well said that they are the brightest ornaments 
of the mind of man. Bacon is right, as he genfjrally is, 
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when he bids us read not to contradict and refute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh an5 to consider. Yes,»let us rt^nfl to 

f>nnjadfir. In the times before us that promise or 
threaten deep political, economical, and social controversy, 
what we need to do is to induce our people to weigh and 
consider. We want them to cultivate energy without 
impatience, activity without restlessness, inflexibility 
without ill-humour. I am not going to preach to you any 
artificial stoicism. J am not going to preach to you any 
indifference to money, or to the pleasures of social inter- 
course, or to the esteem and good-will of our neighbours, 
or to any other of the consolations and the necessities ol‘ 
life. But, after all, the thing that matters most, both for 
happiness and for duty, is that we s hould habitually live 
w ith wise thoufrhLs and rigr )it feeling s. EiteratureheJps 
us more than other studies to this most blessed companion- 
ship of wise thoughts and right feelings, and so I have 
taken this opportunity of (earnestly commending it to your 
interest and care . — Address to Lo^tdon VnwcrsHy Eortension 
Student^ 2iUh Feb. 1887. 


Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) 

Speech at Gettysburg 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field, as a final resting-place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that wc should do this. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow” 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what w^e say here, but it can never forget 
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what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated hera to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us — ^that from these honoured dead we take in- 
creased devotion to th e cause for which they here gave 
the last liiir iiieasui^cT^evoti we here highly 

resolve that these dead shall not have in vain — ^that 
the nation 'sfialirim(lerTfo3rKave^a BirlK of freedom ; 
and that tlie government of the peofjle, by the people, i'or 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


COBRETT 

The King\*i Speech 

How destitute of judgement and ol‘ praetieal talent these 
persons hav(^ been, in the eapacity of statesmen and of 
legislators, the present miserable and perilous state of 
England arrijJy demonstrates: and I am now about to 
show you, that they are ecjually destitute in the (*apacity 
of writers. There is some poet who says : 

‘‘ Of all the arts, in which the learn ’d excel. 

The first in rank is that of writing reeM.” 

And though a man may possess great knowledge, as a 
statesman and as a legislator, without being able to per- 
form what this poet would call writing well ; yet surely we 
have a right to expect in a minist£r the capacity of being 
able to write grammatically ; the capacity of putting his 
own meaning clearly down upon paper. But, in the 
composing of a king’s speech, it is not one man, but nine 
men, whose judgement and practical talent are employed. 
A king’s speech is, too, a very short piece of writing. 
The topics are all distinct. Very little is said upon eacL 
There is no reasoning. It is all plain matter of fact, or 
of simple observation. The thing is done with all the 
advantages of abundant time for examination and re- 
examination. Each of the ministers has a wpy of the 
speech to read, to examine, and to observe upon ; and, 
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when no one has anything left to suggest in the way of 
alteration or improvement, the speech is agreed to, and 
put into the mouth of the king. 

Surely therefore, if in any human effort perfection can be 
expected, we have a right to expect it in a king’s speech. 
You shall now see, then, what pretty stuff is put together, 
and delivered to the Parliament, under the name of king’s 
speeches. 

The speech which 1 am about to examine is, ijidecd, 
a speech of the Regent ; but I might take any other of 
these speeches. I clioose this particular speech, because 
the subjects of it arc familiar in America as well as in 
England. It was spoken on the 8th of November, 1814. 
I shall take a sentence at a time, in order to avoid confusion. 

“My lords and gentlemen. It is with deep regret that 
I am again obliged to announce the continuance of his 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition.” 

Even in this short sentence there is something equivocal ; 
for it may be, that the prince’s regret arises i‘rom his being 
obliged to announce, and not from the thing announced. 
If he had said, “With deep regret I announce,” or, ‘'I 
announce with deep regret,” there would havci been 
nothing equivocal. And in a composition like this, all 
ought to be as clear as the pebbled brook. 

“ It would have given me great satisfaction. to have been 
enabled to communicaie to you the termination of the war 
between this country and the United States of America.” 

The double compound times of the verbs, in the first 
part of the sentence, makes the woi ds mean, that it would, 
before the prince came to the House, have given him great 
satisfaction to be enabled to commxmicate ; whereas, he 
meant, “ It would now, have given me great satisfaction 
to be enabled to communicate.” In the latter part of the 
sentence we have a little nonsense. What does termina- 
tion mean ? It means, in this case, end, or conclusion ; 
and thus the prince wished to communicaie an end to the 
wise men, by whom he was surrounded ! To conununi- 
cate is to impart to another any thing that we have in our 
possession or within our power. And so the prince wished 
to impart the end to the noble lords and honourable gentle- 
men. H^ fnight wish to impart, or communicate, the 
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or the intelligence of the end ; but he could not com- 
municaie the end itself. What should we say, if some one 
were to tell us, that an officer had arrived, and brought 
home the termination of a battle, and carried it to Carlton 
House and communicated it to the prince? We should 
laugh at our informant’s ignorance of grammar, though 
we should understand what he meant. And shall we, then, 
be so partial and so unjust as to reverence in kings’ 
councillors that which we should laugh at in one of our 
neighbours ? To act thus would be, my dear son, a base 
abandonment of our reason, which is^, to use the words of 
Dr Watts, the common gift of God to man. 

'"‘Although this. war originated in the most unprovoked 
aggression on tlie part of the Government of the United 
States, and was calculated to promote the designs of the 
common enemy of Europe against the rights and inde- 
pendence of all other nations, 1 never have ceased to enter- 
tain a sincere desire to bring it to a conclusion on just and 
honourable terms. 

The the most would lead us to suppose, that there had 
been more than one aggression, and that the war originated 
in the most unprovoked of them ; whereas the prince’s 
meaning was, that the aggression was an unprovoked one, 
unprovoked in the superlative degree ; and that, therefore, 
it was a most unprovoked aggression. The words all other 
nations, may mean all nations except England ; or, all 
nations out of Europe ; or, all nations other than the United 
States ; or, all nations except the enemy^s own nation. Guess 
♦ you which of these is the meaning : I confess that I am 
wholly unable to determine the question. But what does 
the close of the sentence mean, when taken into view with 
the although at the beginning ? Does the prince mean, 
that he would be justified in wanting to make peace on 
unjust and dishonourable terms because the enemy had 
been the aggressor ? He might, indeed, wish to make it on 
ternjs dishonourable, and even disgraceful, to the enemy ; 
but could he possibly wish to make it on unjust terms? 
Does he mean, that an aggression, however wicked and 
unprovoked, would give him a right to do injustice ? Yet 
if he do not mean tins, what does he mean ? Perhaps (for 
there is no certainty) he may mean, that he wishes to bring 
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the war to a conclusion as soon as he can get jmt and 
honourable terms from the enemy : but, then, what is he to 
do with the althmgh ? Let us try this. ‘‘lam ready, ” say 
you, “ to make peace, if you will give me just terms, although 
you are the aggressor.'' To be sure you are, whether I be 
the aggressor or noil All that you can possibly have the 
face to ask of me is justice ; and, therefore, why do you 
connect your wish for peace with this although ? Either 
you mean, that my aggression gives you a right to demand 
of me more thanjustke, or you talk nonsense. Nor must we 
overlook the word government," which is introduced here. 
In the sentence before, the prince wished to communicate 
the end of the war between “ this country and the United 
States"; but in this sentence we are at war with “the 
Government of the United States.” This was a poor trick 
of sophistry, and as such we will let it pass with only 
observing, that such low trickery is not very becoming 
in men selected from “a noble, honourable, and reverend 
assembly .” — A Grammar of the English Language. 
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THE ART OF WRITING 


Wrifhig (jnakclh^ an CAad tnan, . . , 

Bacon 




HOW TO WRITE 


Every self-respecting person of any intelligence ought to 
have an insatiable craving to express him or her self. 
Most of us are too diffident of our powers to hold an 
audience in speech, but that is no reason why we should 
not captivate the attention of innumerable audiences by 
our written words. 

In the quiet of our own studies we have time to think 
out the best word, to turn phrases to the best possible 
advantage; we can keep cool and collected where we 
might be flurried and tongue-tied if we had to speak our 
thoughts aloud. Many people are apt to lose all sense 
of coherence in their speeches, being desperately anxious 
lest they should ialter or come to a complete stop through 
lack of words. Nothing is more terrifying to a speaker 
than to find that he has run dry of words to express the 
million ideas that are surging up inside him. 

But just as a man wants much practice in speaking \ 
before he can hope to do himself justice, so in writing ! 
everyone finds at first that he is tongue-tied. To cure ' 
this you ought to make up your mind t o w rite every day . 
Describe any incident that may have occurred, any place 
you may have visited, any emotions you may have felt, 
the effect of meeting whatever people you may have talked , 
to or seen ; these impressions should be kept and reread 
from time to time for various reasons, to sec how your 
ideas change, your sense of language develops, your powers 
of observation increase, and so on. 

Really I am advocating the keeping of a daily journal 
. . . not the sort of* diary in which you state, at the same 
length every day, a record of the runs you make, the goals 
you score, the money you owe, the quarrels you have, 
the friendships you make . , . but something that is^^ 
alway^s vitally interesting, something that will show you 
in after years exactly how you improved or deteriorated, 
how poor or how rich you were in youth in imagination, 
sympath;^acuteness of judgment. . . , 
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You must discover the best medium for expressing 
what you want to say by trying all methods. 

If you are swept off your feet by the beauty of a sunset, 
or thrilled by a gale on a hill-top, or tingle all over with the 
excitement of a game or a ride or a chase — if, in a word, it 
is the emotional side of you that is roused, then your soul 
cries out to express herself in poetry. But poetrj’^ is not 
a thing that can be achieved without a deliberate Iraining 
in technique. It may well be that poets of the calibre 
of Keats and Shelley arc bom and not made : but that is 
no reason why you should not train your poetic instinct. 
You will have the satisfaction of coining memorable 
sentences, if not one perfect poem. There arc dozens of 
famous men who have written just one exipiisite sonnet 
or odes but otlicrwise dabbled in poetry to no purpose. 

To discover the music that lies in the sounds of particular 
words, to write rhythmically, to search for the word which 
both exactly expresses the meaning you want and fits 
into the accented beats of the line, is one oj‘ t he best forms 
of exercising your powers of writing. Nothing disciplines 
you so well as verse. 

There are so many more laws that you have to obey 
rigidly than there arc in prose. 

The great objection to trying your hand at versifying 
is that, unless you have patience, you will rest content 
with easy doggerel when you ought to be pressing on to 
sonnets and other more difficult forms. 

It is as well not to tiy to be funny in verse. It is not 
advisable to try even in prose, flumorists are rare : 
would-be humorists far too common. 

No; the best way to practise writing is to work in 
prose like an architect. Imagine that it is a building that 
you are trying to erect ; get your ground-plan complete 
first, set up your scaffolding, know exactly where your 
bricks arc, be certain that people will know their way 
about the house when it is finished and not confuse the 
kitchen with the drawing-room ; try to avoid draughts 
and let there be no loose ends : the whole edifice should 
be compact, firm, economical, not distorted by grotesque 
ornamentation, but, first and last, built to> stand all 
weathers. Relentlessly puli down any part £imt seems 
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likely to be shaky or not to fit in with your original plan. 
You can continue the analogy to your heart’s content. 
I am not now talking about formal essay- writing ; I am 
advising you how to tackle the business of formulating an 
argument, of showing people why they should accept this 
or reject that. 

Essays arc loose sallies of the mind, a sort of butterfly 
writing in which the writer lightly flits froni topic to topic, 
never probing deeply into any hidden secret, exposing 
only his own personality in the way in which he approaches 
his topics. 

Think of the great essayists, Montaigne, Charles Lamb, 
Doctor Johnson, Steele and Addison. They don’t con- 
tribute very much to the stock of the world’s knowledge. 
They add enormously to the gaiety of nations by divulging 
the lovableness of their personalities. 

You will find the task oJ‘ writing true essays entirely 
beyond you unless you have a wcll-develope'd individuality 
of your own. 

Years ago instructors in English used to warn their 
pupils against the use of the word '‘I.” IJjiless a man 
writes almost entirely ol‘ himself he is not writing an essay 
at all — so if you have not an “ ego ” to express, try some 
other form of composition. 

Letter-writing is one of the best foiins of literary exer- 
cise. In a letter you may ramble as you will from one 
subject to another like a man taking a country Walk who 
dives down one lane in order to S(‘e where it leads, makes 
a bee-line aci’oss country for the sake of a change from the 
'highway, goes round in circles instead of going straight 
ahead — in letters there are two people to be considered and 
two only, the readei; and the writer. The writer knows 
exactly how the reader will interpret his short cuts. He 
may indulge in the sort of slang that he uses in conversa- 
tion with the reader ; he may write elliptically. . . . One 
thing, however, he must not do : he must not omit the 
personal pronoun. There is no error of taste which grates 
so much as this of writing “Shall come if it is fine,” 
instead of “ I shall come.” It is a quite inexcusable error. 

But the main point in letter-writing is to avoid hurry 
You wanVa large sheet of paper, foolscap size, not the 
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ridiculous scraps called notepaper ; then you want to think 
of what will please your friend. Is he or ^ she more inter- 
ested in books or games, theatres or hunting, clothes 
or people ? 

Describe the plot of some play that interested you, with 
comments on the acting and the actors ; discuss or quote 
from the book you would like to recommend ; retell some 
story that has amused you . . . but don’t be in a hurr y. 
The best letters are not begun and ended in a day. TEey 
are written partly in bed ; some bits arf added in the train ; 
as mood succeeds mood a different aspect of the same 
story presents itself to the writer : a good letter ought to 
cOvSt more than twopence to send, and demands a large 
envelope. Make up your mind to write at least one really 
good letter a week, not necessarily all the time to the same 

E erson ; there ought really to be very little distinction 
etween that letter and your diary if the friend to whom 
you are writing is really an intimate one. Don’t forget 
that letters are as expressive of your own personality as 
tme essays are. They are subjective and personal. 

As a change from this type of writing you should con- 
tinually try to work up dramatic material into short 
stories, plays and even novels. There is an immense 
demand for short stories, and it is likely that your efforts 
will be at least as good as those that >'^011 read once you 
grasp the technique. 

A short story has to he pnmed and pared down to the 
lowest possible limit. All the conversations must be in 
keeping with the characters, definitely help on the action 
and lead up to the final dinouement. 

Complication of plot should be avoided. You don’t 
want to cram twenty years of excit ed existence into three 
thousand words. The best short stories just create an 
atmosphere ; they do not contain an elaborate plot. On 
the other hand they do stand or fall by their conversations, 
and the invention of dialogue is usually the stumbling- 
block that puts beginners oflF. 

When next \ou go to a theatre to see a Barrie or a 
Galsworthy play, attend very carefully to the sentences 
spoken. You will quickly see that they all fit like links 
in a chain ; nothing is said merely for the sake o’fsspeaking. 
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Every word contributes something to the unravelling of 
the plot or to the development of character. 

Remember tliat in all writing your object is to express 
yourself appropriately, perspicuously^ accurately and per- 
suasively. If you can keep these four words in your mind 
you'wil] not be at fault over your grammar, for grammati- 
cal mistakes are really caused by illogical expressions. 
If, I mean, you state precisely what you intend to say, in 
such a way that no one could misconstrue your meaning, 
then you are perforp e writing grammatically. 

There is no reason under heaven why you should spend 
much time on formal lessons in grammar. Its rules are 
always changing, like colloquial idioms, and what is correct 
in one age is incorrec^t in another. 

If nine hundred and ninety-nine people out of every 
thousand answer “ Me ” to the question : “ Who is that ? ” 
it is merely absurd to suggest that the verb “ to be ” takes 
the same case after it as before it. and demand that they 
should reply: “I.” Grammar follows the language, not 
language the grammar. There is very little point in 
knowing the correct definition of a gerund if you don’t 
know how to use it. Purists in language are by no means 
always the most forceful writers. 

No ; seek first appropriateness. Think of your audience. \ 
Don’t make a navvy talk like an Archbishop nor a fox- 
hunter like a nursery governess. To be truly appropriate 
means that you must watch carefully at all times and in 
all places what is appropiiatc ; this closely approximates 
to laiowing what good form is. Perspicuity means that 
you must be crystal clear in your argument; that you 
should be accurate ought to be self-evident, but most 
writers are shockingly inaccurate, using words in the 
vaguest possible way ; for inaccuracy does not always 
mean the incorrect account of an incident, or a mistake 
in time or the colour of a person’s eyes. A far more re- 
prehensible form of inaccuracy is that which is not. so 
easily detected, the employment of terms in their wrong 
sense — “individual,” for example, used for “man” in 
general, for instance. Without the power of persuasive- 
ness, you might as well not write at all. You don’t write 
with the4dea of irritating : your object is to charm your 
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readers. You want to make them believe what you 
believe and to have faith in your personality. 

Charm in writing is an extremely difficult thing to 
achieve. Sometimes enthusiasm and vigour will carry 
you through ; sometimes humour will do instead . . . and 
there are, of course, occasions when you will have to be 
angry. As a model of the forthright method read Sir 
Philip Sidney’s famous letter to his father’s secretary. It 
is as well in life to be ready for any emergency. 

Consider yourself in every conceivable situation : dis- 
missed from office wrongfully, honoured by the State, 
abused, threatened, advised, asked for advice. Concoct 
letters and speeches to seive all these and other occasions, 
and t])cn you will liot b(' left tongue-tied or phraseless 
when you want words. 

A very useful exercise is to imagine yourself a famous 
person in fiction or history at some great crisis in his or 
her life, and then write as you would expect him or her 
to write to friends and enemies. 

The thing has been done superbly by Major Maurice 
Baring in Dead Letters, with just that touch of humour 
which makes them perennially entertaining. 

You are reading a play of Shakespeare. Well, make 
all the characters write to one another about the events 
that are happening all round them, remembering to write 
as the character would write in the circumstances. By 
doing this you will be giving yourself excellent practice in 
the art of fiction. Every novelist and playwright has to 
think himself right inside the characteis he is creating; 
if he does not do this he had better keep silence. Just as 
in acting the actor is lost who keeps his own personality 
when he is supposed to be someone quite different, so the 
writer must stifle his own opinions completely if he wishes 
to make his creations live. 

If you watch carefully you will notice how authors tnake 
people live by the deftest, vslightest touches. An army 
officer says “ Quite, quite ” in answer to any conversational 
point ; a stolid farm labourer : “ Oooo-errr.” ; a city clerk 
repeats ‘‘ Ab-so-ioof-ly ” to everything ; a bookie’s assist- 
ant : That’s right, sir,” and so on. 

‘‘Reely?” queries the shopgirl; and: ‘'It^a huge 
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joke,” answers the schoolgirl. As a nation we seem to 
talk a thousand different languages. Each profession, 
each sport, each age, each sex has its own jargon. 

Jargon is all right in its right place. If everybody 
cultivated everybody else’s jargon the language would be 
considerably enriched ; unfortunately we each of us cling 
to our own little department, so that we talk exclusively a 
hunting lingo, a football lingo, a dancing lingo. . . . 

It is when the freshness has worn oft and one begins to write 
letters of the following sort that it becomes time to begin 
our study of words and their meanings all over again : — 

‘^SiR — With reference to previous correspondence in 
this matter, I am to say that in all the circumstances of 
this case the Commissioners are of the opinion that it 
would be desirable that a publici enquiry in connexion 
with tlie Charity should be held in the locality.” 

That is what jargon is — something out of which every 
light and colour and shade of meaning has departed 
through constant and inaccurate use. 

Stop now and rewrite that letter as it should be written. 
I won’t insult you by olTering you a “ fair copy.” 

But I will ask you to compare it with that famous 
letter of Sir Philip Sidney which by some chance you 
may not have read before. So here it is. 

“ Mr Molyneux. Few words arc best. My letters 
to my father have come to the eyes of some. Neither can 
I condemn any but you for it. If it be so, you hav(‘ play(Hl 
the very knave with me ; and so I will make you know 
if I have good proof of it. But for that so much as is past. 
For that is to come, I assure you before God, that if ever 
I know you do so much as read any letter I write to my 
father without his commandment, or my consent, I will 
thrust my dagger into you. And trust to it, for I speak 
it in earnest. In the meantime, farewell.” 

That is the way to write a letter. There is a certain 
charm even about that threatening document. Compare 
it with this piece of meaningless reporting : 

^ Quoted by G. H. Mair in Modern English Literntiire. Home TJni* 
varsity LUirfary. Williams & Norgafce. 
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‘‘The progrfipune of the evening was alike interestii^ 
and instructive, consisting of music and oratory, music 
that unlocks the depths of the human heart and bears 
away the soul captive to visions of higher things than the 
jingie of the money-changer’s gold ; and oratory that 
crystallises these emotions into spoken articulated "words, 
and gives a concrete appreciation of the facts of the day 
where there had previously been only an abstract sense 
of altruism. Both music and oratory were of a high 
character. The tone of the meeting^ was appreciative, 
while the musicians charmed it, and enthusiastic when 
the orators appealed to it.”^ 

It is after reading this sort of thing that one is inclined 
to believe more than ever in the excellent advice offered 
by a famous editor to a would-be journalist : 

“Having made certain that you have something of 
great importance to say, say it in the shortest possible 
number of words and then rephrase what you have 
written as a cable which you have to send to Australia 
at your own expense.” 

As an example of utter lack ol‘ char m and baffling mean- 
ing it would be hard to beat the official report which began : 

“ When the year ending September 30, 1914, is adopted 
by a brewer for the purpose of computing standard barrel- 
age, and the brewer proves to the Commissioners that he 
has,closed any brewery and it has not since been used as 
a brewery, so much of any beer so brewed at the closed 
brewery as the Commissioners think just in the circum- 
stances shall be deemed to be beer brewed at the brewer’s 
brewery.” ^ 

Whereas in the following I should be safe to offer a big 
prize to anyone who could elucidate thi‘ meaning. 

“As from the dates hereafter mentioned the price of 
coal sold or offered for sale at the pit’s mouth directly or 
indirectly by the owner of the mine or on his behali for 
use in the United Kingdom shall be a price exceeding by 
nine shillings in the case of mines in the South Wales and 

» Quoted by Sir Edward Cook in Literary Recreations. 
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Monmouthshire and Forest of Dean districts and six 
shillings and sixpence in other cases or such lower sum as 
may be fixed by the Controller of Coal Mines in any par- 
ticular case the price of coal of the same description, sold 
in similar quantities, and under similar conditions affect- 
ing the sale at the pit’s mouth at the same coal mine on 
the corresponding date (or as near thereto as, having 
regard to the course of business, may be practicable) in 
the twelve months ended the thirtieth day of June nineteen 
hundred and fourteen. 

After reading these three extracts you may be the more 
readily inclined to agree with Thomas Hardy when he said : 

“An appreciation of what is real literature, and efforts 
to keep real literature alive, have become imperative, if 
the taste for it is not to be entirely lost, and with the loss 
of that taste its longer life in the English language. While 
millions have lat<^ly been learning to read, few of them 
have been learning to discriminate : and the result is an 
appalling increase every day in slipshod writing that would 
not have been tolerated for one moment a hundred years 
ago. I don’t quite like to say so, but I fear that the vast 
increase of hurried descriptive reporting in the newspapers 
is largely responsible for this in England : writing done 
by men, and still more by women, who ai’e utterly in- 
capable of, and unconscious of, that grin of delight which, 
William Morris assured us, comes over the real artist 
either in letters or in other forms of art at a close approxi- 
mation to, if not an exact achievement of, his ideal, . . . 
Every kind of reward, prize, oi' grant, therefore, which 
urges omnivorous readers and incipient writers towards 
appreciating the splendours of English undefiled, and the 
desire of producing such for themselves, is of immense 
value. ” ^ 

So it is your business to try to acquire such power that 
you may, one day, find that grin of delight stealing over 
you which is reserved for real artists only. 

Always aim at being an artist and you will probably fall 
little short of your aim. That every man should hitch 
his wagon to a star was one of the wisest pieces of advice 

^ Quoi^ by Sir Edward Cook in Library Recreations. Macmillan. 
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ever given eve^ by Emerson. Keep yourself continually 
in the society of artists and you will become one. By 
continually wallowing in a pig’s diet of second-rate journal- 
ism you will find yourself writing in this sort of strain : 

“For a period I found it a duty to veritably travel with 
Earl Roberts, the most popular little soldier of his time. ...” 

“Glittering coronets would float about the ball-room, 
escorted by gentlemen in hunting pink arid solemn black- 
and-white . . . here one saw good •shepherds, replete 
with smock and crook, and it was literally true that the 
sheep kn(‘w their voi(*es and followed them.” 

In fact it is quite likely that this fustian may deceive 
you and that you will even now not be able to differentiate 
between gross, d(*graded and debased chatter of that soj t 
and real manly English as Newman wrote it. In the 
following extract words really mean something; they 
glow with fervour : — 

“ Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman 
to say that he is one* who iK^ver inflicts pain. This descrip- 
tion is both refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is 
mainly occupied in merely removing the obstacles which 
hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those about 
him: and he concuis with their movements rather than 
takes the initiative himself*. His benefits may be considered 
as parallel to what are called comforts or conveniences in 
arrange‘nicnts of a personal nature ; like an easy chair or 
a good fire, which do their pai t in dispelling cold and 
fatigue, though nature provides both means of rest and 
animal heat without them. The true gentleman in like 
manner carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast : — all 
clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or 
suspicion, or gloom, or resentment ; his great concern 
being to make everyone at his ease and at home. He has 
his eyes on all his company : he is tender towards the 
bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful towards 
the absurd ; he can recollect to whom he is speaking : he 
guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics which 
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may irritate : he is seldom prominent in conversation, and 
never wearisoipe. He makes light of favours while he 
does them, and seems to be receiving when ho is conferring. 
He never speaks of liimself except when compelled, never 
defends himsetf by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander 
or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who 
interfere with him, and interprets everything for the best. 
He is never mean or little in his disputes, never takes 
unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuaif‘s evil which he dare not 
say out. From a long-sighted prudence, he observes the 
maxim of an ancient sage, that we should ever conduct 
ourselves towards our enemy, as if he were one day to be 
our friend. He has too much good sense to be affronted 
at insults, he is too well employed to remember injuries 
and too indolent to bear malice. He is patient, foj bcaring 
and resigned, on philosophical principles ; he submits to 
pain, because it is inevitable, to bereavement, because it 
is irreparable, and to death, because it is his destiny. 
If he engages in controversy of any kind his disciplined 
intellect preseiwes him from the blundering dis(»ourtesy 
of better, perhaps, but less educated minds; who, like 
blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who 
mistake the point in argument, wastcj their strength, on 
trifles, misconceive their adversary, and leave the question 
more involved than they find it. lie may be light or 
wrong in his opinion, but he is too clear-headed to be un- 
just : he is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is 
decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater candour, con- 
sideration, indulgence ; he throws himself into the minds 
of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes. He 
knows the weakness of human reason as well as its strengtjj, 
its promise and its limits. 

These words burn themselves into the mind. It is 
impossible to read them without being in some degree 
elevated : I quite realise that it depends on h(nio you read, 
but if you spend as long over getting that paragraph into 
your mind as I took in copying it out, you will have got 
the gist of it inside you. 

* Tii>e Idea of a University. Cardinal Nowniuri. Longriiau. 
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It is of passages like the foregoing that Keats must have 
been thinking when he said ; 

‘‘ Let him on a certain day read a certain page of full 
Poesy or distilled Prose, and let him wander with it, and 
muse upon it, and reflect from it, and bring home to it, 
and prophesy upon it, and dream upon it : until it becomes 
stale. But when will it do so ? Never — ^When Man has 
arrived at a certain ripeness in intellect any one grand 
and spiritual passage serves him a starting-post towards 
all ‘ the two-and-tliirty Palaces.’ ” * 

As a rule I do not think that mere snippets serve much 
purpose. When in the reading mood one wants a whole 
book. When one feels fit to tackle the whole of Gibbon or 
Carlyle, a diet of anthologies irritates ; it is like being 
compelled to make a whole meal of olives when you are 
very hungry. 

But sometimes brief, good passages pull us up short 
and make us think. We recognise here, at any rate, that, in 
Bacon’s words, the great value of line writing is that it gener- 
ates, casts its seeds into the minds of others, provokhig and 
causing infinite actions and opmions in succeeding ages. 
In other words, the reading of great literature is one of the 
main causes of our own writing. Your own attempts at 
self-expression will be coloured by what you have been 
reading, and steeping yourself in the noble expressions of 
noble men will go lar both to make you noble in yourself and 
hand on the torch of liigh thinking and honourable living. 

This is perhaps why the countiy as a whole seems to 
have degenerated in its ideals. 

Only a generation ago there were few families who failed 
to assemme for a daily reading of a chapter of the Bible. 
That it led to abuses, I know : there is little to be gained 
by ploughing one’s way straight through from Genesis to 
the Revelation, but no sane person can doubt that the 
influence of Bible-rcading was extraordinarily valuable; 
now that it has been replaced by the reading of newspaper 
'‘leaders ” there is a slackening of moral fibre. If you 
wish really to write with fire, honestly and simply, make 
up your mind not to let a day pass without readmg some- 
thing that is worth while, varymg from Isaiah to Dickens, 
from Job to Pope„ from Ecclesiastes to Chaucer. 
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You remember what Milton said : 

‘‘He who wpuld not be frustrate of his hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a 
true poet ; that is, a composition and pattern of the best 
and honourable things ; not presuming to sing high praises 
of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he have in himself 
the experiences and the practice of all that which is 
praiseworthy.” 

To get into the position of wishing to be always among, 
the best and most^honourable : that should be your aim 
. . , then you will not be frustrate of your hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things. 

You now know how Milton achieved his nobility ol' 
speech. It was no accident of genius ; there is no accident 
in genius ; it came to pass as the natural result of setting 
before liirnself a very high standard and never being false 
to it. 

You se(‘ how inc art of writing is tied up in character. 
No writing serves any purpose which does not express 
character, and if your character is not worthy don’t write 
until it is. To make it worthy seek constantly the society 
of those who are worthy, both in books and in real life. 
Evil communications do most certainly corrupt. 

Tnchildhood, you can’t help but remember, as Traherne 
says, that the dust and stones of the street were as precious 
as gold ; the gates were at first the end of the world ; the 
green trees transported and ravished you ... all the 
world was yours and you were the only spectator and 
enjoyer of it ; so it was with much ado that you were 
corrupted and made to learn the dirty devices of the 
world. 

I want to draw you back again . . . for it is possible 
to get back, not as Barrie gets back, by make-believe, 
but in reality. Philosopliei’s and poets soar beyond the 
ordinary and leave the dirty devices behind. It is for 
you to cultivate the poet and the philosopher that are in 
you. Cultivate your imagination, test your powers of 
reasoning and observation, face the truth, record your best 
and happiest moments. . . • 

Yes: writing is not the juxtaposition of nouns and 
adjectives and adverbs and prepositions in the right order. 
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It hais really vei y little to do with granmiatical correctness* 
It has everything to do with the evolution pf a personality. 

You must make up your mind to this. 

Either you have come through the ruck and discovered 
where lies your path of Conquest in Life (in this case you 
need not worry overmuch about this book) or else you have 
still to lind the way. There is a way for everyone, but 
most people seem to miss it 

, It lies in a refusal to accept the second-rate, in a deter- 
mination to be among the leaders, , not the followers. 
Don’t hide yourself under the inanity that we can’t all be 
leadtii’S. It would be a good thing if we could. At any 
rat(^, make up your mind to lead in one direction : to 
spread swe^etness and light as far as possible. You won’t 
do that in a day, but as 1 said, once you have liitched your 
wagon to a stai* there's a hope* that you may really soar 
above the mud, at least by an inch or two. It is something 
if you clear a three-foot hedge. 

Get into the attitude that possessed Keats when he wrote : 

I am convinced more and more, cvei*y day, that fine 
writing is, next to fine doing, the top thing of the world ; 
the Paradise Lost becomes a greater wonder. The more 
I know what my diligence may in time probably effect 
the more does my heart distend with pride and obstinacy. 

. . . My own being wliich I know' to be becomes of more 
consequence to me than the crowds ol‘ shadows in the shape 
of men and women that inhabit a kingdom. The soul is 
a world of itself, and has enough to do with its own home.” 

'‘To maintain ecstasy is success in life,” says Walter 
Pater. “While all melts under our feet we may well catch 
at any exquisite passion or any contribution to knowledge 
that seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a 
moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange 
colours, and curious odours, or work of the artist’s hands, 
or the face of one’s friend. Not to discriminate every 
moment some passionate attitude in those about us, and 
in the brilliancy of their gifts some tragic dividing of 
forces on their ways is, on this short day of frost and sun, 
to sleep before evening. ” 

In other Avoids, keep yourself open to impression, lose 
yourself in aesthetic delight but snatch at the golden 
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moments and live them over again by trying to pin them 
on to paper. ^ 

The only reason why most of us write badly is that we are 
so slack. 

We are too slack to think for ourselves ; we are too slack 
ever to believe in our ability ; we are too slack even to 
look at what there is to see. We can sit in a room with 
a friend for an hour and not know the colour of his or her 
eyes or be able to describe what he or she was wearing. 
To sleep before evciyng would seem to be the commonest 
of vices. 

The true joy in life, as Bernard Shaw sees, is something 
very different from this ; “ The true joy in life is the beings 
used for a purpose recognised by yourself as a mighty one ; 
the being thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on 
the serap heap ; the being a force of Nature instead of a 
feverish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances com- 
plaining that the ^/orld will not devote itself to making 
you happy.’’ 

If you think for a moment, you will recognise this to 
be the truth : you and I are dissatisfied when we are not 
being used or being used wrongfully. Happiness comes 
to us when we are called upon to exercise our fortitude. 

“ I did not know how good a man I was till then,” says 
the hero in Youth. '‘I remember sixteen hours on end 
with a mouth dry as a cinder and a steering-oar over the 
stern to keep my first command head on to a breaking sea. 
I did not know how good a man I was till then. ... I 
remember my youth and the feeling that will never come 
back any more — ^the feeling that I could last for ever, 
outlast the sea, the earth, and all men.” 

Yes, youth is the time to write — in youth, when our 
energies are not sapped and we can be trained to respond 
as the Chinese are trained. 

“ To feel, and in order to feel to express, or at least to 
understand the expression of all that is lovely in Nature, 
of all that is poignant and sensitive in man, is to us in 
itself a sufficient end. A rose in a moon-lit garden, the 
shadow of trees on the turf, almond bloom, scent of pine, 
rthe wine-cup and the guitar ; these and the pathos or life 
md death, the long embrace, the hand stretched out in 

L 
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vain, the moment that glides for ever away, with its freight 
of music and light, into the shadow and hush of the 
haunted past, all that we have, all that efudes us, a bird 
on the wmg, a perfume escaped on the gale — ^to all these 
things we are trained to respond, and the response is what 
we call literature.’’ 

The first thing you have to learn is to respond to beauty, 
to hate all lying and intellectual dishonesty, to want to 
clear up the mess that lies about you, to think clearly 
and to know what you want. Then get to work. 

Begin to write : you can talk : you have words : you 
read : you can pick up more words : at first you will 
find yourself clumsy in expression, unable to state clearly 
what you mean, your sentences will become hopelessly 
involved, but keep the flame of your passion alive : don’t 
write just for the sake of a reward of marks or commenda- 
tion : write whenever you feel like it, and soon, very soon, 
the words will come, the sentences will begin to straighten 
themselves out, the artistic grin of delight will creep over 
your face, you will find yourself among the creators. 



PART IV 


THE ART OF CRITICISM 



The reader is recommended to read Mr Greening Lamborn’s 
Rwliments of Criticism (Oxford University Press), to which 
1 owe much in this Section. 



THE ART OF CRITICISM 


Without exercising your critical faculties you can get 
nowhere. And there are laws of criticism that you must 
learn. 

Instinctively, however, you have been criticising all 
your life. You criticise the habits of your friends, you 
criticise your sister’s dress and your brother’s batting, you 
criticise all politicians and most parsons, you are not silent 
about the shortcomings of your masters and mistresses. 
And all this is to the good. It would be even better if 
you criticised more people favourably and fewer adversely. 
Adverse criticism so frequently betrays ignorance or 
narrowness of mind. 

Destructive criticism is only valuable when it prepares 
the way for constructive criticism. 

There is a danger, too, in criticism of becoming a prig. 
It is no use casting mud at Nat Gould, Charles Garvice, 
Tarzan of the Apes or Charlie Chaplin just because all your 
intellectual .friends revile them. There must be a reason. 
Most popular writers are poor because popular taste is 
vulgar and low and whenever any writer or artist panders 
to the public demand for inanity or sensation he commits 
a crime for which he cannot ever be forgiven : he has 
bartered his soul for material gain. It is merely waste of 
time to discuss him at all. 

Your business is to train yourself to achieve good taste, 
to sense beauty when you see it, to maintain a high stan- 
dard of living, to worship beauty in others and to create it 
yourself. There can never be too much beauty : your 
taste will never be perfect. 

To test the sound and true is the business of criticism 
whether in shoe-leather, cloth, motor engines or poetry. 

First, of course, we have to recognise as Matthew Arnold 
recognised that the critical power is of lower rank than the 
creative, that the true function of man is to create, but we 
cannot always be creating : “ for the creation of a master- 
work of literature two powers must concur, the power of 
165 
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the man and the power of the moment, and the man is 
not enough without the moment,” whereas the object of 
criticism is to make the best ideas prevail. “Presently 
these new ideas reach society, the touch of truth is the 
touch of life, and there is a stir and growth everywhere : 
out of this stir and growth come the creative epochs of 
literature,” 

It is obvious, too, that a poet, for instance, must know 
life and the world before dealing with them in poetry: 
lie must therefore criticise first. , 

Matthew Arnold suggests that Byron, Shelley and Words- 
worth would have been greater poets if they had taken the 
trouble to know more. Wordsworth read too little ; Byron 
was empty and Shelley incoherent. 

Not that books matter. Shakespeare was no deep 
reader. It is the national temper of the time that counts. 
When Shelley was alive there was no national glow of life 
and thought as there was in Elizabethan England, and 
so the creative power of poetry wanted materials and a 
basis. 

It is the greatness of Burke that he, almost alone 
among politicians, brought ideas and thought to bear on 
politics. 

“The notion of the free play of the mind upon all 
subjects,” says Arnold, “being a pleasure in itself, being 
an object of desire, being an essential provider of elements 
without which a nation'^ spirit, whatever compensations 
it may have for them, must, in the long run, die of in- 
anition, hardly enters into an Englishman’s thoughts. It 
is noticeable that the word curiosity, which in other lan- 
guages is used in a good sense, to mean, as a high and fine 
quality of man’s nature, just this disinterested love of a 
free play of the mind on all subjects, for its own sake — it 
is noticeable, I say, that this word has in our language no 
sense of the kind, no sense but a rather bad and dis- 
paraging one. But criticism, real criticism, is essentially 
the exercise of this very quality: it obeys an instinct 
prompting it to try to know the best that is known and 
thou^t in the world, irrespectively of practice, politics, 
and ever3rthing of the kind.” 

The exercise of criticism makes us remember that we 
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have a mind and that the mind may be made the source of 
great pleasure. 

The first rule that Arnold lays down is that criticism 
must be disinterested. Its business is simply to know the 
best that is known and thought and by maldng, in its 
turn, this known, to create a current of true and fresh 
ideas. All practical consequences and applications are 
outside the province of criticism : once they enter into it 
they cling to it and stifle it. One has but to think of the 
infamies perpetrated by The Edinlntrgh Review and Block- 
wood^ s a century ago and by nearly every paper in England 
to-day to realise the truth of this. 

Disinterested criticism scarcely ever seems to exist : 
small coteries bolster up the aims of the individual members 
who belong to them : men who strike out on independent 
lines are treated with contempt, maliciously, wilfully mis- 
understood by critics on papers out of sympathy with their 
political aims. Arnold was right when he urged the 
faculty of disinterestedness as the first essential. 

Slowly and in obscurity must the true critic work, refus- 
ing to lend himself to the point of view of the practical man. 
The practical man is amused or not amused, interested or 
not interested, and that is as far as his criticism takes him, 
but Saintc-Bcuve is wiser. “In France,” he says, “the 
first consideration for us is not whether we are amused and 
pleased by a work of art or mind, nor is it whether we are 
touched by it. What we seek above all to learn is, whether 
we were right in being amused with it, and in applauding it, 
and in being moved by it.” This is a manifestation of 
intellectual conscience — a thing that is almost unknown 
in England — ^it is a thing that is found only in those whose 
intelligence is quick,, open and sensitive. 

We can pride ourselves on energy and honesty . . . and 
genius being mainly an affair of energy we can claim many 
geniuses; but genius working through energy demands 
complete freedom and is not amenable to conformed 
standards. 

Now prose demands the qualities of intelligence above 
all . . . consequently France l^ds us in prose as she is 
behind us in poetry. 

Set a Frencliman to write poetry, he is limited, artificial 
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and impotent J set him to write prose, he is free, natural 
and eTOctive. Because of the French Academies, with 
their prescribed standards of criticism, the French prose 
writers excel in form, method, precision, proportions and 
arrangement. In other words, the Academy leads to 
culture, clearness, correctness, propriety, and so creates 
a force of educated opinion. The result is that in France 
there is a powerful public opinion to keep the standard 
hdgh, while in England criticism is cried down as the voice 
of an insignificant, over-fastidious minority : the result, 
in Arnold’s mind, is that there is a note of provinciality 
manifest in even our greatest writers because we lack a 
centre of correct information. This note of provinciality 
is not only evident in style in Jeremy Taylor and Burke, 
but in matter in Addison. 

“It is comparatively a small matter to express oneself 
well, if one will be content with not expressing much, with 
expressing only trite ideas : the problem is to express new 
and profound ideas in a perfectly sound and classical style. 
He is the true classic, in every age, who does that.” 

The provincial note leads to exaggeration: “its ad- 
miration weeps liysterical tears, and its disapprobation 
foams at the mouth.” No one would deny that that is 
the worst fault of modern criticism. 

So we get the eruptive and the aggressive manner in 
literature . . . not having the lucidity of a large and 
centrally placed intelligence, the provincial spirit has not 
its graciousness : it does not persuade, it makes war ; it 
has not urbanity. ... In England there needs a miracle of 
genius like Shakespeare’s to produce balance of mind, and 
a miracle of intellectual delicacy like Dr Newman’s to 
produce urbanity of style. How prevalent all round 
us is the want of balance of mind and urbanity of style : 
so we turn first to Sainte-Beuve when we want to learn 
anything of the Art of Criticism : “he found out every- 
thmg about the author he was studying down to the 
minutest details ; nothing mental, moral, or physiological 
escaped him. He then produced a life-like portrait, and 
when we have once read a criticism of Sainte-Beuve on 
any writer, he lives in our .minds as Sainte-Beuve painted 
him.” 
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It is as well to start with Sainte-Beuve’s definition of a 
classic. 

“A true classic,’’ he says, “is an author who has en- 
riched the human mind, increased its treasure, and caused 
it to advance a step ; who has discovered some moral and 
not equivocal truth, or revealed some eternal passion in 
that heart where all seemed known and discovered ; who 
has expressed his thought, observation, or invention, in 
no matter what form, only provided it be broad and great, 
refined and sensible^ sane and beautiful in itself : who has 
spoken to all in his own peculiar style, a style which is 
found to be also that of the whole wrorld, a style new without 
neologism, new and old, easily contemporary with all time. 
Such a classic may for a moment have been revolutionary ; 
it may at least have seemed so, but it is not ; it only lashed 
and subverted wdiatcver prevented the restoration of the 
balance of order and beauty.” 

“ A classic should above all include conditions of uni- 
formity, wisdom, moderation and reason, which dominate 
and contain all the others.” 

Goethe has something apposite to say on this point ; 

“I call the classical healthy y and the romantic sickly. 
In my opinion the Nibelungen song is as much a classic 
as Homer. Both are healthy and vigorous. The works 
of the day are romantic, not because they are new, but 
because they are weak, ailing, or sickly. Ancient works 
are classical not because they are old, but because they are 
powerful, fresh and healthy. If we regarded romantic 
and classical from these two points of view we should soon 
all agree.” 

“I believe the temple of taste is to be rebuilt,” says 
Sainte-Beuve : “ but its reconstruction is merely a matter 
of enlargement, so that it may become the home of all 
noble human beings, of all who have permanently in- 
creased the sum of the mind’s delights and possessions.” 

And again : 

“ The first condition of taste, after obtaining knowledge 
of all, lies not in continual travel, but in rest and cessation 
from wandering. Nothing blunts and destroys taste so 
much as endless journeyings ; the poetic spirit is not the 
Wandering Jem. However, when I speak of resting and 
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makitig choicei my meaning is not that we are to imitate 
those who charm us most among our masl^ers in the past. 
Let us be content to know them, to penetrate them, to 
admire them : but let us, the late-comers, endeavour to be 
ourselves. Let us have the sincerity and naturalness of 
our own thoughts, of our own feelings : so much is always 
possible. To that let us add what is more difficult, eleva- 
tion, an aim, if possible, towards an exalted goal : and 
while speaking our own language, and submitting to the 
conditions of the times in which we liye, whence we derive 
our strength and our defects, let us ask from time to time, 
our brows lifted towards the heights and our eyes fixed 
on the group of honoured moj*tals : what would they say 
ofmr^ 

He quotes many passages from Joubert to show the 
high standards that guide all true critics : 

“ In our written language there must be voice, soul, 
space, grand style, words which exist of themselves and 
carrv their place with them.” 

“ Writers who have influence are only men who express 
perfectly what others think, and who awaken in the mind 
ideas and feelings that were ready to spring into being. 
Literatures have their origin in depths of men’s minds.” 

Joubert regarded truth in style as an indispensable 
quality : he hated all that was bombastic, colossal and 
trifling. “Sti*ength is not energy,” he says: “some 
authors have more muscle than talent — where there is no 
delicacy there is no litoratui’c.” 

He worshipped enthusiasm^ by which he meant a sort 
of exalted peace, but distinguished it from explosion. Fine 
works in his opinion do not intoxicate, but enchant. “ It 
is good, it is beautiful for thoughts to shine, but they must 
not sparkle.” 

If you want to know what true criticism is, read Sainte- 
Beuve on Rabelais, Here you will see the true path where 
a critic steers clear equally of exaggerated praise and of 
unmerited blame. 

“ When we want to read Rabelais aloud, even before 
men (before women it is impossible) we are always in the 
position of a man wishing to cross a vast open space full 
of mud and filth : every moment it is necessary to take a 
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long stride, and to walk without getting rather dirty is 
difficult.” 

And yet he tells us in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
chapters of Gargantm we get the soundest and most far- 
reaching system of education imaginable : 

“ At every turn we recognise the enlightened physician, 
physiologist and philosopher . . . the new character of 
the education lies in the combination of play and study, in 
learning things by making use of them, in putting books 
and the things of Jife side by side, theory and practice, 
body and mind, gymnastics and music, as with the Greeks, 
without, however, modelling ourselves on the past, but 
having regard continually to the present and future.” 

Here you will see proof of the two qualities so de- 
sirable and so rare in criticism : common sense and 
moderation. 

It comes out equally well in his remarks on Madame dc 
Genlis : “ What she lacked was elevation of soul and 
talent — that is, truth and nature ; otherwise she possessed 
the social elegance, tact and charm.” 

He accuses her of “want of balance ” in her educational 
mission : “ the feeling for antiquity, the moral and literary 
genius which does it honour, the high ideal it supposes, is 
entirely wanting, and does not seem to be even suspected.” 

Her worst fault was a lack of harmony between her 
conduct and her principles. 

In his portrait ol‘ Balzac he dwells on the necessity of 
studying a writer’s physiology and hygiene as an indis- 
pensable chapter in the analysis of genius . . . and here 
again he gives flashes to show precisely what criticism 
should be. 

“ What Balzac,” he writes, “ did not see at a first glance 
he generally lacked : reflection did not give it him. But 
what things he could see and take in at a single glance ! ” 

Notice the evenness, justice and moderation of that. 
Or again : 

“ Balzac’s particular power requires definition : it was 
that of a rich, copious, opulent nature, full of ideas, types, 
and inventions : a nature that repeats unceasingly and is 
never tired. ... It might be said of him that he was the 
prey of his work — a genius of that sort affords much 
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animation and’ passion, but also danger and a great deal 
of smoke.” ^ 

Again : “ The furniture he describes possesses a sort 
of life: the tapestries rustle. He describes too much, 
but usually the light falls in the right place.” 

“ In a novel three things are to be considered : the 
characters, the action, the style. Balzac excels in the dis- 
posing of his characters : he makes them live, he chisels 
them in an indelible manner. There is exaggeration and 
minuteness, what does it matter ? 1‘he characters have 
in them something enduring. With him we make refined, 
charming, coquettish and merry acquaintances, at other 
times very unpleasant ones : but once made, we are sure 
of never forgetting either the one or the other. He is not 
contented with drawing his characters well, he names them 
after some strange, happy fashion, and so fixes them for 
ever in the memory.” 

That is the Avay I would have you criticise. 

“ La Bruyere said that for every thought there is only 
one right expression, and it must be found. Balzac in 
writing ignores La Bruyerc’s saying. He has a series of 
animated, unsatisfied, capricious, never definite expres- 
sions, attempts at expression, which ever seek.” 

It is only natural that Sainte-Beuve should praise 
Montaigne, who in an age, unrestrained and complex, full 
of struggle and combat, possessed moderation, caution and 
order ; who like Socrates had the vision to consider himself 
a citizen not of one city, but of the world, who had broad 
and full imagination enough to embrace the universality 
of countries and of ages. 

‘*To get away from the present state of feeling, to 
restore lucidity and p 'oportion to our judgments, let us 
read every evening a page of Montaigne.” 

“ To form an opinion on his style you have only to open 
him indifferently at any page and listen to his talk on any 
subject : there is none that he did not enliven and make 
suggestive ” ; and he quotes as an apt instance the touch 
in his chapter ‘‘Of Liars ” that, thanks to his faculty for 
forgetting “ the places I revisit, and the books I read over 
again, always smile upon me with a fresh novelty.” 

But I would have you specially remember this final 
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eulogy, for it is the considered judgment of the greatest of 
critics who never lavished praise where it was undeserved : 

“There is something for every age, for every hour of 
life : you cannot read in it for any time without having 
the mind filled and lined as it were, or, to put it better, 
fully armed and clothed.” 

I would have you specially remember that because 
England can no longer afford to be insular, least of all in 
her reading. Every foreigner knows our writers. It is 
quite time we ceased to consider ourselves well-read until 
we know not only Shakespeare and Burke, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, but Moliere, Montaigne, Goethe, Dante, 
Homer, Virgil, Cervantes, and all tfc great writers, old 
and new, of all other countries, and high among these 
is Montaigne. 

To get some idea^^pf his perfect fairness read Sainte- 
Beuve on Lord Chesterfield, a writer who has been foully 
maligned in England even by good critics like Doctor 
Johnson and good men like Cowper. 

It is a pleasure to listen to the more reasonable French 
critic : ‘^The Letters are animated by a true spirit of 
affection and wisdom. If Horace had had a son, I think 
he would have spoken to him much after the same fashion. ” 

After all, the best way to judge Chesterfield is to listen 
to him rather than to his English critics : “ There is no 
surer sign in the world of a little, weak mind than in- 
attention. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
weU ; and nothing can be done well without attention.” 

Such advice is worth taking to heart. 

“ Society is a country no one has ever known by means 
of descriptions ; each one of us must traverse it in person, 
in order to be initiated into it.” As Sainte-Beuve said : 
“It is better to read one man than ten books.” That, 
too, is worth remembering. No wonder that Sainte-Beuve 
said : It is a book full of good thihgs. Every page con- 
tains some happy observations worthy to be remembei-ed. ” 

It is pleasanter to agree with Voltaire than Johnson : 
“ You were never in any sort of thing a charlatan or the 
dupe of charlatans.’’ 

You will at some time in your life read, if you have not 
done«so already, much of the work of Cowper ; his letters 
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axe among thc%nost charming in the world and a model 
of what familiar correspondence between f ri^ds should be ; 
his hymns {Hark, my soul, it is the Lord and God moves in a 
my scions way are two) the finest we possess, and his poetry 
exact in detail and quiet in form. Of all English writers 
he seems to us to be the most English, the least likely to 
appeal to, or be understood by, foreigners . . . yet of all 
the critical studies of Cowper none approaches in excellence 
that of Sainte-Beuve. Here you get an exact model of 
what criticism should be. The details of his life in so far 
as they are relevant to his work are clearly brought out, 
extracts from his poems and letters are selected with very 
great care to show his main characteristics, and all the time 
there is a sifting of evidence on the part of a quite un- 
biassed witness to prove where the poet excels and where 
he fails. Above all, we are struck by the quietness and 
moderation exhibited by the critic. There is no h5qperbole, 
nothing slurred, no hasty judgment, no contradiction. 

I expect that by this time you will have at least dipped 
into Taine’s History of English Literature, by far the most 
provocative, picturesque and entertaining book on the 
subject ever written. He was the first man to study 
methodically the profound differences that race, surround- 
ings and epochs bring to the composition of minds, to the 
forming and directing of talent. Sainte-Beuve in analys- 
ing his qualities gives us a very valuable picture of Taine’s 
u^ringing to show us how he developed the nature that 
made him what he was. 

The features that distinguish Taine are force and 
majesty, and therefore wc are not surprised to find that he 
suipasses himself in describing the tumultuous medley of 
the English drama of the sixteenth century, but fails when 
he comes to such writers as Pope, “ the least Anglo-Saxon 
of all English poets. ” 

It seems to me,” says Sainte-Beuve, “ there is room to 
uphold all and that none need be cast aside, that in render- 
ing homage and reverence to the great human forces that 
like the powers of nature burst fortti with some strangeness 
and roughness, we need not cease to hemour the more 
restraint forces that, less explosive in expression, are 
clothed in elegance and gentleness. When a critic shall 
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appear who, like M. Taine, possesses the profound historic 
and vital sentiment of literature, and like him, drives his 
roots deep down at the same time as he spreads his green 
branches above, but who, in addition, will suppress no- 
thing, and will continue to respect and drink in the temper- 
ate bloom and the delicate perfume of the Popes, Boileaus 
and Fontanes, then will the perfect critic be found.” 

“ Pope well knew,” he says in another place, “ that to 
be a true and perfect critic it was not alone suflScient to 
cultivate and enlarge the intelligence : it was continually 
necessary to purge me mind of evil passions and equivocal 
feelings : the soul must be kept in a healthy and loyal 
condition.” 

So it might be as well to turn to Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism and see what he has to say. 

“ ’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

In Poets as tfue genius is rare, 

True taste as seldom is the Critic’s share ; 

Both must alike from Heav’n derive their light, 
These bom to judge, as well as those to write. . . . 
Yet if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind : 
Nature affords at least a glimmering light ; 

The lines, tho’ touched but faintly, are drawn right. 
But as the slightest sketch, if justly trac’d. 

Is by ill-colouring but the more disgrac’d, 

So by false learning is good sense defac’d : . . . 

You then whose judgment the right course would steer, 
Know well each Ancient’s proper character ; 

His Fable, Subject, scope in ev’ry page ; 

Religion, Country, Genius of his Age : 

Without all these at once before your eyes. 

Cavil you may, but never criticise. 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight. 

Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 
And trace the Muses upward to their spring. . . . 
Tmst not yourself : but your defects to know. 

Make use of ev’ry friend — ^and ev’ry foe. 
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A|little laming is a dangerous thing : 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. . . . 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ : 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 

Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the mind 

In wit, as Nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th ’exactness of peculiar pafts ; 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all. . . . 

In every work regard the writer’s End, 

Since none can compass more than they intend. . . . 
Others for Language all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for Dress ; 

Their Praise is still, — ^the Style is excellent : 

The Sense, they humbly take upon content. 

Words are like leaves : and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. . . . 
Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent, as more suitable. . . . 

But most by Numbers judge a Poet’s song ; 

And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong; 
In the bright Muse tho’ thousand charms conspire, 
Her Voice is all these tuneful fools admire : 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their Ear, 

Not mend their minds : as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Tho’ oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While emletives their feeble aid do join ; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line ; 

While they ring round the same unvary’d chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 

Where’er you find ‘the cooling western breeze,’ 

In the next line, it ‘ whispers thro’ the trees ’ : 

If crystal streams ‘ with pleasing murmurs creep,’ 
The reader’s threat’n’d (not in vain) with ‘ sleep ’ : 
Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a though, ‘ 
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A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along, 
Leave such to tiine their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly smooth, or languishingly slow. . . . 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learn ’d to dance. 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an Echo to the sense : 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows : 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow : 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’imbcnding corn, and skims along the 
main. . . . 

Avoid Extremes : and shun the fault of such, 

Who still are pleas’d too little or too much. . . . 

Dullness is ever apt to magnify. . . . 

Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. . . • 
Some praise at morning what they blame at night ; 

But always think the last opinion right. . . . 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend : 

His praise is lost who stays ’til all commend. . , . 

Nor in the critic let the Man be lost. 

Good-nature and good-sense must ever join ; 

To err is human, to forgive divine. ... 

’Tis not enough taste, judgment, learning, join : 

In all you speak, let truth and candour shine : , , . 

Be silent always, when you doubt your sense ; 

And speak, tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence. . . . 

’Tis not enough your coimsel still be true : 

Blunt truths more mischief than vile falsehoods do : 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 

And things imknown propos’d as if forgot. . . . 

But where’s the man, who counsel can bestow, 

Still pleas’d to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 
Dnbiass’d, or by favour, or by spite : 

Not dufly prepossess’d, nor blindly right ; 

M 
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Tho* leam’d* well-bred : and tho’ well-bred, sincere : 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe : 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe ? 

Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfin’d ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 
Gen’rous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 

And love to praise, with reason on liis side ? 

Such once were Critics. . . 


And such, too, will you be if you take Pope’s most 
excellent advice to heart and read thoroughly all the 
744 lines from which I have selected these few extracts. 

Arnold Bennett once bemoaning the “pretentious 
banality ” of all present-day critics said : “ I wish that 
some greatly gifted youth now aged about seventeen 
would make up his mind to be a literary critic and nothing 
else.” 


Well, read Sainte-Bcuve, and Taine, the greatest of the 
masters in the art, model yourself on the lines laid down 
by Pope and try. If you fail, it will be an honourable 
failure, you will have essayed the heights . . . but you 
may well retort that your wings are not sufficiently grown 


for such high flymg. My point is that you should learn to 
appreciate scientifically as early as possible. 

I maintain,” says James Rhoades, “that intellects of 
ordinary strength can be raised by education, not indeed 
to create, as does the artist, but through his creations to 


reach and to enjoy the same exalted pleasure, and absorb 
it into their systems ; that, till such absorption begins, 
there is no true education ; that at this stage, and not 
before, the mind begins to live and move and have its 
being. Here then first oMns before the student’s eyes 
what I mean by the world of imagination . . . were I 
asked to sum up in a few words my ideal of education 
I should define it as the art of revealing to the young or 
ignorant the existence of an atmosphere above tihem and 
about them of which they do not, or but dimly, dream : 
of teaching them to desire and aspire to it ; of unlocking 
for them one or more of all its myriad gates — a world of 
thought and law, of marvels and of mysteries, of moral 
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beauty and ideal truth • . . a^glorious region out of which 
conceit or sloth may keep them, but which besets them 
always and on every side. ... To give them the upward 
glance, the initiated eye ; to let in ‘ the light that never 
was on sea or land ’ ; to show that ‘ heaven lies about us,’ 
not only ‘ in our infancy ’ ; to help dispel those ‘ shades 
of the prison-house ’ which never ought to ‘ close about 
the growing boy.’ ... I care not what the subject we 
may teach : of all I ever heard of, there is none that 
does not open upwards to this paradise.” 

It is, you see, solely a question of keeping your pores 
open. It may very well be that Coleridge was right when 
he said that ‘'No models of past times, however perfect, 
can have the same vivid effect on the youthM mind as 
the productions of contemporary genius.” It may be that 
you are frightened of Milton, Sainte-Beuve and Pope. 
Well, come along with me and let us see the modems at 
work. 

Have you yet read Lambom’s Rvdiments of Criticism ? ^ 
This is written with the sole purpose of showing you what 
to look for in poetry and to prevent you from falling into 
the error of reading poetry for the substance rather than for 
the form of its matter. It is his mission to declare over 
and over again that the charm and glory of poetry lies in 
its singleness of purpose — ^the making glad the heart of 
man. “ But like all the fine arts, it will only yield its full 
delight to the trained seeker, the critic,” and he believes 
that children are naturally good critics of poetry as they 
are akin to poets and have an instinctive appreciation of 
beauty. All he sets out to do is to develop this critical 
instinct, and he begins by attempting to define poetry. 

“That it should be an attempt to communicate a 
genuine emotion is the first condition of poetry.” 

“Criticism is the study of the art by which the poet 
-presents the emotional aspects of things so as to com- 
municate his own feelings to others. Emotion is not 
poetry, but the cause of poetry : and emotionfid expression 
IS only poetry when it takes a beautiful form.” 

Mr Lambom scores a very valuable point in favour of 
'taking a scientific attitude towards criticism when he 
^ Published by the Osiford University Press. 
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warns us agaihst the very real danger of inditing 
in uncritical sentimentalising^ a susceptibility which is 
more dangerous than the craving for strong drink. Real 
criticism, as Cicero and Voltaire said, “nourishes the soul, 
strengthens its integrity, furnishes a solace to it.” 

There are critics alive to-day who are strenuously fight- 
irm to make us realise this . . . but they are few — ^the 
difficulty is to plough one’s way through the work of 
the multitudinous hacks who serve no purpose but to 
obfuscate still further our already jiufficiently befogged 
vision. 

Lacking any authoritative guide and at the mercy of 
charlatans you are scarcely to be blamed if you go wrong. 
There is scarcely any standard worth following in any 
department of life to-day — ^if you care enough to rise 
above the general level of your age, you must seize hard 
of the best opinions and hold on to them. 

Demand genuine emotion — demand genuine music in 
poetry. Yes — ^but do you know emotion when you see it ? 
Can you tell the difference between Beethoven and rag- 
time ? 

If not, give yourself into the hands of someone who does, 
someone whose judgment you trust. T. S. Eliot, a modern 
poet of considerable ability, thinks the critical genius to 
be inseparable from the creative. “ If we ceased to be 
able to create works of art, we should certainly cease to 
be able to appreciate them. . . . There are three or four 
poets (to-day) whose verse is worth reading: there do 
not appear to be more than that number of good critics.” 
Only in Coleridge, Dryden and Aristotle do we find true 
criticism of the first order in his opinion. 

“The critic is interested in technique — ^technique in 
the widest sense. You cannot understand a book on 
mathematics unless you are actively, not merely passively, 
a mathematician, unless you can perform operations, not 
merely follow them. And you cannot understand the 
teehniaue of poetry unless you are to some extent capable 
of TCriorming this operation. Only the person who is 
working on words in that way can understand their 
values.” 

This I consider to be most important. It is no good 
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attempting to criticise poetry unless you write poetry. 
Don’t on this account take the line of least resistance. 
Write poetry yourself — then you can criticise poetry, not 
otherwise. 

“The criticism which a poet can find of use to himself 
is, first, the advice and conversation of older poets, and 
second, the writings of Dryden, Campion and half-a-dozen 
other poets, and third, liis own criticism of better poets 
than he. He can learn more from Jesperson’s English 
Grammar than froni^Sainte-Beuve. 

Let us declare at once that there is nothing peculiar 
either in endowment or training to designate the critic. 
The critic of poetry needs the same professional equip- 
ment as the poet : the same knowledge of poetry, the same 
enjoyment of it, the same ear and eye, the same philology, 
the same general education. If any poet asks himself 
what writings about poetry have been of any use to him, 
he finds that they are almost without exertion the 
writings of poets — Campion, Dryden, Coleridge, Gourmont, 
even Boileau—and that almost the only exeeption is the 
man who wrote well on every subject — Aristotle, 

To return to Mr Lamborn. “ The first and most fatal 
mistake we can make in regard to poetiy is to forget that 
poetry was born of music and is a form of music. Its 
first appeal is through the ear direct to the emotions. It 
is to this extent a universal language, like all the fine 
arts. The sonorous flow of Greek verse, the stately rhythm 
of Latin, the subtle grace of French, have power to 
communicate the emotion of the poet quite apart from 
the literal meaning of his words. Repeated experiments 
have shown that children not only enjoy listening to the 
music of poetry in. an unknown tongue, but they are 
keenly responsive to its emotional appeal.” 

You ought to test the truth of this by getting someone 
to read aloud to you passages from Homer or Dante or 
Sophocles or Horace. 

“ It will usually be found that people who do not care 
for poetry have never learned to listen for the music in it, 
often have never realised that it is there.” 

Consequently it is your first business to get hold of the 
idea of rhythm and rime. Both your ear and your mind 
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have to be satisfied, the demand of the sense for music 
and of the intellect for logic. 

Have you noticed how the instinctive nature of men in 
a state of emotion prompts them to speak rhythmically ? 
As Mr Lambom says : '^Rhythm is an attribute of life : 
wherever a heart beats or breath is drawn it is present.” 

In Gray’s Elegy we begin to feel conscious of monotony 
because the poet maintained the regularity of the verse- 
rhythm by choosing speech-rhythm that nearly always 
corresponds. ^ 

Primarily the delight in poetry lies in its power to charm, 
independent of the meaning of its words. 

But the choice of melodious words and their harmonious 
arrangement adds also greatly to the charm. Here enters 
the question of the tone and enunciation of the reader. 
Physical organs, however, can never render the ideal con- 
ception, and it must be remembered that music in the brain 
is a far better thing than music on the tongue, the music 
that detects the music in such marvellous prose as that 
contained in the Litany : 

“ That it may please Thee to preserve all that travel by 
land or by water, all women labouring of child, all sick 
persons, and young children ; and to show thy pity upon 
all prisoners and captives.” 

'Diere is, too, a correspondence between mood and 
sound that you should always be on the look-out for, 
the quiet, hushed words that speak of peaceful things, the 
light phrases of gaiety, the long, slow-footed rhythm of 
grief. 

You have to watch all the time how an effect is produced, 
to study the architecture of verse, particularly in such 
intricate forms as Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis and Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene : the form of literature is of the utmost 
importance. 

The next thing to look for is the picture in poetry, as in 
‘‘The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls,^* 

And 

“ A sluice with blackened waters slepV^ 

And ^ 

“ The last red leaf is whirled away.” 
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Mr Lambom, wisely as I think, emphasises the im- 
portance of always keeping a commonplace book, as an 
accumulation of a stock of tools. A phrase gets right 
inside you: don’t read on: stop — copy it down and 
make yourself realise why it gripped you. Refer to it 
often to test the growth of your sense of the fit and the 
beautiful : then you will get out of the habit of admiring 
such crude splashing of colour as this : “ Between the 
snow-white cutter and the flat-topped honey-coloured 
rocks on the beacjj the green water was troubled with 
shrimp-pink prisoners of war bathing,” and compare it 
with the pure beauty of the same author’s : 

“ They shut the road through the woods 
Seventy years ago : 

Weather and rain have undone it again, 

And now you would never know 
There was once a road through the woods 
Before they planted the trees. 

It is underneath the coppice and heath 
And the thin anemones ; 

Only the keeper sees 

That where the ringdove broods, 

And the badgers roll at ease. 

There was once a road through the woods. 

Watch, too, the way in which great poets use figures 
of speech, metaphor and the rest, so that you in your turn 
may use simile and personification in a live sense and 
avoid triteness. It does not follow that you will become 
an artist by this process of watching, but criticism pro- 
perly developed of other men’s work will help you in your 
own. 

As Mr Lamborn says: “Art depends on vision and 
the gift of tongues, and these can no more be acquired 
than physical beauty. But though artists are bom, 
they are not bom re^y-made any more than Helen was 
bom beautiful : they have to grow, and they have 
to learn lij^e other men, and criticism of their fellows’ 
work will he|| them in their own. Criticism . . . can be 

^Collected Poems. Kipling. Macmillan. 
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learned, and Ini^aving artists out of the question, must 
be learned by those who would really appreciate th^ir 
work.” 

So you have to study form : “ beautiful form is the first 
essential of any work of art ; pure gold or pure carbon are 
beautiful in themselves and in their nature ; but until the 
artist’s hand has shaped them, or until by some rare 
miracle he has cast them as perfect jewels, they are not 
art whatever else they may be.” 

In speaking of art criticism I do not wish you to confine 
yourself to the art of poetry. . . . Inhere is a very close 
alliance between all the arts, and you should certainly 
expand your ideas far enough to understand the technique 
of painting and music. Wliy do you feel in certain houses 
that the walls should be bare of pictures ? Is it not 
because your aesthetic senses are revolted at the lack of 
taste displayed in the crowding together incongruously of 
pictures which have no art in them ? 

I can recollect very few rooms where the walls satisfy 
me. By far the most satisfying to the mind are old, 
panelled and pictureless. Most rooms cannot contain 
more than one or two big pictures, and on these much 
money need not be spent. The Medici Society reproduce 
old masters wonderfully and at a very moderate price. 
There are not very many pictures that one can bear to 
look at always. Luckily most people never notice what 
hangs on their walls, and it is only their visitors who 
shudder at the vulgarity of mind that can allow the 
depiction of shallow sentimentality crudely daubed to 
he exhibited for all time in their homes. 

The reading of true poetry will lead you to an apprecia- 
tion of true music and true colour. But the end of poetry 
is not altogether colour or music : it is the communication 
to the reader of a mood : not the definite presentation of 
an idea, nothing to do with the intellect. Poetry does not 
teach : it inspires. As Wordsworth said, “ all good poetry 
is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings ” : it makes 
us feel more acutely, not understand more clearly : that 
is why Tennyson said : “ It doesn’t matter we say, 
if people only knew : but it matters everj|)Sung hew we 
say it.” 
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“ Oh, fret not after knowledge, I have none. 

And yet my song comes native with the warmth. 

Oh, fret not after knowledge, I have none. 

And yet the evening listens.” 

“ The meaning of any beautiful created thing is at least 
as much in the soul of him who looks at it as it was in 
his soul who wrought it.” 

Explanations in poetiy are only allowable when they 
increase enjoyment by revealing artistic beauty. How 
is our enjoyment increased by learning that “ samite ” 
is German velvet ? Not at all. Do you only tolerate 
poetry when it is in narrative form, when there is a 
good story in it like Sohrab and Rustum ? If so, you are 
nowhere near the secret of poetry at all: you have to 
start all over again. 

You find Shakespeare dull ? That is because you have 
not yet known spiritual suffering. It is the function 
neither of a poet nor of a painter to tell a tale. The 
interpretation of the picture is left to us. They thrill 
us with a purely sensuous pleasure. They are given to us 
so that our young men may see visions and our children 
may dream dreams. Nor is Art concerned with morality, 
for morality is not feeling but willing. First of all we 
must search for beauty of form, and only negatively 
for matter. The manner of expression is what we are 
called upon to criticise. That is why Omar Kliayyam 
succeeds : in teaching he is mischievous, in form he is 
exquisite, and on form alone is he to be judged. Get rid 
once and for ever of the idea that there is any doctrine 
in poetry. Poetry drives us to say : ‘‘I am a man, and 
I desire to experience all that men can feel, to know all 
human moods ”... to agree with Ulysses : 

“ I will drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That lov’d me, and alone ; on shore and when 
Thro’ pudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext t]9li|Um sea ; — I am become a name 
For alwijpi roaming with a hungry heart : 
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. . . Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains : but every hour is saved 
From thaf'etemal silence, something more 
A bringer of new things.”^ 

“ What is a man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep, and feed ? A beast, no more. 

Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave vfi not 
That capability and god-like reason, 

To fust in us unus’d.” 

Not conduct but contemplation, not action but imagina- 
tion need to be acclaimed, and it is poetry that puts us 
right in this readjustment. 

“ If we would only, ” says Mr Lambom, “bring to poetry 
simply ‘a heart that watches and receives,’ would leave 
the intellect and all its problems outside the door as we 
do at a picture gallery or a music room, we might begin to 
understand something of what art meant in happier ages. 
Or if we cannot do that for ourselves, let us try to save it 
from being ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ’ 
at least in our children’s sight, so that they may find in 
it the gates of Eden still open, a world of pure feeling 
and a refuge from the world of action and of thought. 
In poetry, as in religion, we have been over-anxious for 
our souls. We can do nothing without thinking how it 
shall profit them. We are too ready to believe that a 
man by taking thought can add to his spiritual stature.” 

Poetry only instructs as it delights. The truth the world 
has forgotten is not that poetry is edifying, but that it is 
delight&l. 

And the outcome of the proper reading of poetry will 
be the writing of it, the sense of delight that comes with 
power over words. 

First describe things that you yourself have seen, then 
you can go on to deteribe scenes that you have imagined. 
Remember all the time that education is meant not to 
teach you to know, but to adopt a habit of nmd, to think, 

^ Ulysaea, Tennyson. ‘ Hamm^ Shakespeare. 
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to save you from developing conventional, hackneyed 
views on life. “ It is the first distemper of learning when 
men study words and not things.” 

“ Come forth into the light of things^ 

Let Nature be your teacher.” 

Look for some beautiful passage in every poem you 
study to remember and quote in the presence of the things 
that inspired it. Copy them into your commonplace books 
and frequently refer to these books to see how your 
judgment changes and (I hope) improves. 

And so we come back to what the critic has to do. 
The critic goes out to find art : his eraft is distributive. 
“I would rather be a man of disinterested taste and 
liberal feeling,” said Hazlitt, “to see and acknowledge 
tmth and beauty wherever I found it, than a man of 
greater and more oi iginal genius, to hate, envy, and deny 
all excellence but my own.” The critic, you see, is the 
man whose genius is less, while his charity is more, the 
man whose concern is with the whole, the man who, by 
his independence of the makers of art, is all the nearer 
to ourselves. He is the ideal spectator become articulate. 
He has to be big enough to surrender himself. 

“ The child, with his whole soul issuing from his eyes 
to meet the told story half-way, is the type of audience 
art always demands. And his soul, whether he be looking 
at a picture or reading a book, is what the critic has got to 
lend out of him. The critic? is not a learned man : the best 
critic may well be a man who is not learned. An exquisite 
sensibility and unconquerable sense are the two essential 
qualities to be cultivated. He is the chartered libertine 
of letters,^ walking at his will in the ways of the world.” 

‘‘A genuine criticism,” said Hazlitt, “should, as I take 
it, reflect the colours, the light and shade, the soul and 
body of a work.” 

To reflect and to record — that is the idea. 

Carry this into every branch of life and you will not 
go far wrong. When you go to a theatre, exercise your 
critical faculties. Does the plot satisfy you as compre- 
hensive, coherent, probable f Do the cWaeters strike 
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you as life-like? Is the tragedy, pathos or humour forced ? 
Do the witticisms bear repetition in the cold light of day ? 

“To have any critical self of one’s ovm,” said C. E. 
Montague, “one must keep off the backs of high horses 
of all kinds, the high horse of culture, the high horse 
of moralism, the high horses of critical authority and 
tradition. . . . The greatest risk now is lest people who 
do not know how good their own judgment is, should be 
brow-beaten out of their honest liking for some new, 
strange play because so few seem tg| agree with them ; 
because it is not the fashion ; because it is done, it may 
be, in a half-empty house, with all the massed makers 
and vendors of pot-boilers saying it is not the real thing, 
and all the newspapers that have the largest circulation 
in the solar system calling it unwholesome. There never 
was a time when the public opinion of the dull and 
vulgar well-to-do, who feel safest with bad work, and of 
the lower kind of dealers, who live by bad work, was so 
well organised and so vociferous. But if we go to the 
theatre with minds alive and well, and liking to be well, 
and caring not one straw for any of these principalities 
and powers, but simply trusting unashamedly to our 
own gusto to show what was worth an author’s doing, then 
at least we shall have a chance of feeling, some time or 
other before we are dead, that at some real turning-point 
in the history of the English theatre we were on the side 
that was right then, and that afterwards won.”^ 

Think of the plays that have recently been put upon 
the London stage. The Beggar's Opera and The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle arc both plays hallowed with age, 
and, according to one’s temperament, one would expect 
to speak of both with reverence or of both with fear, 
acting on the usual silly assumption that all classics are 
dull. In point of fact. The Beggar's Opera is one of the 
most sparkling and lively plays ever acted, and is safe 
to cause joy to any except the feeble-minded, while The 
Knight of im Burning Pestle is simply duD. It reads well, 
and if you can follow the topical allusions it may interest 
you, but it has no eternal value. To judge from the 
criticisms you read in the papers, all plays are^ “ one roar 
^ .Dramatic Values, Methuen. 
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of laughter for three hours,” “ grandly acted,” “ superbly 
mounted,” or “ a feast of colour and beauty. ” We read that 
“ tense thrills held the entire audience throughout,” that 
“the characterisation has never been equalled.” 

Dramatic critics are as futile in their hyperbolic praises 
as literary critics are with their consistent condemnation. 

Very few plays are really good. You can judge of the 
greatness of a play by asking yourself when you come out : 
“ Do I want to see the whole of that play again as soon 
as possible ? ” 

If it is by Sir J. ]S!t. Barrie you probably do. Barrie has 
a wonderful knack of knocking at the door of one’s senti- 
mentality. He proves nothing: he runs away from all 
real life problems, but he is not a fool: he is rather a 
wizard. 

A. A. Milne writes freshly and wittily, though he doesn’t 
escape thinness and periodic touches of bathos. 

Nor need ycu shun revues and musical comedy. 
Nelson Keys is not far from genius : not all revue music is 
beneath contempt. There are songs which one can bear 
to hear with pleasure many times. 

It is certainly true that you should sample every sort 
of play, from Grand Opera to Grand Guignol, from music- 
hall sketch to grim realistic drama . . . but all the time 
you must preserve your individuality and develop your 
critical faculty. Imagine yourself to be on the staff of 
some newspaper and write a “notice ” of every play you 
see, and keep these “notices ” in a book. You win find 
this far more interesting than collecting old programmes, 
old glass or rare postage stamps. 




PART V 


THE ART OF LITERATURE 



The reader is recommended to read “ The Art and Craft of 
Letters Series,” published by Seeker, to which I owe a great 
deal in this Section. 



1 


THE ART OF THE ESSAY ^ 

“It is really at its best,” says Mr Orlo Williams of the 
Essay, “the most delightfully airy mould of thought, 
which admits of every literary grace and every high qusdity 
^ mind compatible with its essential smallness of scale, 
wo subject is special to it, none alien from it. It should 
set out to prove nothing, but can illuminate anything. 
If it will hardly accommodate sublimity or lofty passion, 
it unfailingly exposes triviality and dullness.” 

A true essay is a sure test of its writer’s mind. Perhaps 
that is why it is set in examinations, but as an examiner 
I find myself echoing Hazlitt when I survey the results : 
“ What abortions are these Essays 1 What errors, what 
ill-pieced transitions, what crooked reasons, what lame 
conclusions ! How little is made out, and that little 
how ill ! ” 

Neither at school nor at the university does the average 
person get an inkling of an idea how to write an essay : 
an impossible thing is demanded of him when examiners 
require him to write exhaustively on some set topic at 
an appointed time for one, two or three hours. It is 
no more the business of an essayist than it is of a poet to 
contribute an 3 rthing to the world’s knowledge. What the 
essay reveals is taste, good judgment and originality. 

An essay should be as discursive as Sterne was in Tristram 
Shandy^ a whimsicality, a delight in tossing the subject 
like a shuttlecock, “with a resonant battledore of humour,” 
a careless readiness to explore every promising by-path of 
a theme. Samuel Butler^s Note-Books contain some of the 
best essays in the language. Think of this, for instance : 

“Coolang is good because it makes matter easier by 
unsettling the meat’s mind and preparing it for new 
ideas. So with thoughts : they are more easily asstmi- 
^ See Orlo Williams on Th& Essay, Art and Craft of Letters. Seeker. 
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lated that Kkve been already digested by other minds. 
Sitting quiet after eating is akin to sitting still during 
divine service, so as not to disturb the congregation. 
We are catechising and converting our proselytes, and 
there should be no row. As we get older we must digest 
more quietly still, our appetite is less, our gastric juices 
are no longer so eloquent: they have lost that cogent 
fiuei^ which carried away all that came in |ontact with 
it. liiey have become sluggish and unconciliatory. 
This is what happens to any man when he suffers from an 
attack of indigestion. The healthy stomach is nothing 
if not conservative. Few radicals have good digestions.” 

That is a model of what an essay ^ould be. Here 
is another, from Mr Logan Pearsall Smith this time : 
it is called “ Oxford Street ” : ^ 

“One late winter afternoon in Oxford Street, amid 
the noise of vehicles and voices that filled that dusky 
thoroughfare, as I was borne onward with the crowd past 
the great electric-lighted shops, a holy Indifference filled 
my thoughts. Illusion had faded from me: I was not 
touched by any desire for the goods displayed in those 
golden windows, nor had 1 the smallest share in the 
appetites and fears of all those moving faces. And as 
I listened with Asiatic detachment to the London traffic, 
its sound changed into something ancient and dissonant 
and sad — ^into the turbid flow of that stream of craving, 
which sweeps men onward through the meaningless cycles 
of Existence, blind and enslaved for ever. But I had 
reached the farther shore, the Harbour of Deliverance, 
the Holy City : the Great Peace beyond all this turmoil 
and fret compassed me around. Om Mani padme hum — 
I murmured the sacred syllables, smiling with the pitying 
smile of the enlightened one on his heavenly lotus. Then, 
in a shop-window, I saw a neatly fitted suit-case. I liked 
that suit-case ; I desired to possess it. Immediately I was 
enveloped by the mists or Illusion, chained once more 
to the Wheel of Existence, whirled onward along Oxford 
Street in that turbid stream of wrong-belief, and lust, 
and sorrow, and anger.” 

It is this sort of thing that Mr Williams has in mmd 
^ Trivia. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Chatto & Windus. 
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when he says that the essayist ‘'takes up some pretty 
crystal of thought, not, as a chemist, to enlarge upon its 
composition %nd its relation to other chemical bodies, but 
rather as some cunning master jeweller, lovingly polishing 
each facet, making it glint in the light, and setting it 
quaintly in some device of his own that it may attract the 
lovers of beautiful things and live long in their possession.” 

Abrahain Cowley, who is described by Edmund Gosse 
as the true father of the English essay, is an admirable 
example ; , 

“For I remember when I began to read, and to take 
some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in my mother’s 
parlour (I know not by what accident, for she herself 
never in her life read any book but of devotion), but there 
was wont to lie Spenser’s works ; this I happened to fall 
upon, and was infinitely delighted with the stories of the 
knights and giants, and monsters, and brave houses, 
which I found everywhere there (though my understanding 
had little to do with all this) ; and by degrees with the 
tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the numbers, so that 
I think I had read him all over before I was twelve years 
old, and was thus made a poet.” 

This simple laying bare of the human heart is evident 
in all great essay-writers, in Montaigne and Cowley, and 
also in Steele and Lamb. 

Hazlitt, too, is a model for all young would-be essayists. 
He is tolerant, highly cultivated, broad-minded, endowed 
with the most enlightened views on art, eloquent, humorous 
and very human : he has the charm of seeming intimately 
conversational. Think of the perfection of “ On Going a 
Journey.” But it is to Charles Lamb that we turn when 
we want to see the master craftsman merged into the genius 
in essay-writing. His was a mind “ of unusual delicacy, 
capable of discerning the most elusive sentiments and of 
exquisitely appreciating character whether in life or in 
literary art: it was a mind endowed with tolerance, 
with s^pathy, with singularly pure taste and yet with 
a faculty of glowing enthusiasm for its individual pre- 
ferences: it was a mind by turns jovial, genial, witty, 
tender, wistful: it was a companionable mind, a lov- 
ing mind ... it had been through the fire and yet 
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preserved the^ original imp: it was a rare mind, a 
precious mind, a mind of innumerable facets and 
infinite elasticity.” * 

Lamb himself describes its dynamic qualities in 
“Imperfect Sympathies,” another supreme example of 
what an essay should be : 

“The owners of the sort of faculties I allude to have 
minds rather suggestive than comprehensive. They 
have no pretences to much clearness or precision in their 
ideas, or in their manner of expressing them. Their 
intellectual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has few whole 
pieces in it. They are content with fragments and 
scattered pieces of Truth. She presents no full front to 
them — a feature or side- face at most. Hints and glimpses, 
germs and crude essays at a system, is the utmost they 
can pretend to. They beat up a little game peradventurc 
— ^and leave it to knottier heads, more robust constitutions, 
to run it down. The light that lights them is not steady 
and polar, but mutable and shifting : waxing, and again 
waning. Their conversation is accordingly. They will 
throw out a random word in or out of season, and be 
content to let it pass for what it is worth. They cannot 
speak always as if they were on their oath — but must be 
understood, speaking or writing, with some abatement. 
They seldom wait to mature a proposition, but e’en bring 
it to market in the green ear. They delight to impart 
their defective discoveries as they arise, without waiting 
for their full development.” 

How Lamb forces the pace and crowds his full matter 
into the briefest possible space. What an enchantment 
he brings to old reminiscences: 

“ Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to 
hang upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon you, 
it grew so threadbare — and all because of that folio 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged home late at 
night from Barker’s in Covent Garden? Do you re- 
member how we eyed it for weeks before we could make 
up our minds to the purchase, and had not come to a 
determination till it was near ten o’clock of the $a^urday 
night, when you set off from Islington, fearing you would 
be too late — and when the old bookseller with some 
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tumbling opened his shop, and by the twinkling taper 
(for he was setting bedwards) lighted out the relic from his 
dusty treasures — ^and when you lugged it home, wishing 
it were twice as cumbersome — ^and when you presented it 
to me — and when we were exploring the perfectness of it 
{collating you called it) — and while I was repairing some 
of the loose leaves with paste, which your impatience 
would not suffer to be left till daybreak — ^^^as there no 
pleasure in being a poor man ? Or can those neat black 
clothes which you ^year now, and are so careful to keep 
brushed, since we have become rich and finical, give you 
half the honest vanity, with which you flaunted it about 
in that overworn suit — ^you old corbeau — ^for four or five 
weeks longer than you should have done, to pacify your 
conscience for the mighty sum of fifteen — or sixteen 
shillings was it ? — a great affair we thought it then — 
which you had lavished on the old folio ? ” 

Are you now beginning to see what are the right qualities 
in an essay and how totally opposed they are to those 
commonly to be found in them ? 

There is something for all moods in The Essays of Elia 
because they express all the moods of their creator. 

And now I propose to give you some titles of essays. 
Usually in an English Course you are given a hundred or 
so titles, grouped as geographical, historical, argumenta- 
tive, expository, literary, biographical and heaven knows 
what. A few models and skeletons are given you . . . and 
off you go, not to write an essay but to produce an abortion, 
an ill-constmcted thesis, full of platitudes, inaccurate with 
regard to facts, invertebrate, impersonal, rigidly correct 
so far as the conventions are concerned, but contributing 
nothing to our gaiety or our thought. 

Perhaps a glance at the following titles may lead you to 
write down briefly your own impressions of the same or 
kindred subjects. 

I take Mr Logan Pearsall Smith’s Trivia first. He 
writes on The Author, Happiness, The Afternoon Post, 
My Speech, My Portrait, In Church, Parsons, My Mission, 
H%h Life, My Map, The Snob, The Age, At the Bank, 
I see the World, In the Bus, Loneliness, In the Park, 
Where do I Come in? Microbes, The Abbey at Night, 
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Self-Analysis, Old Clothes, The Lord Mayor, Under an 
Umbrella, and a thousand other topics. 

Yes, but how does he treat them ? Not as you would, 
I dare bet. Here, for instance, is ‘‘ The Busy Bees ” : 

“Sitting for hours idle in the shade of an apple-tree, 
near the garden-hives, and under the aerial thoroughfares 
of those honey-merchants — sometimes when the noonday 
heat is loud with their minute industry, or when they fall 
in crowds out of the late sun to their night-long labours — 
I have sought instruction from the Bees, and tried to 
appropriate to myself the old industrious lesson. And 
yet, hang it aU, who by rights should be the teacher 
and who the learners ? For those peevish, over-toiled, 
utilitarian insects, was there no lesson to be derived from 
the spectacle of Me ? Gazing out at me with myriad 
eyes from their joyless factories, might they not learn 
at last — ^might I not finally teach them — a wiser and 
more generous-hearted way to improve the shining 

That is scarcely e::^ected or conventional, is it ? On 
the other hand, it is original, arresting, charming and 
whimsical, expressed in a beautifiil manner. 

This little gem, “ In Church,” may help you to avoid 
platitudes in your speech and writing : 

“ ‘ For the Pen,’ said the Vicar; and in the sententious 
pause that followed, I felt that I would offer any gifts 
of gold to avert or postpone the solemn, inevitable, and 
yet, as it seemed to me, perfectly appalling statement 
that ‘ the Pen is mightier than the Sword.’ ” 

You will do well to read the whole of Trivia. 

Then there is Max Beerbohm, probably the finest essay- 
writer alive. There is nothing of his that you can afford 
to leave unread. “ Alpha of the Plough ” in Pebbles on 
the Shore, Leaves in the Wind and Windfalls has some 
excellent titles : 

On Being Idle, On Habits, In Defence of Wasps, On 
Beii^ Tidy, On Superstitions, On Possession, On Bores, 
On Great Replies, On Boilers and Butterflies, On Matches 
and Things, On Being Remembered, On Dining, Chi Great 
Men, On Swearing, On Manners, On a Fine Day, On 
Women and Tobacco, On Waking Up, On Re-Reading, 
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On Good Resolutions, on Taking a Holiday, On Sighting 
Land^ and so on. 

The good essayist, you will notice, takes for his subjects 
Anjrthing, Ever3d:hing and Nothing. G. K. Chester- 
ton, Hilaire Belloc, A. A. Milne and E. V. Lucas take 
such subjects as Running after One’s Hat, Christmas, 
Spiritualism and Walks in France; in fact, Anything, 
Everything and Nothing. 

That your essay should be a very real and true picture 
of yourself — ^that is the test. It doesn’t matter what you 
write about: you v^ill portray and betray only yourself. 
If you find yourself unable to speak except impersonally 
it will probably mean that you have not yet got a per- 
sonality worth speaking about. 

If that is so, it’s time you started to grow one. Surely 
you are not content to be a parasitic growth. 



ii 

THE ART OF THE LYRIC ^ 

It was Coleridge who defined Poetry as “ The Best Words 
in the Best Order.” 

And did those feet in ancient tifne 
Walk upon England’s mountains green ? 

And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 

And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 

And was Jemsalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic Mills ? 

Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desii'c ! 

Bring me my spear ! O clouds, unfold ! 

Bring me my chariot of fire ! 

I will not cease from mental fight. 

Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jenismem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 

Here we have Blake employing the best words for the 
highest possible purpose in the best order, and the result 
is very obviously j<5>etiy. 

There is no proof of this except conviction. You 
have to rely on your own judgment. The next point is 
to discover the varving degrees of poetry. We compare, 
for instance, Paradise Lost with a short lyric of Henidk’s. 
We find in the one great power of intellectual control, 
superb moral passion, sustained exaltation and consider- 
able subtlety of psychological detail. There is manifest 
behind all Milton^ work a great and noble man; behind 

^ See John Drinkwater on The Lyric. Art and Craft of Letters. 
Seeker. 
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Herrick’s poetiy there is no such thing. And yet they 
are on equal terms in that they possess equally purely 
poetic energy. It is this pure poetic ener^ that we call 
lyricism, a poetic energy, be it noticed, which is not not- 
ably associated with other energies. Sympathy with this 
poetic energy is almost universal; sympathy with most 
other great energies is relatively rare. This explains 
why Wordsworth’s Reapm* is much more popular than 
Paradise Lost — ^not because it is shorter, but because 
Milton requires a i^ympathy with another energy, that 
of intellectual control, the response to which is far less 
general. 

Poetry? then, is the result of the most intense emotional 
activity attainable by man focusing itself upon some 
manifestation of life and experiencing that manifestation 
completely. The emotion of poetry expresses itself in 
rhythm and the significance of the subject-matter is 
realised by the intellectual choice of the perfect word. 
We recognise in the finished art, which is the result of 
these conditions, the best words in the best order — poetry ; 
and to put this essential poetry into different classes is 
impossible. But since it is most commonly found by 
itself in short poems which we call lyric, we may say 
that the characteristic of the lyric is that it is the pro- 
duct of the pure poetic energy unassociated with other 
energies, and that lyric and poetry are synonymous 
terms, 

I have here given you in the shortest possible compass 
Mr John Drinkwater’s theory about the lyric. 

It will prove a very valuable exercise for you to digest 
what he has to say and then combat his theories or agree 
with them as you think fit after reading as many lyrics 
as possible in the light of his definition. 

It is commonly supposed that lyrics are songs supposed 
to be set to music. Mr Drinkwater contends that verse 
written expressly to be sung has no importance as poetry. 
Here are a few lyrics for you to read and to decide for 
yourself whether the sweetness that is in them is likely 
to be more subtly felt if you say them or sing them. It 
is rather an important point. 
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The Shepherd’s Wife’s Song 

Ah what is love ? It is a pretty thing, 

As sweet unto a shepherd as a king, 

And sweeter too : 

For kings have cares that wait upon a crown, 

And cares can make the sweetest love to frown : 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

• 

His flocks are folded, he comes home at night, 

As merry as a king in his delight, 

And merrier too : 

For kings bethink them what the State require, 
Where shepherds careless carol by the fire. 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain. 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

He kisseth first, then sits as blithe to eat 
His cream and curds, as doth the king his meat, 

And blither too : 

For kings have often fears when they do sup, 

Where shepherds dread no poison in their cup. 

Ah then, ah then. 

If country loves such sweet desires gain 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

R. Greene {Mourning Garment). 

Sephestia’s Song to her Child 

Weep not, my wanton, smile wpon my knee. 

When thou art old there* s grief enmigh fcrr thee. 
Mother’s wag, pretty boy, 

Father’s sorrow, father’s joy. 

When thy father first did see 
Such a boy by him and me, 

He was glad, I was woe. 

Fortune changed made him so. 

When he left his pretty boy, 

Last his sorrow, nrst his joy. 
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The wanton, smiledj father wept, 

Mother cried, baby leapt : 

More he crowed, more we cried ; 

Nature could not sorrow hide. 

He must go, he must kiss 
Child and mother, baby bliss : 

For he left his pretty boy. 

Father’s sorrow, father’s joy. 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee. 

When thou art^old there’s grief enough for thee. 

R. Greene {Menaphon). 


Song by Apelles 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, Cupid paid ; 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows. 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows ; 
Loses them too ; then, down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how). 
With these, the crystal of his brow. 

And then the dimple of his chin : 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes ; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love ! has she done this to thee ? 

What shall (alas !) become of me ? 

J. Lyly {Campaspe). 


Apollo’s Song 

My Daphne’s hair is twisted gold, 

Bright stars apiece her eyes do hold, 

My Daphne’s brow enthrones the Graces, 

My Daphne’s beauty stains all faces, 

On Daphne’s cheek grow rose and cherry. 

On Daphne’s lip a sweeter berry, 

Daphne’s snowy hand but touched does melt, 
And then no heavenlier warmth is felt, 
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My Daphne’s voice tunes all the spheres, 

My Daphne’s music charms all ears. 

Fond am I thus to sing her praise ; 

* These glories now are turned to bays, 

J. Lyly {Midas), 

Since First I saw your Face 

Since first I saw your face I resolved to honour and re- 
nown ye ; 

If now I be disdained I wish my heart fiad never known ye. 
What ? I that loved and you that liked, shall we begin to 
wrangle ? 

No, no, no, my heart is fast, and cannot disentangle. 

If I admire or praise you too much, that fault you may 
forgive me ; 

Or if my hands had strayed but a touch, then justly might 
you leave me. 

I asked you leave, you bade me love ; is’t now a time to 
chide me ? 

No, no, no, I’ll love you still what fortune e’er betide me. 

The Sun, whose beams most glorious are, rejecteth no 
beholder. 

And your sweet beauty past compare made my poor eyes 
the bolder : 

Where beauty moves and wit delights and signs of kind- 
ness bind me 

There, O there ! where’er I go I’ll leave my heart behind 
me ! 

(1607) 

Spring 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king ; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing. 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The palm and may make country houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 

And we hear .aye birds tune this merry lay. 

Cuckoo, jug- jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo* 
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The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet. 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit. 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet. 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

Spring ! the sweet Spring ! 

Thomas Nash. 


My Mind to me a Kingdom is 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 

That it excels all other bliss 

That God or nature hath assigned : 
Though much I want that most would have. 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

No princely port, nor wealthy store. 

Nor force to win a victoiy ; 

No wily wit to salve a sore. 

No shape to win a loving eye ; 

To none of these I yield as thi’all, 

For why, my mind despiseth all. 

I see that plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soonest fall ; 

I see that such as are aloft. 

Mishap doth threaten most of all ; 

These get with toil, and keep with fear : 
Such cares my mind can never bear. 

I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

I wish no more than may suffice ; 

I do no more than well I may. 

Look what I want, my mind supplies ; 

Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 

My mind’s content with any thing. 

I laugh not at another’s loss, 

Nor grudge not at another’s gain ; 

No woridly wave my mind can toss ; 

1 brook that is another’s bane ; 
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I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend ; 

I loath not life, nor dread mine end. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease. 

And conscience clear my chief defence, 

I never seek by bribes to please, 

Nor by desert to give offence ; 

Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 

Would all did so as well as 1 1 

Sir Edwabd Dyer. 


Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing 

Ye little birds that sit and sing 
Amidst the shady valleys, 

And see how Phillis sweetly walks 
Within her garden-alleys : 

Go, pretty birds, about her bower ; 

Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower ; 

Ah me ! methinks I see her frown I 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

Go tell her through your chirping bills. 
As you by me are bidden, 

To her is only known my love. 

Which from the world is hidden. 

Go, pretty birds, and tell her so. 

See that 3 oiir notes strain not too low. 

For still methinks I see her frown ; 

Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

Go tune your voices’ harmony 
And sing, I am her lover ; 

Strain loud and sweet, that eveiy note 
With sweet content may move her : 

And she that hath the sweetest voice. 

Tell her I will not change my choice : 

— Yet still methinks I see her frovm ! 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 
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O fly 1 make haste ! see, see> she falls 
Into a pretty slumber 1 
Sing round about her rosy bed 
That waking she may wonder : 

Say to her, ’tis her lover true 
That sendeth love to you, to you ! 

And when you hear her kind reply. 

Return with pleasant warblings. 

Thomas Hkywood. 


Pack Clouds, Away 
Pack clouds, away, and welcome, day ! 

With night we banish sorrow. 

Sweet air, blow soft ; mount, lark, aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow 1 
Wings from the wind to iplease her mind. 

Notes from the lark I’ll borrow ; 

Bird, prune thy wing I nightingale, sing ! 

To give my Love good-morrow ! 

To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them all I’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast ! 

Sing, birds, in every furrow ! 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow ! 

Blackbird and thrush in every bush. 

Stare, linnet, and cocksparrow,. 

You pretty elves, among yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow ! 

To give my Love good-morrow ! 

Sing, birds, in eveiy furrow 1 

Thomas Heywood. 


Sleep 

Come, Sleep, and with thy sweet deceiving 
Lock me in delight awhile ; 

Let some pleasing dreams beguile 
All my fancies ; that from thence 
I may feel an influence 
All my powers of care bereaving I 
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Tliough but a shadow, but a sliding, 

Let me know some little joy ! 

We that suffer long annoy 
Are contented with a thought 
Through an idle fancy wrought : 

O let my joys have some abiding ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Song to Pan 

All ye woods, and trees, and bowers. 

All ye virtues and ye powers 
That inhabit in the lakes. 

In the pleasant springs or brakes, 

Move your feet 
To our sound, 

Whilst we greet. 

All this ground, 

With his honour and his name 
That defends our flocks from blame. 

He is great and he is just, 

He is ever good, and must 
Thus be honoured. Daffodillies, 

Roses, pinks, and loved lilies. 

Let us fling. 

Whilst we sing, 

Ever holy. 

Ever holy, 

Ever honoured, ever >oung ! 

Thus great Pan is ever sung. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Aspasia’s Song 

Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 

Maidens, willow branches bear ; 
Say, 1 died true. 
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My love was false, but I was firm 
*From my hour of bir^. 

Utou my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 

Bsaumont and Fustcheb. 


Beauty Cleab and Faib 

Beauty clear and fair. 

Where the air 

Rather like a jjerfume dwells ; 

Where the violet and the rose 
Their blue veins and blush disclose. 

And come to honour nothing else : 

Where to live near 
And planted there 
Is to live, and still live new ; 

Where to gain a favour is 
More than light, perpetual bliss — 

Make me live by serving you ! 

Dear, again back recall 
To this light, 

A stranger to himself and all ! 

Both the wonder and the story 
Shall be yours, and eke the glory ; 

1 am your servant, and your thrall. 

John Feetcheb. 


Take, Oh ! Take Those Lips Away 

Take, oh ! take those lips away. 
That so sweetly were forsworn. 
And those eyes lUce break of day. 
Lights that do mislead the mom I 
But my kisses bring again. 

Seals of love, though sealed in vain. 

Hide, oh I hide those hills of snow, 
WTfciich thy frozen bosom bears. 
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On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears I 
But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

F. Bkaumont and J. Fletcher 
{The Bloody Brother). 

Winter 

When icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whit 1 

Tu-who ! A merry note ! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all about the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whit 1 

Tu-who ! A merry note ! 

WhUe greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

William Shakespeare. 

Ingratitude 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Hei^h, hoi sing, he^h hoi unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere foUy : 
Then heigh, ho, the holly 1 
This life is most jolly. 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh, ho ! sing heigh, ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then he^h, ho, the holly ! 

This iife is most jolly. 

WiixiAM Shakespbabe. 

Fidei^ 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages ; 
Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great. 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning-flash 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

William Shakespeare. 

Under the Greenwood Tree 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me. 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
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Here shall he see 
No enemy. 

But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to lie i’ the sun. 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleas’d with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

, Here shall he see ^ 

No enemy. 

But winter and rough weather. 

William Shakespeare. 


Sylvia 

Who is Sylvia ? what is she. 

That all our swains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 

That she might admirfed be. 

Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of Ins blindness, 

And, being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Sylvia let us sing, 

That Sylvia is excelling ; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling : 

To her let us garlands bring. 

William Shakespeare. 

Song 

Come away, come away, death, 

And in sad caress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 

I ^ slain by a fair cruel maid. 
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My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O, prepare it ; 

My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet. 

On my black coffin let there be stroWn ; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown. 
A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O, where 
Sad true lover ne’er fiml my grave 
To weep there. 

Wiu^iAM Shakespeare. 


A Sea Dirge 

Fuel fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Hark ! now I hear them, — 

Ding, dong, bell. 

William SShakespeare. 


Ophelia’s Song 

How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 

By his cockle hat and staff. 

And his sandal shoon. 

He is dead and gone, lady, I 
He is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 
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White his shroud as the mountain snow. 
Larded with sweet flowers ; 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 

And will he not come again ? 

And will he not come again ? 

No, no, he is dead : 

Go to thj^ death-bed : 

He never will come again. • 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All flaxen was his poll : 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan : 

God ha’ mercy on his soul ! 

William Shakspeare. 


When Daisies Pied 

When daisies pied and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver- white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men ; for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo : O word of fear. 
Unpleasing to a married eai ! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks. 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws. 

And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men ; tor thus sings he, 

Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo : O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear I 

William Shakespeare* 
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It was a Lover 

It was a lover and his lass. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

That o’er the green cornfield did pass 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time. 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding : 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 

Between the ^cres of the rye. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

These pretty country folks would lie. 

In the spring time, etc. 

This carol they began that hour. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

How that a life was but a flower 
In the spring time, etc. 

And therefore take the present time, 

W’ith a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ; 

For love is crowned with the prime 
In the spring time, etc. 

William Shakespeare. 


Sweet and Twenty 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 

O, stay and hear ; your true love’s coming. 
That can sing both high and low : 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 

What is love ? ’tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 

What’s to come is still unsure : 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 

Youth’s a stufl will not endure. 

William Shakespeare, 
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Music 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing : 

To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him play. 

Even the billows of the sea, ^ 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 

In sweet music is such art, 

Killing-care and grief-of-heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 

William Shakespeare. 

The Pedlar 

Lawn as white as driven snow ; 

Cypress black as e’er was crow ; 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses ; 

Masks for faces and for noses ; 

Bugle bracelet, necklace amber. 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 

Golden quoifs and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears : 

Pins and poking-sticks of steel, 

What maids lack from head to heel : 

Come buy of me, come ; come buy, come buy ; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry : 

Come buy. 

William Shakespeare. 


Ariei. 

Where the^bee sucks, there lurk I ; v*; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back 1 do fly 
After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough 

William Shakespeare. 
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Sigh no Mobh» Ladies 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 

To one thing constant never ; 

Then sigh not so. 

But let them go. 

And be you blithe and bonny ; 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo 
Of dumips so dull and heavy ; 

The fraud of men was ever so. 

Since summer first was leavy, 

Then sigh not so, 

But let them go. 

And be you blithe and bonny ; 

Converting all your sounds of woe. 

Into, Hey nonny, nonny. 

William Shakespeare. 


The Sweet o’ the Yeah 

When daffodils begin to peer. 

With heigh ! the doxy over the dale, 

Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year ; 

J^or the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 

The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 

With heigh ! the sweet birds, O, how they sing 1 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge ; 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 

The lark, that tirra-lyra chants. 

With heigh I with heigh I the thrush and the jay. 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts. 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 
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But shall I go mourn for that, my dear ? 

The ipale moon shines by night : 

And when I wander here and there, 

I then do most go right. 

If tinkers may have leave to live, 

And bear the sow-skin budget, 

Then my account I well may give, 

And in the stocks avouch it. 

William Shakespeakje. 


Hark ! Hark I The Lark I 

Hark ! hark 1 the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise. 

His steeds to water at those springs, 

On chalic’d flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 

With every thing that pretty bin ; 

My lady sweet, arise. 

William Shakespeare. 


Over Hill, Over Dale 

Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier. 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everj^vhere, 

Swifter than the moon’s sphere ; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be : 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours ; 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowdip’s ear. 

William Ssakespeare. 
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To Ckua 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will plec^ge with mine. 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be ; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me ; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee 1 

Ben Jonson. 

Song from “ Cynthia’s REVEiiS ” 

Queen and huntress, chaste and fair. 

Now the sun is laid to sleep. 

Seated in thy silver chair. 

State in wonted manner keep. 

Hesperus entreats thy light. 

Goddess excellently bright ! 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear, when day did close. 

Bless us then with wishM sight. 

Goddess excellently bright I 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal-shining quiver. 

Give imto the flying hart 

Space to breathe how short soever ; 

Thou that mak’st a day of night. 

Goddess excellently bright ! 

Ben Jonson. 
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Shall I, Wasting in Despair 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another’s rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flow’ry meads in May, 

If she be not so to me. 

What care I how fair she be ? 

Should my heart be griev’d or pin’d 
’Cause I see a woman kind ? 

Or a well-disposM nature 
Joinfed with a lovely feature ? 

Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me. 

What care I how kind she be ? 

Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well-deservings, known, 

Make me quite forget my own ? 

Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may gain her name of best. 

If she be not such to me. 

What care I how good she be ? 

’Cause her fortune seems too high, 

Shall I play the fool and die ? 

Those that bear a noble mind, 

Where they want of riches find. 

Think what with them they would do 
That without them dare to woo ; 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care I how great she be ? 

Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair ; 

If she love me, this believe, 

I win die ere she shall grieve : 
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If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go ; 

For if she be not for me. 

What care I for whom she be ? 

Gborois Withkr. 

I iiOV£D A Lass, a Fair Oke 

I Lov’d a lass, a fair one. 

As fair as e’er was seen ; 

She was indeed a rare one. 

Another Sheba Queen. 

But, fool as then I was, 

I thought she lov’d me too ; 

But now, alas I she’s left me, 

Falero, lero, loo. 

Her hair hke gold did glister. 

Each eye was like a star. 

She did surpass her sister. 

Which p ass’d all others far : 

She would me honey call. 

She’d, oh — she’d kiss me too : 

But now, alas ! she’s left me, 

Falero, lero, loo. 

Many a merry meeting 
My love and I have had ; 

She was my only sweeting. 

She made my heart full glad ; 

The tears stood in her eyes. 

Like to the morning dew : 

But now, alas I she’s left me, 

Falero, lero, loo. 

Her cheeks were like the cherry. 

Her skin as white as snow ; 

When she was blythe and merry, 

She angel-like did show ; 

Her waist exceeding small. 

The fives did fit her shoe : 

But now, alas I she’s left me, 

Falero, lero, loo. 
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In summer tune or wmter 
She had her heart’s desire ; 

1 still did scorn to stint her 
From sugar, sack, or fire ; 

The world went round about, 

No cares we ever knew : 

But now, alas 1 she’s left me, 

Falero, lero, loo. 

To maidens’ vows and swearing 
Henceforth no credit give ; 

You may give them the hearing, 

But never them believe ; 

They are as false as fair, 

Unconstant, frail, untrue : 

For mine, alas I hath left me, 

Falero, lero, loo, 

George Wither. 


To Blossoms 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
miy do you fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past, 

But you may stay yet here awhile. 

To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What ! were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight. 

And so to bid good-night ? 

TTis pity nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride. 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 


Robert Herrick. 
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To Daffodils 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon : 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hast’ning day 
Has run 

But to the even-song ; 

And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along ! 

We have short time to stay as you ; 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you or any thing : 

We die. 

As your hours do ; and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of moming-dew, 

Ne’er to be found again. 

Robert Herrick. 


To THE Virgins, to make much of their Time 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying. 

And this same flower that smiles to-day. 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 

The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But, being spent, the worse, and worst 
Time shall succeed the former. 
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Thenibe not coy, but use your time. 

And while you may, go miarry ; 

For, having lost but once your prime. 

You may for ever tarry. 

Robert Herrick. 


To Althea, from Prison 

•r 

When love with uncoiifinM wings 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fetter’d to her eye. 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep. 
When healths and draughts are free,- 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When linnet-like confined, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty — 

And glories of my king : 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, — 
Enlarged winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage : 
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If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free, — 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 

Richard Lovelace. 

I Arise from Dreams of Thee 

I ARISE from dreams of thee. 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 

When the winds are breathing low, 

And the* stars are shining bright ; 

I arise from dreams of thee. 

And a spirit in my feet 

Has led me — who knows how^ ? 

To thy chamber- window. Sweet. 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream, — 

The champetre odours fail. 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream, 

The nightingale’s complaint 
It dies upon her heart. 

As I must die on thine, 

O beloved as thou art ! 

0 lift me from the grass ! 

1 die, I faint, I fail. 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 

My heart beats loud and fast. 

Oh ! press it close to thine again. 

Where it will break at last, 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Lament 

O WORLD ! O life ! O time ! 

On whose last steps I climb. 

Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more — oh, never more ! 
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Out of tlfie day and night 
A joy has taken flight : 

Fi‘esh spring, and summer, and winter hoar. 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more — oh, never more ! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Love’s Philosophy 

The fountains mingle with the river, 

And the rivers with the ooean, 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle- - 
Why not I with thine ? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another ; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother : 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the nioonlieams kiss the sea ; — 

What are all these hissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Hymn of Pan 

From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come ; 

From the river-girt islands. 

Where loud weaves arc dumb. 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 

The wind in the reeds and the rushes. 

The bees on the bells of thyme, 

The birds on the myrtle bushes. 

The cicale above in the lime, 

And the lizards below in the grass. 

Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was. 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 
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Liquid Peneus was flowing, 

And all dark Temple lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day. 

Speeded by my sweet pipings. 

The Sileni and Sylvans and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and waves, 

To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 

And the brink of the dewy caves, 

And all that did then attend and follow, 

Were silent witff love, as you now, Apollo, 

With envy of my sweet pipings. 

I sang of the dancing stars, 

I sang of the daedal earth. 

And of heaven, and the giant wars, 

And love, and death, and birth. 

And then I changed my pipings — 

Singing how down the vale of Mfeiialiis 
I pursued a maiden, and clasp’d a reed : 

Gods and men, we are all deludt‘d thus ; 

It breaks in our bosom, and then we bleed. 

All wept— as I think both ye now would, 

If envy or age had not frozen your blood— 

At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

La Belize Dame Sans Merci 

‘‘ O WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

“ O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms 1 
So haggard and so woe-begonc ? 

The squirrel’s granary is fuU, 

And the harvest’s done. 

“ I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever-dew, 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.” 
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‘‘ I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautifuJ — a faery’s child. 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her eyes were wild. 

“ I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She look’d at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan. 

I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long. 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild and manna-dew. 

And sure in language strange she said, 

‘ I love thee true.’ 

“ She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore ; 
And there I shut her wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

“ And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d— Ah ! woe betide 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill’s side, 

“ I sa\v pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all : 
They cried — ' La belle Dame sans Merei 
Hath thee in thrall ! ’ 

“ I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide. 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 

And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge*^is wither’d from the lake. 
And no birds sing.” 

John Keats. 
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Marching Aix>ng 

I 

Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing 
And, pressing a tro(m unable to stoop 
And see the rogues nourish and honest folk droop. 
Marched them along, fifty-score strong. 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 


II 

God for King Charles ! P>nm and such carles 
To the Devil that prompts ’em their treasonous paries. 
Cavaliers, up ! I.ips from the eup. * 

Hands from the pasty, nor bite take nor sup 
Till yoifre — 

Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-heart(‘d gentlemen, singing this song. 


Ill 

Hampden to hell, and his obsequies’ knell 
Serve Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young Harry as well ! 
England, good cheer ! Rupert is near ! 

Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here. 

Marching along, fifty-score strong. 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ! 


IV 

Then, God for King Charles ! Pym and his snarls 
To the Devil that pricks on such pestilent carles ! 
Hold by the right, you double your might ; 

So, onward to Nottingham, fresh for the fight. 
Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 

Robert Browning. 
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HaM£, HAM£» HaM£ 

Ham£, hame, hame, O hame fain wad I be, 

O, hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree ! 

When the flower is i’ the bud and the leaf is on the tree, 
The larks shall sing me hame in my ain countree. 
Hame, hame, hame, O hame fain wad I be, 

O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countree ! 

The green leaf o’ loyaltie’s beginning for to fa’, 
llie bonnie white rose it is withering an’ a’ ; 

But I’ll watcr’t wi* the blude of usurping tyraiinie. 

An’ green it will graw in my ain countiee. 

O, there’s nocht now frae ruin my country can save, 
But the keys o’ kind heaven, to open the grave : 

That a’ the noble martyrs wha died for loyaltie, 

May rise again an’ fight for their ain countree. 

The great now arc gane, a’ wha ventured to save, 

The new grass is springing on the tap o’ their grave ; 
But the sun thro’ the mirk blinks blythe in my e’e, 

“ I’ll shine on ye yet in your ain countree.” 

Hame, liame, hame, O hame fain wad I be, 

Hame, hame. hame, to my ain countrec ! 

A. Cunningham. 
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THE ART OF THE BALLAD ' 

The first thing to notice about the ballad is that it is of 
a genre older than the epic, older than tragedy, older than 
literature, older than the alphabet. It is lore^ and belongs 
to the illiterate. We are struck by the queer fact that 
tlie various European races should tell the same story 
in the same metre in several different languages. It is 
curious to hear an ignorant farm labourer sing a song 
almost in the very words which scholars have unearthed 
from ancient manuscripts. 

In all other poetry there shines out the personality of 
the author. The ibremost quality of all ballads is their 
impersonality. It must also be remembered that the root 
of the word ‘"ballad” implies dancings and that is a 
sufficient hint that we are near the sources of rhythm. 
Watch a child in a swing : it nearly always sings in time 
to the movement; so do sailors hauling, men rowing, 
women weaving. 

Collective emotion seems to have been the source of 
these ballads. George Borrow, travelling in Spain, found 
a primitive community that possessed no poet and no 
poetry, yet they all sang ballads, impersonal, objective 
and completely unselfconscious communal songs. 

There are two elements in the average human being 
which he probably inherits from the infancy of all men : 
his love of drama and his love of narrative, the former 
active, the latter passive; one children playing a game, 
the other the same children listening to a story. So in 
the far-back ages men may have mimed some ritual in a 
sort of “Nuts-in-May ” and then, tired out, demanded a 
yam from the tribal historian. 

We owe our own baUads to Bishop Percy, whose Reliqties 
ought to be one of the most fre(][uently read books in any 

^ See Frank Sidgwick on Thf, Ballad The Art and Craft of Letters. 
Seeker. 
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sane man’s library, to Sir Walter Scott, and to the labours 
of F. J. Child, Professor at Harvard. 

Somewhere about 1650 an unknown benefactor tran- 
scribed narratives about Robin Hood and other heroes 
in his Commonplace Book. A century later Percy found 
the book ‘‘lying dirty on the floor under a bureau in the 
parlour ” of a friend’s house and every morning the house- 
maids were lighting the fire with half-pages torn out. 

The ballads deal with fairies, love, sea battles, land 
battles, desertions, demons ; they tell of old legends and 
traditions and recount the great deeds of heroes, Robin 
Hood, King Arthur, border giants, and so on. 

In literature, as I liave said before, the thing is not so 
much what a man says as th(‘ way in which he says it : in 
ballads this criterion is reversed. You never know what 
a ballad will say next, though you do know how it is going 
to say it. 

You ought really to possess Sir Arthur Quiller -Couch’s 
Oxford Book of BaUad.9. To whet your appetite read this : 

The Wtft: of Usuee’s Well 

There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she ; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons. 

And sent them o’er tlie sea. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane, 

When word came to the carline wife 
That her three sons were gane. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three, 

When word came to the carline wife 
That her sons she’d never see. 

“ I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fashes in the flood. 

Till my three sons come hame to me, 

In earthly flesh and blood ! ” 
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It fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang and mirk. 

The carline wife’s three sons came hame. 

And their hats were o’ the birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch. 

Nor yet in ony sheugh ; 

But at the gates o’ Paradise 
That birk grew fair enough. 

“ Blow u]>the fire, my maidens ! 

Bring water from the well ! 

For a’ my house shall feast this night, 

Since my three sons are well ! ” 

And she has made to them a bed, 

Slie’s made it large and wide ; 

And she’s ta’en her mantle her about. 

Sat down at the bedside. 

Up then crew the red, red cock. 

And up and crew the gray ; 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

“ ’Tis time we were away.” 

The cock he hadna craw’d but once, 

And clapp’d his wings at a’. 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 

“ Brother, we must awa’. 

‘‘ The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. 

The channerin’ worm doth chide ; 

Gin we be miss’d out o’ our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide.” 

“ Lie still, lie still but a little wee while. 

Lie still but if we may ; 

Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She’ll go mad ere it be day.” 

“ Fare ye weel, my mother dear ! 

Fareweel to bam and byre ! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire ! ” 
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You should read Thomas the Rhymer^ Sir Patrick 
Spens^ Clerk Saunders^ with its magical 

** Is there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 

Is there ony room at your feet ? 

Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 

Where fain, fain, I wad sleep ? ” 

Binnorie, Edom o’ Gordon^ The Queen^s Marie^ Tam Lin^ 
Childe Maurice, Young Beichan, The Robin Hood Cycle, 
Otterhwrn, Chevy Chase, Kinmont Willie to begin with; 
then you probably will want to read every ballad that 
you can lay your hands on. Theii* extraordinary rapidity 
of movement is immensely atti*active : there is never 
any time wasted over* dull gaps in the narrative. People 
are killed long before you are ready for the tragedy, 
people love at first sight, years pass in a few lines, and, 
best of all, there is a charm that defies analysis : 

Janet has kilted her green kirtle 
A little abune the knee ; 

And she has snooded her yellow hair 
A little abune her bree, 

And she is on to Miles Cross 
As fast as she can hie. 

About the dead hour o’ the night 
She heard the bridles ring ; 

And Janet was as glad at that 
As any earthly thing.” 

The ingenuous note, the magic eeriness, the complete 
simplicity, is far removed from anything that we know in 
literature. There is no mistaking a real ballad and there 
is no imitating one. 

“ Then up bespake the bride’s mothei' — 

She never was known to speak so free — 

‘ Ye’ll not forsake my only daughter 
Though Susie Pye has crossed the sea.’ ” 
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It would require more than ordinary courage for a 
present-day artist to call his heroine Susie Pye or to allow 
her to behave as this Susie behaved. 


Young Beichan 

In liOndon was young Beichan bom ; 

He longed strange countries for to see ; 

But he was taen by a strange Moor, 

Who handled him right cruellie : 

For he viewed the fashions of that land : 
Their way ol‘ worship viewed he ; 

But to Mahound or Termagant 
Would Beichan never bend a knee. 

So in every shoulder they’ve putten a bore ; 
In every bore they’ve putten a tree ; 

And they have made him trail the wine 
And spices on his fair bodie. 

They casten him in a dungeon deep. 

Where he could neither hear nor see ; 

For seven years they kept him there, 

Till he for hunger’s like to die. 

The Moor he had but ae daughter, 

Her name was called Susie Pye : 

And every day she took the air. 

Near Beichan ’s prison she passed by. 

O so it fell, upon a day 

She heard young Beichan sadly sing : 

‘‘ My hounds they all go masterless ; 

My hawks they llee from tree to tree ; 

My younger brother will heir my land ; 

Fair England again I’ll never see ! ” 

All night long no rest she got, 

Young Beichan’s song for thinking on ; 

She’s stown the keys from her father’s head, 
And to the prison strong is gone. 
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And she has open’d the prison doors, 

I wot she open’d two or three 

Ere she could come young Beichan at, 

He was locked up so curiouslie. 

But when she came young Beichan before. 
Sore wonder’d he that maid to see : 

He took her for some fair captive ; — 

“Fair Lady, I pray, of what countrie ? ” 

9 

“ O have yo any lands,” she said, 

“ Or castles in your own countrie. 

That ye conld give to a lady fair, 

From prison strong to set you free ? ” 

‘‘ Near London town I have a hall. 

With other castles two or three ; 

I’ll give them all to the lady iair 
That out of prison will set me free,” 

“ Give me the truth of your right hand. 

The truth of it give unto me, 

That for seven years ye’ll no lady wed. 

Unless it be along with me.” 

‘‘ I’ll give thee the truth of my right hand. 
The tinitli of it I’ll freely gie, 

That for seven years I’ll stay unwed, 

For the kindness thou dost show to me,” 

And she has brib’d the proud warder 
Wi’ mickle gold and white monie ; 

She’s gotten the keys of the prison strong, 
And she has set young Beichan free. 

She’s gi’en him to eat the good spice-cake ; 
She’s gi’en him to drink the blood-red wine ; ‘ 
She’s bidden him sometimes think on her, 

That sae kindly freed him out of pine. 
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She’s broken a ring from her finger. 

And to Beichan half of it gave she ; 

“ Keep it, to mind you of that love 
The lady bore that set you free. 

‘‘And set your foot on good ship-board. 

And haste ye back to your own count ric, 

And before that seven years have an end. 

Come back again, love, and many me.” 

But long ere seven years had an end, 

She long’d full sore her love to see ; 

For ever a voice within her breast 
Said, “Beichan has broke his vow to thee.” 

So she’s set her f(x>t on good ship-board. 

And turn’d her back on her own countrie. 

She sailed cast, she sailed west, 

Till to fair England’s shore she came : 

Where a bonny shepherd she espied. 

Feeding his sheep upon the plain. 

“What news, what news, thou bonny shepherd? 
What news hast thou to tell to me ? ” 

“ Such news I hear, ladie,” he says, 

“ The like was never in this countrie. 

“ There is a wedding in yonder hall. 

Has lasted these thirty days and three ; 

Young Beichan will not bed with his bride. 

For love of one that’s yond the sea.” 

She’s put her hand in her pocket, 

Gi’en him the gold and white monie ; 

“ Hae, take ye that, my bonny boy. 

For the good news thou tell’st to me.” 

When she came to young Beichan ’s gate, 

She tirled softly at the pin ; 

So ready was the proud porter 
To open and let this lady in. 
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Is thi^ young Beichan’s hall,” she said, 

“ Or is that noble lord within ? ” 

Yea, he’s in the hall among them all. 

And this is the day o’ his weddin’.” 

“ And has he wed anither love ? 

And has he clean forgotten me ? 

And, sighin’, said that gay ladie, 

‘‘ I wish I were in my own countrie.” 

And she has ta’en her gay gold ring, 

That with her love she brake so free. 

Says, “ Gie him that, ye proud porter, 

And bid the bridegroom speak to me.” 

When the porter came his lord before, 

He kneeled down low on his knee, — 

“ What aileth thee, my proud porter, 

Thou art so full of courtesie ? ” 

‘'I’ve been porter at your gates, 

It’s thirty long years now and three ; 

But there stands a lady at them now, 

The like o’ her did I never see : 

“ For on every finger she has a ring ; 

And on her mid-finger she has three ; 

And as mickle gold aboon her brow 
As would buy an earldom to me.” 

It’s out then spak the bride’s mother. 

Aye, and an angry woman was she : 

“Ye might have excepted our bonny bride, 
And twa or three of our compariie.’’ 

“ O hold your tongue, thou bride’s mother ; 

Of all your folly let me be : 

She’s ten times fairer nor the bride, 

And all that’s in your companie. 
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‘‘ She begs one sheave of your white bread. 

But and a cup of your red wine ; 

And to remember the lady’s love 
That last relieved you out of pine.” 

“ O well-a-day ! ” said Beichan then, 

“ That I so soon have married thee ! 

For it can be none but Susie Pyc, 

That sailed the sea for love of me.” 

• 

And quickly hied he down the stair ; 

Of fifteen steps he made but three ; 

He’s ta’en his bonny love in his arms. 

And kist, and kist her tenderlie. 

“ O hae ye ta’en anither bride ? 

And hae ye quite forgotten me ? 

And hae ye quite forgotten her, 

That gave you life and libertie ? ” 

She looked o’er her left shoulder. 

To liidc the tears stood in her e’e : 

‘‘ Now fare thee well, young Beichan,” she says. 
I’ll try to think no more on thee.” 

“ O never, never, Susie Pye, 

For surely this can never be : 

Nor ever shall I wed but her 

That’s done and dree’d so much for me.” 

Then out and spak the forenoon bride, — 

“ My lord, your love it changeth soon : 

This morning I was made your bride. 

And ahother chose ere it be noon.” 

O hold thy tongue, thou forenoon bride : 
Ye’re never a whit the worse for me : 

And when ye return to your own countrie, 

A double dower I’ll send with thee.” 
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He’s ta*cn Susie Pye by the white hand, 

And gently led her up and down : 

And ay as he kist her red rosy lips, 

“ Ye’re welcome, jewel, to your own.” 

He’s ta’en her by the milk-white hand. 

And led her to yon fountain stane ; 

He’s changed her name from Susie Pye, 

And he’s called her his bonny love, Lady Joan. 

If this ballad fails to amuse you, you must be amazingly 
obtuse or sophisticated. * 

I will show you how and where it pleases me. There 
ought to be no comment on ballads, and if you’ve really 
enjoyed reading it you can skip what I am now going to 
say. If, however, the reading of it left you cold you’d 
better listen to me. 

First we get the Britisher cahnly standing aloof from 
the rest of the world, presemng his own freedom of 
thought and compelled to perform menial work in prison 
because he would not turn Mohammedan. The picturesque 
touch of his exact work is enlightening. Then we notice 
the things that the exile regrets, his hounds and his hawks 
first, his country last — no forced patriotism here, but the 
little things that matter so much. 

Susie Pye is a real joy. Her first question is directly 
about his wealth and her reward if she frees him. She 
proposes to him : it is she who breaks the ring in half 
and makes him swear, first not to marry for seven years 
anyone except herself, and then to come back and fetch 
her before the end of the seven years. Unable to bear the 
separation, she goes in search of him rather vaguely. But 
the luck of all true heroines is hers : after sailing both 
east and west she hits not only on England but on Beichan’s 
home. Her frankness to the proud porter is delicious. 
He finds her outspokenness catching. The touch of 
“ What aileth thee, my proud porter. Thou art so full of 
courtesie ? ” is quite priceless. 

The servant problem seems to have been acute even in 
those days. The reasons the porter gives for his delight 
in Susie are surprising. It is because she wears so many 
rings on her fingers and so much gold on her brow (“As 
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would buy an earldom to me ” : the sale of honours then 
is not new : a very ambitious varlet this !) that he pleads 
her cause. The bride’s mother is astoundingly modern 
in her scenting of odious comparisons, but the porter is 
capable of retorting as satisfactorily as an underpaid 
taxi-driver and now suggests that -Susie is not only richer 
but fairer than any of the house-party. Beichan setos 
to be as tired of his mother-in-law as the porter is and is 
pretty agile in his descent to meet Susie. There is real, 
unstudied pathos itj her looking over her left shoulder 
to hide her tears, all the more effective because it is 
so completely unexpected. The remainder of the party 
must have followed as fast as their skirts would allow 
them, for the forenoon bride now chips in, not without 
reason. She too is told to hold her tongue, and we are 
left with a final rc-christening scene where Susie becomes 
Jane or Joan according as you pronounce the word 
‘‘ Stane ” or stone.” 

There is a lot more in it than this, of course, but this will 
give you some idea, if you had not taken the trouble to 
get it before by slowly appreciating the different points 
I have enumerated, how to squeeze delight irom ballads. 

I should like to go on quoting ballads to you all day, 
but I will content myself by transcribing just a few more 
— a tragic one to start with — and let them speak for 
themselves. 

Mary Hamilton 

Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk gane, 

Wi’ ribbons in her hair ; 

The King thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than ony that were there. 

Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk gane, 

Wi’ ribbons on her breast ; 

The King thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than he listen’d to the priest. 

Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk gane, 

Wi’ gloves upon her hands ; 

The King thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than the Queen and a’ her lands. 
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She hadna been about the King’s court 
A month, but barely one, 

Till she was beloved by a’ the King’s court, 
And the King the only man. 

She hadna been about the King’s Court 
A month, but barely three. 

Till frae the King’s Court Marie Hamilton, 
Marie Hamilton durst na be. 

The King is to the Abbey gane, 

To pu’ the Abbey tree. 

To scale the babe frae Marie’s heart ; 

But the thing it wadna be. 

O slie has row’d it in her apron, 

And set it on the sea — 

“ Gae sink ye, or swim ye, bonny babe, 

Ye’s get na mair o’ me.’" 

Word is to the kitchen gane, 

And word is to the ha’, 

And word is to the noble room, 

Amang the ladyes a’, 

That Marie Hamilton’s brought to bed. 

And the bonny babe’s mist and awa’. 

Scarcely had she laid down again. 

And scarcely fa’n asleep, 

. When up then started our gude Queen, 

Just at her bed-feet : 

Saying: “Marie Hamilton, where’s yom* babe? 
For I am sure I heard it greet.” 

“ O no, O no, my noble Queen ? 

Think no such thing to be : 

’TVas but a stitch into my side. 

And sair it troubles me.” 

“ Get up, get up, Marie Hamilton : 

Get up, and follow me : 

For I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see,” 
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O slowly, slowly, raise she up, 

And slowly put she on : 

And slowly rode she out the way, 

Wi’ mony a weary groan. 

The Queen was clad in scarlet. 

Her merry maids all in green : 

And every town that they cam’ to. 

They took Marie for the Queen. 

‘‘ Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen. 

Ride hooly now wi’ me 1 
For never, I am sure, a wearier burd 
Rade in your companie.” 

But little w’st Marie Hamilton, 

When she rade on the brown. 

That she was gaen to Edinburgh town. 

And a’ to be put down. 

Why weep ye so, ye burgess wives, 

Why look ye so on me ? 

O, I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see.” 

When she gaed up the tolbooth stairs. 

The corks frae her heels did flee : 

And lang or e’er she cam’ doun again. 

She was condemn’d to die. 

When she cam’ to the Netherbow port. 

She laughed loud laughters three : 

But when she cam’ to the gallows foot. 

The tears blinded her e’e. 

Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she’ll hae but three : 

There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, 
And Marie Carmichael, and me. 
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“ O, often have I dress’d my Queen, 

And put gold on her hair : 

But now I’ve gotten for my reward 
The gallows to me my share. 

“ Often have I dressed my Queen, 

And often made her bed : 

But now I’ve gotten for my reward 
The gallows tree to tread. 

I charge ye all, ye mariners. 

When ye sail ower the faern. 

Let neither my father nor motlu^' get wit, 
But that I’m coming harne. 

“ I charge ye all, ye mariners. 

That sail upon the sea, 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 
This dog’s death I’m to die. 

‘‘ For if my father and mother got wit. 

And my bold brethren three, 

O mickle wad be the ^ude red blude 
This day wad be spilt for me ! 

‘‘ O little did my mother ken, 

The day she cradled me. 

The lands I was to travel in, 

Or the death I was to die.” 


Sir Patrick Spens 

The king sits in Dunfermline toun. 
Drinking the bludc-red wine ; 

‘‘ Oh whare will I get a gude sailor. 
To sail this ship o’ mine ? ” 

Then up and spake an eldem knight 
Sat at the king’s right knee ; 

Sir Patrick Spens is the best saUor 
That ever sail’d the sea.” 
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The king has written a braid letter. 

And seal’d it wi’ his hand. 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens 
Was walking on the strand. 

“ To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o’er the faem ; 

The king’s daughter to Noroway, 

’Tis thou maun tak’ her hame.” 

• 

The first line that Sir Patrick read, 

A lo^d laugh laughed he ; 

The neist line that Sir Patrick read. 

The tear blinded his e’e. 

“ O wha is this has done this deed, 

And tauld the king o’ me. 

To send us out at this time o’ the year, 

To sail upon the sea ? 

‘‘ Be’t wind or weet, be’t hail or sleet, 

Our ship maun sail the faem ; 

The king’s daughter to Noroway, 

’Tis we maun tak’ her hame.” 

They hoisted their sails on Monenday morn, 
Wi’ a’ the speed they may ; 

And they hue landed in Noroway 
Upon a Wodensday. 

They hadna been a week, a week. 

In Noroway but twae. 

When that the lords o’ Noroway 
Began aloud to say — 

Ye Scotisman spend a’ our king’s gowd. 
And a’ our queenis fee.” 

“ Ye lee. ye lee, ye leears loud, 

Sae loud’s 1 hear ye lee ! 
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“ For t brought as much o’ the white monie 
As gane my men and me, 

And a half-fou o’ the gude red gowd, 

Out owre the sea with me. 

“ Mak’ ready, mak’ ready, my merry men a’. 

Our gude ship sails the morn.” 

“ O say na Sae, my master dear, 

I fear a deadlie storm. 

“I saw the new moon late yestreen, 

Wi’ the auld moon in her arm ; 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we’ll come to harm ! ” 

They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud 
And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the tap-masts lap. 

It was sic a deadlie storm ; 

And the waves cam’ owre the broken ship, 

Till a’ her sides were torn. 

“ O whare will I get a gude sailor 
Will tak’ the helm in hand, 

Till I get up to the tall tap-mast, 

To see if I can spy land. ” 

** O here am I, a sailor gude, 

To tak’ the helm in hand, 

Till ye get up to the tall tap-mast. 

But I fear ye’ll ne’er spy land. ” 

He hadna gane a step, a step, 

A step but barely ane, 

When a bout flew out o’ the gude ship’s side. 
And the saut sea it cam’ in. 
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“ Gae, fetch a web o’ the silken claith, 

Anither o’ the twine. 

And wap them into our gude ship’s side. 

And letna the sea come in.” 

They fetch’d a wab o’ the silken claith, 

Anither o’ the twine. 

And they wapp’d them into the gude >ship’s side, 
But aye the sea cam’ in. 

O laith, laith yyere our Scots lords’ sons 
To weet their coal-black shoon, 

But lang ere a’ the play was play’d. 

They wat their hats abune. 

And mony was the feather-bed 
That fluttered on the faem. 

And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never rnair cam’ hame. 

O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand. 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand. 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 

Wi’ the gowd kaims in their hair, 

A’ waiting for their ain dear loves. 

For them they’ll see nae mair. 

Half owre, half owre to Aberdour 
’Tis fifty fathom deep. 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 


Chevy Chase 

PART I 

God prosper long our noble King, 
Our lives and safeties all I 
A woeful Himting once there did 
In Chevy Chase befall. 
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To drive the deer, with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took the way ; 

The child may rue, that is unborn, 

The hunting of that day ! 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make. 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods. 

Three summer days to take ; 

< 

The chicfest harts in Chevy Chase, 

To kill and bear away. 

These tidings to Earl Douglas came 
In Scotland, whcjrc he lay. 

Who sent Earl Percy present word, 

He would prevent his sport. 

The English Earl, not fearing that. 

Did to the woods resort. 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might, 

Who knew full well, in time of need, 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran 
To chase the fallow deer. 

On Monday, they began to hunt, 

Ere daylight did appear ; 

And long before high noon they liad 
A hundred fat bucks slain : 

Then, having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse the deer again. 

Tlie hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 
Tlwi nimble deer to take. 

That with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 
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Lord Percy, to the quarry went. 

To view the slaughter^ deer. 

Quoth he, ‘‘ Earl Douglas promised 
This day to meet me here : 

But if I thought he would not come, 

No longer would I stay ! ” 

With that, a brave young gentleman. 
Thus to the Earl did say : 

• 

‘‘ Lo f yonder doth Earl Douglas come ! 

His men in armour bright i 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight ! 

“ All pleasant men of Tividale, 

Fast by the rivej' Tweed.” 

'' O, cease your sports ! ” Earl Percy said. 
And take your bows with speed ; 

“ And now with me, my countrymen. 
Your courage forth advance ; 

For there was never champion yet, 

In Scotland, nor in France, 

“ That ever did on horseback come ; 

And, if/ my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear ! ” 

Earl Douglas, on his milk-w’hite steed. 
Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of his comi>any. 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

Show me,” said he, whose men you be. 
That hunt so boldly here ? 

That, without my consent, do chase 
And kill my fallow deer ? ” 
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The first man that did answer make, 

Was noble Percy he, 

Who said, We list not to declare, 

Nor show, whose men we be : 

“Yet we will spend our dearest blood 
Thy chiefest harts to slay. ” 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 

And thus in rage did say : 

* t 

“ Ere thus I will outbraved be. 

One of us two shall die : 

I know thee well ! An earl thou art, 

Lord Percy. So am I. 

“ But, trust me, Percy, pity it were. 

And great offence, to kill 
Any of these, our guiltless men ! 

For they have done no ill. 

“ Let thou and I, the battle try^ ; 

And set our men aside.” 

“ Accursed be he,” Earl Percy said, 

“ By whom it is denied ! ” 

Then stepped a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who said, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king, for shame. 

That e’er my Captain fought on foot. 

And I stood looking on. 

You be two earls,” quoth Witherington, 

“ And I a squire alone. 

“ I’ll do the best that do I may, 

While I have power to stand : 

While, I have power to wield my sword, 

I’ll fight with heart and hand.” 
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Our English archers bent their bows. 

Their hearts were good and true. 

At the first flight of arrows sent. 

Full fourscore Scots they slew. 

“ To drive the deer with hound and horn ! ” 
Douglas bade on the bent. 

Two captains moved, with mickle might. 

Their spears to shivers went. 

• 

They closed full fast on every side ; 

No slackness there was found : 

But many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

O, Christ ! it was a grief to see, 

And likewise for to hear. 

The cries of men lying in their gore. 

And scattered here and there. 

At last, these two stout earls did meet. 

Like captains of great might, 

Like lions wood, they laid ou load. 

And made a cruel fight ; 

They fought, until they both did sweat. 
With swords of tempered steel. 

Till blood adown their cheeks, like rain. 
They trickling down did feel. 

“ Yield thee, O Percy,” Douglas said. 

In faith I I will thee bring. 

Where thou shalt high advanced be. 

By James, our Scottish King ! 

“ Thy ransom I will freely give ! 

And this report of thee, 

‘ Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see 1 ’ ” 
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“ No, Douglas,” quoth Earl Percy then, 

Thy proffer I do scorn ; 

I will not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was born ! ” 

With that, there came an arrow' keen 
Out of an English bow. 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow. 

Who never said more words thati these. 
Fight on, my merry men all ! 

For why ? My life is at an end, 
liOrd Percy sees my fall ! ” 

Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

Who said, Earl Douglas, for thy sake. 
Would 1 had lost my land 1 

“ O, Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 
For sorrow, for thv sake. 

For, sure, a more redoubted knight 
Mischance could never take I ” 

A knight, amongst the Scots there was, 
Which saw Earl Douglas die ; 

Who straight in heart did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percy. 


PART II 

Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called ; 

Who, with a spear most bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 

Ran fiercely through the fight. 

And passed the English archers all, 
Without or dread or fear ; 

And through Earl Percy’s body then 
He thrust his hateful spear 
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With such a vehement force and might. 
He did his body gore : 

The staff ran through the other side, 

A large cloth-yard and more. 

Thus did both those nobles die. 

Whose courage none could stain* 

An English archer then perceived 
The noble earl was slain. 

• 

He had a good bow in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree. 

An arrow' of a cloth-yard long. 

Up to the head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

So right the shaft he set ; 

The grey-goose wing that was thereon. 

In his heart’s blood was wet. 

This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun : 

For when they rang the evening bell. 

The battle scarce was done. 

With stout Earl Percy there were slain 
Sir John of Egerton, 

Sir Robert Ratchff, and Sir John, 

Sir James, that bold Baron. 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 
Both Knights of good account, 

Good Sir Ralph Raby there was slain, 
Whose prowess did surmount. 

For Witherington needs must I wail. 

As one in doleful dumps. 

For when his legs were smitten off. 

He fought upon his stumps. 
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And with Earl Douglas there were slain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery ; 

And Sir Charles Murray, that from field 
One foot would never flee. 

Sir Charles Murray of Ratcliffe, too, 

His sister’s son was he : 

Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed. 

But saved he could not be. 

And the Lord Maxwell, in like case, 

Did with Earl Douglas die. 

Of twenty hundred Scottish spears 
Scarce fifty-five did fly. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty- three ; 

The rest in Chevy Chase were slain, 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did many widows come 
Their husbands to bewail : 

They washed their wounds in brinish tears ; 
But all would not prevail ! 

Their bodies, bathed in purple blood. 

They bore with them away. 

They Wssed them, dead, a thousand times. 
Ere they were clad in clay. 

The news was brought to Edinborough, 
Where Scotland’s King did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddemy 
Was with an arrow slain. 

“ O, heavy news 1 ” King James did say, 
Scotland may witness be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of such accoimt as he I ’’ 
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Like tidings to King Henry came. 

Within as short a space. 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy Chase. 

‘‘ Now, God be with him ! ” said our king, 
“ Sith it will no better be ; 

I trust I have, within my realm. 

Five hundred as good as he 1 

‘‘Yet shall not Scots, nor Scotland, say 
But I will vengeance take ; 

And be revenged on them all, 

For brave Earl Percy’s sake.” 

This vow the king did well perform 
After, on Humbledown, 

In one day fifty knights were slain. 

With lords of great renown ; 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many thousands die. 

Thus endeth the hunting in Chevy Chase, 
Made by the Earl Percy. 

God save our king ; and bless this land 
With plenty, Joy, and peace ! 

And grant henceforth, that foul debate 
’Twixt noblemen may cease ! 
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THE ART OF PARODY ^ 

Parody, says Mr Christopher Stone, is the quizzical art, 
the art of the man with the eyeglass, quick to seize the 
mannerisms of his betters, and to raise a laugh by a 
piece of outrageous fooling, or by a whiff of gentle 
malice. 

Ridicule is society’s most effective means of curing 
inelasticity. It explodes the pompous, corrects the 
eccentric, cools the 1‘anatic. When reason, entreaty and 
menace fail, ridicule may well succeed. It is always a 
powerful weapon whether in the correction of children 
or groovy old maids and bachelors. Accentuation of 
peculiarities is of the essence of parody. Parody is a 
composition, either in verse or prose, modelled more or less 
closely upon an original work, turning the serious sense 
of such original into ridicule by its method of treatment. 
You will find that the parodist nearly always admires, 
reverences or loves the man he ridicules. Think of Mr 
Max Beerbolirn’s amazing skit on Meredith in Euphemia 
Clashih(mght : — 

“ If I’ve dared to laugh at you, Robert Browning, 
’Tis with eyes that with you have often w ept : 

You have oftener left me smiling and frowning. 
Than any beside, one bard except.” 

It does us good to be able to laugh at our heroes. Blind 
adulation is hated by all true artists, as you will see if 
you read what Samuel Butler says about liis critics ; but 
you must be worthy of your god’s company before you 
can play with him. Parodies of true poetry subtly pay 
homage to its truth. Exposure of the false ranks below 
illustration of the true. As a rule, then, the parodist is 

^ See Christopher Stone on Parody. Art and Craft of Letters. 
Seeker. 
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a man with true literary taste who only parodies authors 
with whose work and style he is very well acquainted. 
There must be certain salient, seizable characteristics 
about the poet before he can be parodied. It is easier 
to parody Wordsworth, Swinburne, Kipling and Masefield 
than it is to parody Shelley, Bums and Shakespeare. 
The best parodies arc a department of pure criticism: 
word-rendering, form-rendering and sense-rendering — 
criticism of all these. 

This can be seen to perfection in A. C. Hilton’s savage 
and witty parody ^f Swinburne in Octopus^ perhaps the 
best parody in verse we possess. 


“ Strange beauty, eight-limbed and eight-handed, 
Whence earnest to dazzle our eyes ? 

With thy bosom bespangled and banded 
W’ith the hues of the seas and the skies : 

Is thy home European or Asian, 

O mystical monster marine ? 

Part molluscous and partly cmstaccan. 

Betwixt and Between. 


Wast thou born to the sound of sea-trumpets ? 

Hast thou eaten and drunk to excess 
Of the sponges — thy muffins and crumpejts, 

Of the sea- weed— thy mustard and cress ? 
Wast thou nurtured in caverns of coral, 
Remote from reproof or restraint ? 

Art thou innocent, art thou immoral, 
Sinburnian or Saint ? 


Lithe limbs, curling free, as a creeper 
That creeps in a desolate place, 

To enroll and envelop the sleeper 
In a silent and stealthy embrace, 
Cmel beak craning for^vard to bite us. 
Our juices to drain and to drink, 

Or to whelm us in waves of Cocytus, 
Indelible ink ! 
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0 breast, that ’twere rapture to T^ithe on ! 

0 arms ’twere delicious to feel 

Clin^Dg close with the crush of the Python, 

When she maketh her murderous meal 1 

In thy eight-fold embraces enfolden, 

Let our empty existence escape ; 

Give us death that is glorious and golden, 

Crushed all out of shape I 

Ah 1 thy red lips, lascivious and luscious, 

With death in their amorous kiss ! 

Cling round us, and clasp us, and crush us. 

With bitings of agonised bliss ; 

We are sick with the poiosn of pleasure, 

Dispense us the potion of* pain : 

Ope thy mouth to its uttermost measure 
And bite us again ! ” ^ 

You should read G. K. Stephen, Calverley and Sir Owen 
Seaman if you would see the parodist at his best among 
the older winters, and Max Beerbohm and J. C. Squire if 
you would see your contemporaries lampooned. Parody 
is more successful when it is about living authors than 
when it sets out to ridicule Herodotus or Cicero. You 
must of course know the work of the contcmporaiy who 
is being parodied, and you will find that parody is 
really the best sort of criticism of their style and outlook. 

Tliink of this, for instance, on Mr W. H. Davies, one of 
the most truly poetic of all our present-day poets : 

“I’m sure that you would never guess 
The tales I hear from birds and flowers, 

Without them sure ’twould be a mess 
I’d make of all the summer hours : 

But these fair things they make for me 

A lovely life of joy and glee. 

1 saw some sheep upon some grass, 

The sheep were fat, the grass was green, 

The sheep were white as clouds that pass, 

And greener grass was never seen : 

I thought, ‘ Oh, how my bliss is deep, 

With such green grass and such fat sheep.’ 

A Omtv/ry of Par^y and ImUation, Oxford University Press. 
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And as I watch bees in a hive, 

Or gentle cows that rub ’gainst trees, 

I do not envy men who live. 

No fields, no books upon their knees, 

I’d rather lie beneath small stars 
Than with rough men who drink in bars.” ^ 

Merciless, but immensely illuminating, isn’t it ? 

You probably know your Sir Henry Newbolt : doesn’t 
the following hit off his peculiarities as well as a cartoonist 
hits off Lloyd George’s unruly hair or Winston Churchill’s 
fat face ? 

“It was eight bells in the forenoon and hammocks running 
sleek 

{If^s a fair sea flawing front the West), 

When the little Commodore came a-sailmg up the Creek 
{Heave Ho ! I think youHl know the rest). 

Thunder in the halyards and horses leaping high, 

Blake and Drake and Nelson are listenin’ where they 
lie. 

Four and twenty blackbirds a-bakin’ in a pie. 

And the Pegasus came waltzing from the West. 

Now the little Conunodore sat steady on his keel 
{Ifs a fair sea flawing from the West), 

A heart as stout as concrete reinforced with steel 
{Heave Ho! I think you'll know the rest). 

Swinging are the scuppers, hark, the rudder snores, 
Plugging at the Frenchmen, downing ’em by scores. 

Porto Rico, Vera Cruz, and also the Azores, 

And the Pegasus came waltzing from the West. 

So three cheers more for the little Commodore 
{It's a jair sea flawing from the West). 

I teU you so again as IVe told you so before 
{Heigh Ho ! I think you know the rest). 

^ed is the Motherland, old but she is young 
(Easy with the tackle there — don’t release the bung), 

And I sang a song like all the songs that I have ever sung 
When the Pegas^is came sailing from the West.” ^ 

^ Tricks oj the Trade. By tT. C. Squire. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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An especially brilliant idea of Mr Squire’s is his section 
entitled “How They Would Have Done It.” 

1. “ If Wordsworth had written The Everlasting Mercy. 

2. “If Swinburne had written The Lay of Horatius.^^ 

S. “If Mr Masefield had written Casabianca.^' 

This begins : 

“ ‘You dirty hog,’ ‘ You snouty snipe,’ 

“ ‘ You lump of muck,’ ‘ You bag oi tripe,’ 

Such, as their latest breaths they drew. 

The objurgations of the crew. *' 

they roared 

As they went tumbling overboard, 

Or frizzled like so many suppers 
All along the halyard scuppers. 

‘You ’ . . . the last was gone. 

And Cassy yelled there all alone. 

(He thought the old man was on the ship.) 

‘ Father ! this gives me the fair pip ! ’ . . . 

Young Cassy cried again : ‘ Oh, damn ! 

What an unhappy put I am ! 

Will nobody go out and search 
For dad, who’s left me in the lurch ? 

For dad, who’s left me on the poop. 

For dad, who’s left me in the soup, 

For dad, who’s left me on the deck. 

Perhaps it’s what I should expeck. . . . 

Often for things I didden do, 

He brushed my breeches with a shoe. 

0 ! But I wish that I was home now. 

Treading the soft old Breton loam now 
In that old Breton country where 
Mellows the golden autumn air, 

And all the tendei* champaign fills 
With hyacinths and daffodils, 

And on God’s azure uplands now 

They plough the ploughed field with a plough.’ . . . 

Lord Nelson suddenly woke up. 

‘ Where is old Cassy and his pup ? 

“Don’t know,” you say ? Why, strike me blind, 

1 s’pose rd better ask the wind.’ 
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He asked the wind ; the brooding sky 
At once gave back the wind’s reply : 

‘ Wotto, Nelson ! ’ 

‘ Wotto, sonny ? ’ 

Do you think you’re being funny ? ’ ” ^ 

And so on. 

To read Gray writing his Bhgy in a Cemetery of 
Modern American Poets’ Characters is gorgeous fun : 

“ There are twoiiundred only : yet of these 
Some thirty died of drowning in the river, 

Sixteen went mad, ten others had D.T.’s, 

And twenty eight cirrhosis of the liver. 

Several by absent-minded friends were shot. 

Still more blew out their own exhausted brains, 

One died of a mysterious inward rot. 

Three fell off roofs, and five were hit by trains. . , , 

Full many a vice is born to thiwe unseen, 

Full many a crime the world does not discuss, 

Full many a pervert lives to reach a green 
Replete old age, and so it was with us. . . . 

Doubtless in this neglected spot is laid 
Some village Nero who has missed his due. 

Some Bluebeaid w ho dissected many a maid, 

And all for naught, since no one ever knew.” ^ 

There is just a chance that you may be bitten by the 
modern craze for formless xiers libre. If so, the following 
should act as a good corrective. 

7. “ If a Very New Poet had written The Lotus-Eaters.’'^ 
‘‘Ah! 

Oughf 
Umph I 

It was a sweat ! 

Thank God, that’s over ! 

No more navigating for me ! 

I am on to 
Something 
Softer ... 

* Tricks of the Trade, By J, 0. Squire. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Conductor, 

Give us a tune ! 

Work! 

Did I used to work ? 

I seem to remember it 
Out there. 

Millions of fools are still at 
It, 

Jumping about 

All over the place. . . . 

And what’s the good of it all ? . . . 

Buzz, 

Hustle, 

Pop, 

And then . . . 

Dump 

In the grave. 

Bring me six cushions, 

A yellow one, a green one, a purple one, an orange one, 
an ultramarine one, and a vermilion one. 

Colours of which the combination 
Pleases my eye. 

Bring me 
Also 

Six lemon squashes 
And 

A straw. . . . 

I have taken off my coat. 

I shall now 
Loosen 
My braces. 

Now I am 
All right. . . . 

My God... 

I do feel lazy I ” ^ 

But the best of the bunch is No. 9 : “If Lord Byron had 
written The Passing of Arthur, 

If ever the shade of Byron meets the shade of Mr Squire 
in another world there’ll l>e a battle-royal. 

This is the sort of thing : 

* Trioka of the Trade. By J. C. Squire. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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“ Swung it far back ; and then, with mighty sweep, 
Hove it to southward as he had been bade. 

And as it fell, an arm did suddenly leap 
Out of the moonlit wave, in samite clad, 

And grasped the sword and drew it to the deep. 

And all was still ; and Bedivere, who had 
No nerv^ at all left now, exclaimed, ‘ My hat ! 

I’ll never want another job like that ! ’ 

Thus Bedivere^at last performed his vow, 

And Arthur, when the warrior bore in sight, 

Read liis success upon his gloomy brow. 

‘ Done it at last,’ he murmured. ‘ Thafs all right. 
Well, Bedivere, and what has happened now ? ’ 
Demanded he ; and the disconsolate knight 
In a harsh, bitter voice replied, ‘ Oh, damn it all, 

I saw a mystic arm, clothed in white samite all.’ ” ^ 

I think that, armed with Max Beerbohm’s A Christmas 
Garland and J. C. Squire’s Tricks of the Trade, you will not 
only find Parody a wholly mirth-provoking pastime, but 
a very useful aid to your understanding of your favourite 
authors. It is an art that you should practise for yourself, 
but not until you have seen how great are its possibilities 
in the hands of a master craftsman. In Max Beerbohm’s 
parodies of Kipling, H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett and John 
Galsworthy there is ever-present wit, droll irony, satire 
which is perfect yet never leaves a scar, relentless logic 
which searches out each foible of the author it sets up to 
ridicule. We know our Kipling, Wells, Bennett and 
Galsworthy infinitely better when we have learnt to laugh 
at them. More and more we find that ridicule and 
laughter give us a better insight into painters and writers 
than serious, sedate criticism. And when one considers 
how" intimately one ha# to know the inside workings of a 
writer’s mind before one can parody him successfully, 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that writers who have 
good parodists are probably worthy of our love, reverence 
and admiration. Certainly Mr Squire and Max Beerbohm 
give us that impression. 

1 Tricks of the Trade. By J. C. Squire. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Mr Max Beerbohm’s “ Note ” to -4 Christmas Garland ’ 
sheds an interesting light on the use of Parody. 

“Stevenson, in one of his essays,” he begins, “tells us 
how he ‘ played the sedulous ape ’ to Hazlitt, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Montaigne, and other writers of the past. And 
the compositors of all our higher-toned newspapers keep 
the foregoing sentence set up in type alwaj^s, so constantly 
does it come tripping off the pens of all higher-toned 
reviewers. Nor ever do I read it without a fresh thrill 
of respect for the young Stevenson. J, in my own very 
inferior boyhood, foimd it hard to revel in so much as a 
single page of any writer earlier than Thackeray. This 
disability I did not shake off, alas, after I left school. 
There seemed to be so many live authors worth reading. I 
gave precedence to them, and, not being much of a reader, 
never had time to grapple with the old masters. 

“Meanwhile, I was already writing a little on my own 
account. I had had some sort of aptitude for J/aiin prose 
and I^atin verse. I wondered often whether those two things, 
essential as they were (and are) to the making of a decent 
style in'English prose, sufficed for the making of a style more 
than decent. I felt that 1 must have other models. And 
thus I acquired the habit of aping, now and again, quite 
sedulously, this or that live writer— sometimes, it would 
be admitted, in the hope o£Ieamiiig rather what to avoid.” 

Have you ever felt flUl craving for other models ? 
Have you never wanted to write aft er the style of Kipling ? 
Think of this, for instance : 

P.C. X36 

Then it’s collar ’im tight. 

In the name o’ the Lawd ! 

’Ustle ’im, shake ’im till ’c’s sick I 
Wot, ’e xvmldy would ’e ? Well, 

Then yer’vc got ter give ’im ’ell, 

An’ it’s trun^, trunch, truncheon does the trick. 

Police Station Ditties. 

“I had spent Christmas Eve at the club, listening to 
a grand pow-wow between certain of the choicer sons 
of Adani, Then Slushby had cut in. Slushby is one 
who writes to newspapei‘s and is theirs obediently 
* A Christmas Garlands By Max Beerbolim. Published by Heinemaon. 
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‘Humanitarian.’ When Slushby cuts in, men remember 
they have to be up early next morning. 

“ Sharp round a comer on the way home, I collided with 
something firmer than the regulation pillar-box. I righted 
myself after the recoil and saw some stars that were 
very pretty indeed. Then I perceived the nature of the 
obstruction. 

“ ‘ ’Evening, Judlip,’ I said sweetty, when I had collected 
my hat from the gutter. ‘Have I broken the law, 
Judlip ? If so, I’l^go quiet.’ 

“‘Time yer was in bed,’ gmnted X36. ‘Yer ma’ll 
be lookin’ out for yer.’ 

“This from the friend of my bosom ! It hurt. Many 
were the night-beats I had been privileged to walk with 
Judlip, imbibing curious lore that made glad the civilian 
heart of me. Seven whole 8 X 5-inch note-books had I 
pitmanised to the brim with Judlip. And now to be 
repulsed as one of the uninitiated ! It hurt horrid. 

“ There is a thing called Dignity. Small boys sometimes 
stand on it. Then they have to be kicked. Then they 
get down, weeping. I don’t stand on Dignity. ...” 

It’s a cruel rapier, but it strikes home with every sentence. 
If Kipling is a god to you, he will begin to crumple up before 
your eyes under the acid test of Max Beerbohm’s parody. 

Then there is G. K. Chesterton on Some Damnable Errors 
About Christmas : 

“ That it is human to err is admitted by even the most 
positive of our thinkers. Here we have the great differ- 
ence between latter-day thought and the thought of the 
past. If Euclid were alive to-day (and I dare say he is) 
he would not say, ‘ The angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal to one another.’ He would say, ‘To 
me (a very frail and fallible being, remember) it does some- 
how seem that these two angles have a mysterious and 
awful equality to one another.’ The dislike of schoolboys 
for Euclid is unreasonable in many ways ; but funda- 
mentally it is entirely reasonable. Fundamentally it is 
the revolt from a man who was either fallible and therefore 
(in pretending to infallibility) an impostor, or infallible 
and therefore not human. ...” 

Or later; “We do not say of Love that he is short- 
sighted. We do not say of Love that he is myopic. We 
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do not say of Love that he is astigmatic. We say quite 
simply. Love is blind. We might go further and say, 
Love is deaf. That would be a profound and obvious 
truth. We might go further still and say, Love is dumb. 
But that would be a profound and obvious lie.” 

Lastly there is the amazing skit on Meredith called 
Euphemia Clashthought. 

‘ You have Prayer Book ? ’ he queried. 

‘‘ She nodded. Juno catches the connubial trick. 

“‘Hymns?’ 

‘‘ ‘ Ancient and Modem.’ 

“ ‘ I may share with you ? ’ 

‘ I know by heart. Parrots sing.’ 

‘ Philomel carols,’ he bent to her. 

“ ‘ Complaints spoil a festival.’ 

‘‘ He waved hand to the door. ‘ Lady, your father has 
started.’ 

“ ‘He knows the adage. Copy-books instil it.’ 

“ ‘ Inexorable truth in it.’ 

“ ‘ We may dodge the scythe,’ 

“ ‘ To be (dioked with the sands ? ’ 

“She flashed a smile, 'f would not,’ he said, ‘that 
my Euphemia were late for the Absolution.’ 

“ She oast eyes to the earix^t. He caught them at the 
rebound. 

“ ‘It snows,’ she murmured, swimming to the window. 

“ ‘ A flake, no more. The season claims it.’ 

“ ‘ I Imve thin boots.’ 

“ ‘ Another pair ? ’ 

“ ‘ My maid buttons. She is at church.’ 

“ ‘ My fingers ? ’ 

“ ‘ Ten on each.’ 

“ ‘ Five,’ he corrected. 

“‘Buttons.’ 

“ ‘ 1 beg your pardon.’ ” 

If you can catch the spirit of an author in this waj% one- 
thousandth part so well as Mr Squire or Mr Beerbohm, then 
you will not decry parody as a “ not wholly admirable art ” : 
it will have taught you to see tlirough and avoid the tricks of 
others and to look "carefully into yourself to see that you do 
not allow others to cast ridicule on your own idiosyncrasies. 
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THE ART OF COMEDY ^ 

“ Life is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those 
who feel.” You will find that the study of laughter, of 
the comic spirit in jnan, well repays your close attention. 

“ Try to be funny in a foreign land, and you will prob- 
ably only succeed in insulting or disgusting or annoying 
or shocking somebody. A joke cannot be translated or 
interpreted. In the kingdoms of comedy there are no 
papers of naturalisation.” 

To see the comedy in life, your emotional faculties 
must temporarily be in abeyance. But to do this you 
must be detached, a cool, dispassionate observer of 
things — and as a race Englishmen do not detach them- 
selves easily. They find it hard, Jilmost impossible, to 
use their intellects only. That is where Frenchmen in 
general and Moliere in particular score, M. Bergson has 
expounded most brilliantly a theory of laughter which 
exactly fits the French but does not at all apply to the 
English genus. He says that laughter is critical and 
corrective and that it is incompatible with emotion or 
sympathy with the object. 

In laughter,” he says, “we always find an unavowed 
intention to humiliate and consequently to correct our 
neighbour.” This is very much akin to Hobbes’ definition 
of it as a sign of superiority in ourselves. 

Bergson continues : “ The comic appeals to the intelli- 
gence pure and simple : laughter is incompatible with 
emotioi^ Depict some fault, however trifling, in such a 
way as to arouse syinpathy, fear, or pity ; the mischief 
is done, it is impossible for us to laugh. . . . The comic 
will come into being whenever a group of men concentrate 
their attention on one of their number, imposing silence 
in their emotions; and calling into play nothing but their 
intelligence. . . . Any individual is comic who automatic- 

' John Palmer on Comedy. Art and Craft of Letters. Seeker. 
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ally goes his own way without troubling himself about 
getting into touch with the rest of his fellow-beings. It 
is the part of laughter to reprove his absent-mindedness 
and wake him out of his dream. . . . Each member of 
society must be ever attentive to his social surroundings ; 
he must model himself on his environment : in short, he 
must avoid shutting himself up in his own peculiar ivory 
tower. Therefore society holds suspended over each 
individual member, if not the threat of correction, at all 
events the prospect of a social snubbing, which, although 
it is slight, is none the less dreaded. Such must be the 
function of laughter. Always rather humiliating for the 
one against whom it is directed, laughter is, really and 
truly, a kind of social ragging.” 

This explains Moliere but not Shakespeare, Moliere 
is always the entirely reasonable spectator looking dis- 
passionately at life from a point of absolute sanity and 
safety. Justice, in his plays, is always done. The French- 
man is capable of dividing himself tip into two water-tight 
compartments: he will think about life and write a 
comedy; or he will feel about life and write a tragedy. 
He cannot do both simultaneously, so he regards Shake- 
speare as drunk or mad when he allows the gravediggers 
to appear in Hamlet and the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, 

An Englishman cannot be departmental. He cannot 
be persuaded merely to think. He cannot see things 
critically. His feelings keep on intruding. If you offer 
life to him comically as to a purely intellectual spectator, 
he suspects vou of the most sinister designs. He calls you 
a cynic. 

When Shakespeare tried in Troilus and Cressida and 
Measure for Measure to write purely intellectual comedy 
he failed. He could not detach himself. 

Shakespeare’s figures are not a criticism of life : they 
are a piece of life imaginatively realised, 

Palstaff appeals to the Falstaff in ourselves. 

Shakespeare shows a tolerance of Nature in all her works 
which completely baffles the French. 

We lau^ at the incongruous, the unexpected. Gar- 
gantuan laughter is man’s answer to the fate which 
imprisoned him in blood and bone, submitting the 
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expression of his finest emotions to hazards of the body. 
The comic disparity between Falstaff ’s vast bulk and his 
nimble spirit stands as the supreme example of this. 
In him we see the image of all mankind as a creature of 
divine intelligence tied to a belly that has to be fed. 

Again in Bottom and his crew, the midsummer wanderers 
of Athens, we see the comic eye loving life too well to 
correct the world in its folly. There is a kindliness, a 
radiant warmth here poles removed from the intellectual 
cold clear laughter of the French. 

In the Restoratibn comedy of Congreve wc come to 
another type of comedy. Here the joke is that of primitive 
man pretending to be civilised. Here we are invited to 
contemplate ironically artificiality. Men have ceased to 
be men and become wits : women are no longer women ; 
they have become ladies of the tea-table. Life is a fashion- 
able party. 

Artificial comedy is our holiday from the sublime and 
the beautiful, from the coarse and the real. Everytliing 
is trivial. Wc see it reproduced once only perfectly in a 
later age in Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest : 

Jack. How you can sit there calmly eating muffins, 
when we are in this horrible trouble, I can’t make out. 
You seem to me to be perfectly heartless. 

Algernon. Well, 1 can’t eat muffins in an agitated 
manner. The butter would probably get on my cuffs. 
One should always eat mtiffins quite calmly. It is the 
only way to eat them. 

Jack. I say, it’s perfectly heartless your eating muffins 
at all, under the circumstances. 

Algernon. I am eating muffins because I am unhappy. 
Besides, I am particularly fond of muffins. 

“The ciDmedy of manners is life in terms of muffins. 
Its essence is under-statement.” Life becomes a pageant. 
There must be no emphasis, no passion. Congreve has 
no feeling, no morality, only wit. Moliere cares for 
prudence and morality to such an extent that his 
works vdll keep a man respectable and wise all his days. 
Congreve only cares that he shall never be suspected 
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of caring anything at all. No man in his plays has any 
feeling deeper than an epigram may carry, no joy 
more thrilling than a nod may contain, no impulse sharper 
than a smile may cover, no sorrow bitterer than a 
pretty oath may convey. He killed the comedy of 
humour popularised by Ben Jonson and set English 
comedy astray in a foreign wilderness. His successors, 
Vanbrugh and Parquhar, tried to introduce sentiment 
and morality and only made the stage really nasty. 
After their day there was only Sheridan and Goldsmith 
and then utter darkness. The only Chance for England 
is to restore the comedy of humour, to recognise our 
national limitations and surrender all intellectual pre- 
tensions. We translate French farces and get something 
which no Frenchman would understand, or tolerate if he 
did understand. English people in a theatre try harder 
to be wicked than any decent citizen has ever tried to be 
good. We are emotional and sympathetic : it is then 
no use trying to naturalise pure comedy, which is neither. 
It is the glory of our English tongue that it is hardly 
possible to make with it a plain and intelligible statement. 
A Frenchman can say what he means : he has evolved the 
art of writing plain French. No Englishman can say what 
he means. There is no such thing as plain English." It is 
impossible to understand him unless he is saying something 
so obvious that it never need have been said. His prose 
when it is worth reading is not prose at all. He cannot 
talk: he can only sing. Only a foreigner can clearly 
express anything really important. An Englishman, 
umess he is a genius, can only feel unutterable things, 
say they are indescribable, and leave them to the poets. 
So to get the kind of comedy that suits us we must oust 
pure reason, laugh without Knowing precisely why, and 
continue in that mixed state of mind which" is compact 
of feeling and thinking together — a tragi-comic^on^ion 
which at any rate has given us Shakespeare. 

Such is, in short, Mr Palmer’s brilliant summary of the 
position. 

Either accept that or try to act up to George Meredith’s 
belief in his wonderful essay on The Idea of Comedy. 

‘‘One excellent test,” heVrites, “ of the civilisation of 
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a country I take to be the flourishing of the Comic idea 
and Comedy ; and the test of true comedy is that it shall 
awaken thoughtful laughter. 

“If you believe that our civilisation is founded on 
common sense (and it is the first condition of sanity to 
believe it), you will, when contemplating men, discern a 
spirit overhead : not more heavenly than the light flashed 
upward from glassy surfaces, but luminous and watchful : 
never shooting beyond them, nor lagging in the rear : 
so closely attached to them that it may be taken for a 
slavish reflex, until* its features are studied. It has the 
sage’s brows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurks 
at the corners of the half-closed lips drawn in an idle 
wariness of half-tension. That slim, feasting smile, 
shaped like the long-low, was once a big round satyr’s 
laugh, that flung up the brows like a fortress lifted by 
gunpowder. The laugh will come again, but it will be 
of tne order of the smile, finely tempered, showing sun- 
light of the mind, mental richness rather than noisy 
enormity. Its conmion aspect is one of unsolicitous 
observation, as if surveying a full field and having leisure 
to dart on its chosen morsels, without any fluttering eager- 
ness. Men’s future upon earth does not attract it ; their 
honesty and shapeliness in the present docs ; and when- 
ever they wax out of proportion, overblown, affected, 
pretentious, bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fantastic- 
ally delicate : whenever it sees them self-deceived or 
hoodwinked, given to run riot in idolatries, drifting into 
vanities, congregating in absurdities, planning short- 
sightedly, plotting dementedly ; whenever they are at 
variance with their professions, and violate the unwritten 
but perceptible laws binding them in consideration one to 
another ; whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice *. 
are false in humility, or minexi with conceit, individually, 
or in the#bulk — ^the spirit overhead will look humanely 
malign and east an oblique light on them, followed by 
volleys of silveiy laughter. That is the Comic Spirit. 
Not to distinguish it is to be bull-blind to the spiritual.” 
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THE ART OF HUMOUR 

With that stirring and magnificent passaged from Meredith 
that I have just quoted ringing in my ears, I feel that 
a general talk on the subject of Humour is not to be 
resisted. 

We are so apt to take it for granted that as a race we 
English people are devoid of humour. A Scotsman or 
an Irishman enters a room and we roar with laughter at 
eveiy’thing that either of them says ; but I find, for my 
own part, that we have at least as much right in England 
to regard ourselves as rich in humour as any race in the 
world. 

Our literature is crammed full of it ; and though it 
is well to remember that the tragic appeal is eternal, 
while the taste in humour changes as capriciously and as 
frequently as the fashion in clothes, yet there are humor- 
ous writers in most of the last five centuries who are 
capable of rousing our mirth. 

First of all there is Chaucer, and the person who finds 
himself unable to appreciate the picture of the Prioresse 
in The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales will probably 
never laugh at anything more subtle than the sight of a 
man falling from a roof : 

“ There was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hir smyling was ful simple and coy : 

Hir gretteste ooth was but by seynt Loy : 

And she was cleped madame" Eglentyne. 

Ful wd she song the service divyne, 

Entuned in hir nose ful semely ; 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, * 

For Frensh of Paris was to hir imknowe. 

At mete wel y-taught was she with-alle : 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

272 
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Ne wette hir fingres in hir sauce depe. 

Wei coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe. 

That no drope ne fille up-on hir brest. 

In curteisye was set ful muehc hir lest. 

Her over Ifepe wyped she so dene. 

That in hilcoppe was no fertMng sene 
Of grece,^^an she dronken hadde hir draughte. 

Ful semely mfter hir mete she raughte, 

And sikerly she was of greet disport, 

And ful pleasai^t, and amiable of port , . . 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She wolde wepe, if that she saw a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. . . 

But of course you know your Chaucer and I need not 
labour that point. The man who can create one char- 
acter so splendidly as that is not likely to fail often, and 
as you know, there is mirth-provoking matter in nearly 
every page : it is quiet and sly, and often you will find 
that your own leg is being pulled by Chaucer pretending 
to be serious when he is laughing in reality all the time. 

There is humour in the medieval plays of a most 
amazingly crude kind, in Gammer Gurton^s Needle, The 
Four P,"s and Mak, rough, rude, knock-about, broad 
fa;’ce. Of Shakespeare’s humour this is not the place to 
write ; but think of the galaxy of comic characters there, 
in Falstaff, Nyni, Pistol, Bardolph, Bottom, Dogberry, 
Verges, Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Silence, 
Shadow, Touchstone, and the rest. 

It might almost be said to be the criterion of a genius that 
he has an abnormally developed sense of humour were it not 
for the glaring examples of Milton, SlicUey and Wordsworth. 

What fun there is in Addison and Steele. 

Think of Sir Roger de Coverley in church “ lengthening 
out a v^’se in the singing-psalms, half-a-minute after the 
rest of the congregation have done with it,” standing up 
to count the congregation when everybody else is upon his 
knees; think of Clarinda’s diary, of Will Wimble, Sir 
Andrew Freeport and other delightful people who flit 
across the pages of The Spectator. 

What an amazing gift went to the making of The Battle 
s 
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the Books^ Drapier^s Letters^ The Tale of a Tvh^ 
Oulliver''e Travels and the Journal to Stella. Swift 
stands head and shoulders above his contemporaries and 
in the art of irony has no equal in the language. Don’t 
accept what Thackeray said of him. ^ 

Read Gulliver^s Travels over again to yourself and then 
everything else of his that you can lay your hands on. 
Even if his wit is too subtle" for you, the* influence of his 
terse, workmanlike prose upon your own writing will be 
immense. He is one of the finest writers of English prose 
and one of the few who have been able to say precisely 
what he meanf. 

What humour, again, there is in Sheridan and Goldsmith 
in Mrs Malaprop and Tony Lumpkin, in Pope’s Rape of 
the Lock and Gay’s Beggar^s Opeta, in Fielding’s Tom Jones 
— the eighteenth century is bubbling over with humour. 

You think Boswell’s Life of Johnson a dull book : you 
can’t ever have read it. 

Doctor Johnson was one of the most entertaining men 
in a most entertaining era, and the most brilliant con- 
versationalist of his age. 

Cowper, quiet recluse though he was, could write 
John Gilpin, and Jane Austen is only not humorous 
to fools. Think of Mr Collins proposing to Elizabeth 
or Catherine Morland discovering the washing bills. Those 
who. imagine that in order to be humorous it is essential 
to exaggerate should give Jane Austen a thorough trial : by 
the deftest of touches she makes her characters comic and 
never are they more or less than real ordinary human beings. 

With the humour of Dickens you are probably as well 
acquainted as yon are with that of Shakespeare. 

“ ‘ Mrs Harris,’ I says to her, ‘ don’t name the charge, 
for if I could afford to lay all my feller creeturs out for 
nothink I would gladly do it ; sich is the love 1 bear ’em. 
But what I always says to them as has the malnagement 
of matters, Mrs Hams ’ ” — here she kept her eye on Mr 
Pecksniff — “ ‘ be they gents or be they ladies— is, Don’t 
ask me whether I won’t take none, or whether I will, but 
leave the bottle on the chimley piece, and let me put my 
lips to it when I am so dispoged.’ ” 

The man wlio can write like that may suffer from many 
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faults, but he knows how to hit off a charabter to per- 
fection, and Mrs Gamp will live as long as Falstaff : she 
belongs to the same family, 

Charles Lamb is chockful of humour : there is 
scarcely a page in The Essays of Elia out of which his 
whimsical gift does not shine. 

Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers^ Visian of 
Judgment and Don Juan show a rich lacility in humorous 
expression and a turn for satire which maKes us deplore 
his excursion into j^ny other kind of writing. He was a 
born humorist. 

But if it is tme that no poet attracts us so much as a con- 
temporary poet, how much more is it true that no humorist 
pleases us so much as a humorist of our own time. 

The old files of Punch are unreadable: this week’s 
copy is full of good Ihings. 

Who will ever tirj of Kipling’s Bnigglesmith and My 
Su/nday at Home, of W'. W. Jacobs’ early stories, of Stephen 
Leacock’s Nonsense Novels, of Mark Twain’s Innocents 
Abroad and Jerome K. Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat ? 

Charley^s Aunt and The Private Secretary are always 
safe to draw crowded houses, just as Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
comic operas arc. 

Calverley, Belloc, Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear all 
have their passionate adherents. There are Samuel Butler, 
Bernard Shaw, J. M. Synge, G. K. Chesterton and A. P. 
Herbert : it is an age indeed rich in humorists, but I will 
select three perhaps less well known to you and ask you to 
pass judgment on them. 

The first is Frank Sidgwick. Here is his version of 
“ Macbeth and the Thrcc Caskets,” ^ 

[Belmont. A room in Portia’s hmise. Pohtia and 
Nerissa discovered. Macbeth rolls in, not really 
drunl^, and speaks with the extreme care of the not 
really drunk.'] 

M. My homeward purpose with Lord Faulconbridge 
Chopped with the wind and blew me back again. 

I couldna voyage with yon Englishman : 

What’s usquebaugh to him, or he to usquebaugh ? 

* Some Verse. By F. S.” Sidgwick k Jackson. 
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That which hath made him drunk hath made me bold 
To address me to this hazard. Here am I : 

What I would highly, I would holUy, 

Nerissa draws the curtains 

M. {blinking). Are these the caskets that I see before me 
Portia. They are, my lord : myself in one of them. 
M. If it were done wfien ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done slowly. Silver, lead, and gold. 

Lead, silver, gold ; three caskets, three inscriptions. 
Now caution be my watchword ! WHat says lead ? 

Who chooseth me 7nust give and hazard all he hath. 

A Scotsman give and hazard ? Hazard, aye : 

Who hazards stands his chance to get again, 

But whoso gives can never show a profit. 

Begone, thou dull plumbago ! What of gold ? 

Who chooseth me shall gain rvhat many men desire. 

What many men desire — that may be well ; 

Yet in the second place it may belli — 

At least I’m sure it may be so in Scotland. 

Ill have no wife that many men desire : 

Gold may be bought too dear : lead is too cheap : 

And I was taught by hedge-school dominie 
“ In medio tutissimus.” What’s here ? 

Who chooseth 7ne shall get as much as he deserves. 
Desairves ? Aye, that’s the word. Let some desire. 
Let others give, but give me my desairts. 

I’ll screw my courage to the sticking-place, 

And choose the silver. So, bang goes su(liic)spense. 

{He opens the casket, and reads, making every s^^ a “ sh. 

‘‘ The fire seven times tried this : 

Seven times tried that judgment is 
That did never dioose amiss. 

Some there be tnat shadows kiss : 

Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 

There be fools alive, I wis. 

Silver’d o’er — and so was this. 

Take what wife you will to bed, 

I will ever be your head. 

So begone : you are sped.” 

M. Aweel, I’ll take the casket for remembrance. 
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I quote this with an obvious purpose, apart from the rich 
humour of it. It gives you a clue which you can follow up 
for yourselves. Humorous writing is inore diiBScult than 
any other sort, but if you can model yourself on Frank Sidg- 
wick you might, at any rate, interpolate some comic scenes 
into your Shakespeare now that I have sho'svn you how 
successfully a good example of this sort of thing reads. 

My other extract from Frank Sidgwick will be lost on you 
unless you have some rudimentary knowledge of Latin : 


Narkativk Macaronic; Vkrsrs 

{From the Banlcolidaid, Lih, /.) 

Charmer virumque I sing, Jack plumigeramque Arabellam. 
Costermonger erat Jack Jones, asinumciue agitabat : 

In (]!ovent Garden holus, sprouts vendidit asparagurnque, 
Vendiciit in Circo to the toffs Arabella the donah, 

Qua Piccadilly propinquat to Shaftesbury Avenue, flores. 
Jam Whitmonday adest : ex Newington Causeway the 
costers 

Erumpunt multi celebrarc their annual beano : 

Quisque suum billycock habuere, et donah ferentes, 
Impositi rotis (popularia carmina singing,) 

Happy with ale omnes, exceptis excipiendis. 

Gloomily drives Jack Jones, inconsolabilis heros : 

No companion habet, solus sine virgine coster. 

Per Boro, per Fleet Street, per St rand, sicitusad “Empire”: 
lUinc Coventry^ Street peragunt in a merry procession, 

Qua Picadilly propinquat at Shaftesbury Avenue tandem 
Gloomily Jack vehitur. Sed amet qui never amavit ! 

En ! subito fugiunt dark thoughts : Arabella videtur. 
Quum subit illius pulcherrima bloomin’ imago. 

Corde jmrat Jack Jones: exclamat loudly: “What oh, 
there r’ 

Maiden ait “ Deus, ecce deus ! ” floresque relinquit. 

Post asinam sedet ilia : petant Welsh Harp prope Hendon, 
O fons Brent Reservoir ! recubans sub tegmine brolli, 
Brachia complexus (yum yum 1) Jack kissed Arabella : 

“ Gam” ait ilia rubens et “ Garn ” reboant ,ab Echo : 
Propositique tenax Jack “Swelp me lummy, I loves yer,’’ 
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illae laeriniae : “ Jest one, ” et “ Saucy, give over ! ’’ 
Temt^ra jam mutantur, et hats : caligine cinctus 
Osciila Jones iterat, mokoque immittit habenas. 
Concertina manu sixteen discrimina vocum 
Obloquitur ; cantant (ne saevi, magne policeman) 

Noctem in Old Kent Road. Sic transit gloria Monday,' 

To get the full effect of this or any other humorous 
writing you must read it slowly aloud. 

My second author is A. A. Milne, who wrote Mr Pirn 
Passes By and The Romantic Age, and is a regular con- 
tributor to Punch. His books are The Day's Play, The 
Holiday Round, Once a Week, Once on a Time, Not That 
it Mailers and If I May. 

He is peculiarly excellent because he not only has 
an exceptional verbal felicity and exquisite lightness of 
touch, but as often as not there is a serious contribution 
to thought underlying what he says. 

Think of this, for instance : 

“ The bee devotes its whole life to preparing for the 
next generation. But what is the next generation going 
to do ? It is going to spenil its whole life preparing for 
the third generation . . . and so on for ever. . . . 

“ What do the bees think they are doing ? If they live 
a life of toil and self-sacrifice merely in order that the next 
generation may live a life of equal toil and self-sacrifice, 
what has been gained ? Ask the next bee you meet 
what it thinks it is doing in this world, and" the only 
answer it can give you is ‘ Keeping up the supply o( 
bees.’ ... It has no wish to leave anything behind "it — 
a new colour, a new scent, a new idea. It has one object 
only in this world — ^more bees. Could any scheme of 
life be more sterile ? ” 

You will often find this in good humorists. They think 
more clearly than other peoj)le, perhaps because* they are 
imbued with Meredith’s Comic Spirit, 

The true humorist is not just a buffoon: he makes 
you laugh, but he also makes you think. He has imagina- 
tion too. Listen to A. A. Milne on Chess. 

“ Chapter Two (of my romance) describes the sallying 
^Some Verae. 
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forth of the knights — ‘Kt to KBj, Kt to QB 3 / In the 
next chapter the bishop gains the queen’s ear and suggests 
that he should take the field. He is no fighter, but he 
has the knack of excommunicating. The queen, a young 
and beautiful widow, with an infant son, consents (‘ B to 
QB 4 ’) and sets about removing her child to a place of 
safety. ...” 

Now that he has given you a start you can work the 
rest* out for yourself. 

On Experts he has something very much to the point 
to say : 

“When I see a cigar-expert listening to his cigar 
before putting it in his mouth I wish that I were as 
great a man as he. Privately sometimes I have listened 
to a cigar, and it has told me nothing. The only way I 
can tell whether it is good or bad is by smoking it.” 

He is scathing in The Mathematical Mind on the sort 
of people who won’t take the trouble to differentiate 
between twenty feet square and twenty square feet, and 
who think that if a penny comes down head first five times 
running it is sure to come down tail first for the next four. 

But he is at his best on Going m.it to dinner : 

“1 remember some years ago taking in (to dinner) a 
Dowager Countess. Don’t think that 1 am priding myself 
on this : I realise as well as you do that a mistake of some 
sort had been made. . . . The Dowager Countess (wisely, 
I think) was dieting herself. She went through the evening 
on a glass of water and two biscuits. Each new dish on 
its way round the table w^as brought first to her : she 
waved it away, and it came to me. There was nothing 
to be done. I had to open it. 

“ My particular memory is of a quail-piie. Quails may 
be all right for Moses in the desert, but, if they are servea 
in the form of a pie at dinner, they should be distributed 
at a sidcf table. The Countess having shuddered at it 
and resumed her biscuit, it was left to me to make the 
opening excavation. The difficulty was to know where 
each quail began and ended; the job really wanted a 
professional quail-finder, who might have indicated the 
point on the surface of the crust at which it would be 
most hopeful to dig for quails. 
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As it was, I had to dig at randoin, and, being unlucky, 
I plunged the knife straight into the middle of a bird. 
It was impossible, of course, to withdraw the quail 
through the slit I had thus made in the pastry, nor could 
I get my knife out (with a bird sticking on the end of it) 
in order to make a second slit at a suitable angle. I tried 
to shake the quail off inside the pie, but it was fixed too 
firmly. I tried pulling it off against the inside of the 
crust, but it became obvious that if I persisted in this 
the whole roof would come off. 

“ The footman, with great presence of mind, realised my 
difficulty and offered me a second knife. Unfortunately, 
I misju^ed the width of quails, and plunging this second 
knife into the pie a little farther on, I landed into the 
middle of another quail no less retentive of cutlery than 
the first. The dish now began to look more like a game 
than a pie, and waving away a third knife, I said (quite 
truly by this time) that I didn’t like quails, and that on 
second thoughts I would ask the Dowager Countess to 
lend me a biscuit.” 

That may or may not appeal to you, but though I 
have read it a hundred times I cannot copy it out without 
laughing loudly most of the time. The effect is gained 
by the slightest of touches, but my point is that it is 
gained. At any rate you now know the sort of humour 
that appeals to me. 

There is this too on The Art of Conversation, which is 
exquisitely helpful : 

‘‘ We bow to Miss Montgomery hopefully. 

‘ Er — ^jolly day it’s been, hasn’t ft ? ’ 

‘‘ No, really, we can’t say anything about the 
weather, 

‘‘ ‘ Er — have you been to any theatres lately ? ’ 

No, no, everybody says that. Let us tr\’^ again. 

‘ How do you do. Er — I see by the paper thiS evening 
that the Bolsheviks have captured Umsk, ’ 

“ ‘ Captured Whatsk ? ’ 

“ ^ Omsk.’ Or was it Tomsk ? 

‘‘ ‘ Oh, ’ she says. 

"‘I hate people who say, ‘Oh.’ It means that you 
have to begin ail over again. 
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“‘I’ve been playing golfsk — mean golf — ^this after- 
noon, ’ we try. ‘ Do you play ? ’ 

“‘No.’ 

“ Then it is no good telling her what our handicap is. 

“ ‘ No doubt you prefer tennis.’ 

“‘Oh no.’ 

“ ‘ I mean bridge 

“ ‘ I don’t play any game,’ she answers. 

“Then the sooner she goes away and talks to somebody- 
else the better. ^ 

“ ‘ I expect you’re more interested in the theatre ? ’ 

“ ‘ I hardly ever go to the theatre.’ 

“ ‘ Well, of course a good book by the fireside ’ 

“ ‘ I never read,’ she says. 

“Dash the woman, what does she do? But before 
we can ask her, she lets us into the great secret. 

“ ‘ I like talking, she says. 

“ Good heavens ! What else have we been trying to 
do all this time ? ” 

And A. A. Milne concludes with this piece of advice : 

“All she has to do is to listen : all we men have to do 
is to tell her about ourselves. 

“ ‘ How do you do ? Lovely day it has been, hasn’t it ? 
It was on just such a day as this, thirty-five years ago, that 
I was born in the secluded village of Puddlecome of humble 

but honest parents. Nestling among the western hills ’ 

ending at the dessert with the thousand we earned that 
morning.” 

His explanation of the popularity of Mr Nat Gould’s 
novels is splendid. 

“ Mr Charles Garviee wrote love stories, stories of that 
sweet and fair young English girl, and that charming, 
handsome, athletic young Englishman. Everyone who 
is not yet in love, or who is unhappily married, dreams 
of meeting one or the other, and to read such stories 
transports the loveless for a moment into the land where 
they would be. But then there are many more moneyless 
people in the world than loveless: many more people 
who want money than who want love. It is these people 
who are transported by Mr Nat Gould. He does not 
(I imagine) write of the stem-chinned, silent millionaire 
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who has forced his way to the top by solid grit : we have 
no hopes of getting rich that way. But he does (Mmagine) 
' Write of the lucky fellow who puts his shirt both ways on 
an outsider and pulls off a cool thousand. Well^ that 
might happen to any of us. It never has yet . . . but 
five times a year Mr Gould carries us away from the world 
where it never has into that beautiful dream-world where 
it happens quite naturally. No w^onder that he was 
popular.” 

Now that is true and fine literary criijicism. 

His article on The State of the Theatre is an equally 
true and fine piece of dramatic criticism. He says that 
the newspaper critics have two standards of criticism 
which the public does not understand : 

“They go to the Bareback Theatre for the first night of 
Kiss Me, Katie, and they write something like this : 

“ ‘Immense enthusiasm. . . . A feast of colour to delight 
the eye. Mr Albert deLauributt has surpassed himself. . . . 
Delightfully catchy music. . . . The audience laughed con- 
tinuously. ... Mr Ponk, the new comedian from America, 
was a triumphant success. . . . Ravishing Miss Rosie Romeo 
was more ravishing than ever. . . . Immense Enthusiasm.’ 

“ On the next night they go to see Mr A. W. Galsbarrie’s 
new play. The Three Men. They write like this : 

“ ‘ Our first feeling was one of disappointment. . . . 
Certainly not Galsbarrie at his best. . . . The weak point 
of the play is that the character of Sir John is not properly 
developed. . . . A^perceptibledraggingin the third Act. . . . 
It is a little difficult to understand why . . . We should 
hardly have expected Galsbarrie to have . . . The 
dialogue is perhaps a trifle lacking in . . . Mr Macready 
Jones did his best with the part of Sir John, but as we 
have said ... Mr Kean-Smith was extremely unsuited 
to the part of George. . . . The reception, on the whole, 
was favourable.’ ” 

You see the difference ? Of course, there is bound to be 
a difference, and Mr A. W. Galsbarrie would be veiy much 
disappointed if there were not. He understands the 
critic’s feeling, which is simply that Kiss Me, Kaiie, is 
not wo»th criticising, and that Three Men most emphatic- 
ally is. But it is not surprising that the plain man-m-the- 
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street, who has saved up in order to take his girl to one 
of the t\#) new plays of the week, and is waiting for the 
reviews to appear before booking his seats, should come ■ 
to the conclusion that Three Men seems to be a pretty 
rotten play, and that, tired though they are of musical 
comedy, Kiss Me, Katie, is evidently something rather 
extra special which they ought not to miss. 

‘‘Which means pots more money for Mr Albert de 
Lauributt.” 

That is what I wfint from a humorous writer, something 
light, something which makes me laugh inwardly or out- 
wardly, yet something which sheds an original light on a 
quite definite problem. I maintain that A. A. Milne has 
contributed a good deal to dramatic criticism in that last 
extract and a good deal to literary criticism in his note 
on Nat Gould. 

You will find this sort of humour in the drinking songs 
of G. K. Chesterton, in Max Beerbohm’s Seven Men, Yet 
Again, And Even Now. You will find it perhaps most of 
all in my last selection for you in “The Humour of 
‘Saki.”’* 

1 take the liberty of reprinting in full here an article that 
I wrote on his work after his death. His works are : — 

Reginald 

Reginald in Russia. 

The Chronicks of Clovis 
The Unbearable Bassington 
When William Came 
Beasts and Super-Beasts 
The Toys of Peace 

It was in the Christmas vacation of 1905 that I was 
presented with a copy of Reginald by a fellow-under- 
graduate? There are some debts that one can never repay 
in full ; it is perhaps something that we never forget the 
friend who introduces us to an author who ultimately 
becomes a favourite : I shall feel that I have, in some 
degree, repaid him in this case if I can entice any reader 
of this chapter who may have missed Munro’s work to 
love it as I do, for he who brings before our notice what 
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exactly suits our temperament is a private benefactor of 
a very high order. “ Saki’s ” humour — ^let it be 'i^dmitted 
’ at once — ^is not for all tastes. There may be some who 
look upon such playing upon phrases as “There are 
occasions when Reginald is caviare to the Colonel,” or 
“ We live in a series of rushes — like the infant Moses ” — 
as unworthy. These are they who refuse to laugh at the 
nimble-witted Nelson Keys, and prefer to reserve their 
merriment for an abstruse Shakespearean pun about 
“points ” and “gaskins.” Again, it may be urged that 
such a jest as the following may be found every week in 
the comic papers : 

“ There is my lady kitten at home, for instance : I’ve 
called it Derry : then if there are any unseemly noises 
in the night, they can be explained succinctly — Derry and 
Toms.” Whether or no that is a good joke I don’t profess 
to judge. All I know is that I have rememberea it for 
nearly fifteen years, and I have no memory whatever for 
stories of any kind. I am not ashamed to say that I laugh 
whenever I think of it. That is the type of humour that 
exactly appeals to me. How we laughed too over the 
deft, ironic touches that we afterwards came to regard as 
Munro’s choicest gift, from the simple “ Reginald considered 
that the Duchess had much to leam : in particular, not 
to hurry out of the Carlton as though afraid of losing one’s 
last bus,” or “ she w^as one of those people who regard the 
Church of England with patronising affection, as if it were 
something that had grown up in their kitchen gardens,” 
to the crisper, unforgettable “never to be a pioneer: 
it’s the Early Christian that gets the fattest lion,” “the 
frock that’s made at home and repented at leisure,” “ the 
stage can never be as artificial as life ; even in an Ibsen 
drama one must reveal to the audience things that one 
would suppress before the children or servants ’ ’ ; “ in a 
few, ilhehosen words she told the cook that she drank : 
the cook was a good cook, as cooks go ; and as cooks go, 
she went ” ^ : “ c^est le premier pa qui compte^ as the 
, cuckoo said when it swallowed its foster-parent,” “a 
young man whom one knew instinctively had a good 

^ This has now received the supreme honour of being introduced into a 
revue as an original joke ! 
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mother and an indifferent tailor — the sort of youngs man 
who talks unflaggingly through the thickest" soup, and 
smooths liis hair dubiously as though he thought it might • 
bit back ”... and so on. I am tempted to go on quot- 
ing, as we used to in those far-off days of youth . . . but 
with me, at any rate, Reginald has stood the test of time. 

I read it to-day with just as many involutttaiy guffaws 
of mirth as I used to : it is no book for the railway carriage, 
if you are constituted as I am. 

The sketch of Reginald, who is forced to spend Christmas 
at an intolerably dull house, planning some diversion (a 
favourite trick of Munro’s) is almost a test example. 

“ I had been preceded [to bed] a few minutes earlier 
by Miss Langshan-Smith, a rather formidable lady, who 
always got up at some uncomfortable hour in the morning, 
and gave you the impression that she had been in com- 
munication with most of the European Governments 
before breakfast. There was a paper pimied on her door 
with a signed request that she might be called particularly 
early on the morrow. Such an opportunity does not conie 
twice in a life-time. I covered up everything except the 
signature with another notice, to the effect that before 
these words should meet the eye she would have ended a 
misspent life, was sorry for the trouble she v/as giving, 
and would like a military funeral. A few minutes later 
I violently exploded an air-filled paper-bag on the landing, 
and gave a stage moan that could have been heard in the 
cellars. Then I went to bed. The noise those people made 
in forcing open the good lady’s door was positively in- 
decorous: she resisted gallantly, but I believe they 
searched her for bullets for about a quarter of an hour, 
as if she had been an historic battlefield.” 

I find it impossible to copy that story down without 
laughing; to me, at any rate, it is irresistibly fiimiy, 
and it is in Munro’s peculiar vein : he is better at thus 
practical-joke sort of fun than any man I know : you may 
legitimately urge that such a sense of humour connotes 
cruelty, and “ Saki ” seems to me to be, on occasion, one 
of the “ hardest ” writers I know\ ^ 

After all, so far as I understand him, he sets out to 
scourge the foibles of Society : he is a sort of prose Pope : 
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at tinies he is just as polished and his arrows are quite as 
well-tarbed. “He died quite abruptly while watching 
• a county cricket match : tw'o and a half inches of rain 
had fallen for seven runs, and it was supposed that the 
excitement killed him.” “ Isn’t there a bishop who 
believes that we shall meet all the animals we have known 
on earth in another world ? How frightfully embarrassing 
to meet a whole shoal of whitebait you had last known at 
Prince’s ! I’m sure, in my nervousness, I should talk of 
nothing about lemons.” “Whether the story about the 
go-cart can be turned loose in the drawing-room, or must 
be told privately to each member of the party, for fear 
of shocking public opinion.” “ She must have been very 
strictly brought up, she’s so desperately anxious to do the 
wrong thing correctly. Not tliat it really matters nowa- 
days, as I told her : I know some perfectly virtuous people 
who are received everywhere. ” “ There’s Marian Mulciber, 
who would think she could play bridge, now she’s gone 
into a Sisterhood — lost all she had, you know, and gave 
the rest to Heaven.” As you may, by this time, have 
gathered, Reginald is one of those flippant young men 
about town (not very common) who are as neat in their 
speech as they are in their clothes. I visualise Munro as 
very like his own Reginald in his youth, sardonic and rude 
at garden parties, never losing an opportunity of revengei 
on his enemies, (jonversationally brilliant in a way that 
unfortunately reminds one of Wilde at very rare intervals 
as in “ That is the worst of tragedy, one can’t hear oneself 
talk,” and “ Beauty is only sin deep,” but he escapes frorfl 
the sterile artificiality of the Wilde school verjr quickly, 
and Wilde never (lould have hit on the sort of humour 
one finds in such a sentence as: “Never be flippantly 
rude to any inoffensive, grey-bearded stranger that you 
may meet in pine forests or hotel smoking-rooim on the 
Continent. It always turns out to be the King of Sweden. ” 
Reguiald stage-managing a Sunday school treat by 
depriving the choir-boys of their clothes and compelling 
^ them to form a Bacchanalian procession through the 
village with a he-goat and tin-whistles, but no covering 
beyond a few spotted handkerchiefs, provides us vdth an 
inexhaustible theme for mirth; Reginald telling tales 
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about Miriam Klopstock, “who woM take her Chow 
with her to the bath-room, and while she was bathing it 
was playing at she-bears with her garments. Miriam was- 
always late for breakfast, and she wasn’t really missed 
till the middle of lunch ” ; Reginald refusing to accept 
invitations from a sort of to-be-left-till-callcd-for cousin 
of his father on the ground that “the sins of the father 
should not be visited by the children ” ; Reghiald 
“ ragging ” the Major who was for ever reminding his 
fellow-guests of tjiings that he had shot in Lapland, 
“continually giving us details of what they measured 
from tip to tip as though he thought we wrere going to 
make them warm imderthiugs for the winter ” ; w^hatever 
he is doing he is a sheer delight. What I cannot under- 
stand is why such a scintillating book should have so far 
failed to attract the public that a second edition was not 
called for until a year after publication, and a third edition 
was not printed until six years had passed. To me, this 
little book of 118 pages contains the cream of his work. 
True, it contains no example of his essays in the tragic 
muse, some of which arc no whit inferior to his best in 
the comic vein, but in Reginald we see him at his most 
ingenuous, most naive, and most youthful. 

Before considering his other books it will be as well 
to give such facts of his life as may help to illustrate his 
work. He was born in 1870 in Burmah, the son of a 
Colonel. His mothei’ died young, so he was brought up 
by two maiden aunts, with old-fashioned, Scottish ideas 
of discipline, who lived in North Devon, near Barnstaple. 
One cannot help thinking that Sredni Vashtar, by far his 
most powerful story, owes something to reminiscences of 
early life. He knows nearly as much about children as 
Kenneth Grahame and Eric Parker know. Like all boys 
destined to become writers he read wddely : he was devot^ 
to animdis and nature, as might be expected from an 
impressionable child brought up in such exquisite surround- 
ings. In spite of delicate health, he was always working 
out ingenious, mischievous schemes, as is only too evident 
from his books. He must have been a constant thorn in 
the side of his aunts and anyone else who, for the moment, 
was responsible for him. On the return of his father he 
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accompaniecf him to Davos, Normandy, Dresden, and 
Austria: museums and picture galleries became his 
educators. Eventually the boy joined the Burmese 
Mounted Police, but loneliness, combined with seven 
attacks of fever in eleven months, necessitated his return 
to England. He then came to London and plunged into 
journalism by writing political satires for The Westmin- 
ster Gazette, "in 1902 he went to the Balkans for The 
Morning Post, and during the Revolution of 1905 was the 
correspondent of that paper in Petrogpad. 

After removal to Pans, he came back to London in 
1908, to find that a brilliant future as a man of letters 
awaited him. He lived very simply in lodgings in 
Mortimer Street, and refused to adapt his style in order 
to appeal to wider eircles, preferring to occupy a per- 
manent niche in our literature which, in the opinion of 
many good judges, will be lasting, rather than make an 
ephemeral reputation and probably much money by 
prostituting his genius. In spite of his age, he managed 
to enlist in the 2nd King Edward’s Horse shortly after 
the outbreak of war, but had to exchange into the 22nd 
Royal Fusiliers on account of his health. He was offered 
a commission twice, but refused, just as he refused many 
“ cushy ” jobs that were offered to him. He fell in the 
Beaumont Hamel action in November 1916. 

We may now return to our criticisms of his other 
books. Reginald in Russia, as so often happens in the 
case of sequels, was most disappointing and need not 
detain us. ♦ 

The Chronicles of Clovis (1912) is, in the opinion of most 
of his admirers, his best book. It is certainly his most 
characteristic work. In it we see his understanding of 
and love for animals, his almost inhuman aloofness from 
suffering, his first-hand knowledge of house-parties and 
hunting, his astounding success in choice of names for 
his characters, his gift for epigram, his love of practical 
jokes, his power of creating an atmosphere of pure horror, 
his Dickensian appreciation of food and the importance 
of its place in life, his eerie belief in rustic superstitions, 
and his never-failing supply of bizarre and stailJing plots. 

Clovis is, of course, only Reginald re-christen^ : he 
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supplies the epigrams and is the prime instigator of most 
of the practical jokes. 

For originality of theme it would be hard to beat 
Tobermory, the stoiy of the cat who suddenly assumed 
human speech at a house-party and began to regale a 
irawing-room full of guests with precise extracts from 
the private opinions of each of those present about the 
others. 

‘‘ ‘What do you think of human intelligence? ’ asked 
Mavis Pellington lainelv. 

“ ‘ Of whose iAtclligcnce in particular ? ’ asked 
Tobermory coldly. 

“ ‘ Oh, well, mine, for instance,’ said Mavis, with a 
ceblc laugh. 

‘ You put me in an embarrassing position,’ said Tober- 
mory. ‘When your inclusion in this house-party was 
suggested, Sir Wilfred protested that you were the most 
lirainless woman of liis acquaintance, and that there was 
.1 wide distinction between hospitality and the care of the 
eeble-mindcd. Lady Blemley replied that your lack of 
)rain-power was the precise quality which had earned 
fou your invitation, as you were the only person she could 
:hink of who might be idiotic enough to buy their old car. 
Y'ou know, the one they call “ The Envy of Sisyphus,” 
because it goes quite nicely up-hill, if you push it.’ ” 

Once given the idea, which is brilliant, it is easy to see 
low, in the hands of an artist, there is no limit to the 
lumour to be derived from it. It is like Gulliver'' s Travels, 
Adhere is a simplicity about his plots that makes one 
5 asp at their effectiveness, as in the case of Lady Bastable, 
m whose house Clovis did not wish to stay longer, and so 
obtained pennission to leave by the ruse of playing on Lady 
Bastable’s weak spot. She was always in dread of a 
evolution : Clovis only had to rush into the servants’ 
luarters And shout: “Poor Lady Bastable! In the 
norning-room ! oh, quick ! ” and lead the butler, cook, 
lage-boy, three maids, and a gardener still clutching a 
iickle, rapidly to the room where she was seated quietly 
'eading the paper, to make her fly through the French 
vindows in ignominious retreat. 

The Unrest Cure is in much the same vein : Clovis, in 
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this case, manages to disturb the even tenor of the exist- 
ence of a “ groovy ” middle-aged bachelor and his sister 
by a fake ” massacre of the Jews in their neighbourhood. 
The plot, as usual, is ingenious and convincing. 

But the story that stands out in this volume is the 
gruesome Sredni Vashtar, which tells of a delicate small 
boy (living under the strictest surveillance of a religious 
aunt), who managed to keep a Houdan hen and a great 
ferret in the recesses of a tool-shed unknown to his tyranni- 
cal overseer. The hen was Ibund and destroyed. Other 
gods were suspected, and the wonijtn made a personal 
investigation to discover the ferret while the boy prayed 
for vengeance, his face glued to the window which over- 
looked the garden and the tool-shed. After an inter- 
minabld interval he saw a long, low yellow-and-brown 
beast emerge with dark wet stains around the fur of jaws 
and throat . . . and, after a lull, during which he happily 
made himself some toast, he heard the seared sobbings 
and the shuffling tread of those who bore a heavy burden 
into the house. The atmosphere is as tense and awe- 
inspiring as it is in Thrawn Janet or Markheim, or the 
mysterious tales of Richard Middleton. It is a relief to 
come down to the antics of Adrian of Bethnal Green, who 
amused himself by transferring the bath-room label in a 
German hotel to the adjoining bedroom door belonging to 
Frau Hofrath Schilling, who, from seven o’clock in the 
morning onwards, had a stream of involuntary visitors. 
We rise to the purer regions of irony again in lltc Chaplet ^ 
where the chef of a famous restaurant plunged the head 
of the conductor of the orchestra into the almost boiling 
contents of a soup tureen because th(‘ guests had allowed 
his consummate dish of Canetom d la mode d^Ambleve to 
grow cold on their plates while they listened to the strains 
of The Chaplet. 

One begins to think that advertising agerxies must 
have lost a gold mine by the death of “ Saki,” after one 
has read Filhoid Studge^ the story of the penurious young 
man who wanted to marry the daughter of a patent- 
food seller, Mark Spayley, the prospective bridegroom, 
steps in to save his future father-in-law from ruin. As 

Pipenta ” the food had failed to “ catch on,” Spayley 
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rechristened it ‘‘ Filboid Studgc,” and designed one huge, 
sombre poster depicting the damned in Hell suffering a 
new torment from their inability to get at the Filboid 
Studgc, which elegant young fiends held out just beyond 
their reach. The scene was rendered more gruesome by 
a subtle suggestion of the features of the leading men and 
women of the day. The poster bore no fulsome allusions 
to the merits of the new breaktast food, but a single grim 
statement in bold letters along its base : “ They cannot 
buy it now.” ^ 

Spayley had grasped the fact that people will do things 
from a sense of duty which they would never attempt as 
a pleasure. Needless to say, he loses the wife he wants 
owing to the startling success of his poster. As Clovis 
said : “ After all, you have this doubtful consolation, that 
’tis not in mortals to countermand success.” 

From The Music on the Hill we learn that “ Saki ” held 
in very considerable awe the power of the great god Pan : 
his lonely life as a boy in North Devon must have led him 
to realise that the forces of Nature are relentless and 
terrible. This fact must have been seared into his heart, 
for he rcciurs to it again and again. Thc^ doing to death 
ol‘ the young city-bred wife by the hunted stag because of 
her disbelid’ in the power of the wood-gods is horribly 
effective in its irony. 71ie Peace of Mowsle Barton is 
intended to prove that London may very well be more 
restful for the nerves than the depths of the country, 
where old women seem to have retained their witchcraft 
and possess some remnants of their legendary powers of 
magic and cursing. 

The Hounds of Fate is exactly in thc^ vein of Mase- 
field’s long narrative poems, and shows the slow, un- 
changing steps of doom tracking down the miscreant who 
thinks to escape vengeance. There is a quite sufficient 
sprinkliiig of the terrible in this book, which is, perhaps, 
all the more hair-raising by reason of its juxtaposition 
with the light and airy persiflage of Clovis. One word on 
his choice of names : a mere catalogue will suffice to show 
how perf'ectly they are invented. As an exercise in 
imagination, I would suggest that you try to visualise the 
appearance and characteristics of each, and then compal*e 
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your results 'with the reality. In eveiy case you will, 
I think, very nearly approximate to his conception. I 
r will begin by helping you. 

Constance Broddle (a strapping, florid girl of the kind 
that go so well with autumn scenery or Christmas decora- 
tions in church). 

The Brimley Bomefields (depressed-looking young women 
who have the air of people who have bowed to destiny 
and are not quite sure whether the salute will be returned). 

Septimus Brope (the Editor of The Cathedral Monthly). 

Groby Lingtoii (a good-natured elderly man of recluse 
habits who kept a pet parrot). 

Now try a few for yourself : 

Bertie Van Tahn, Odo Finsberry, Agnes Resker, Mrs 
lliversedgc, Mrs Packletide, J. P. Huddle, Aristide 
Saticourt, Rose-Marie Gilpet, Duncan Dullamy, Betsy 
Croot, Mortimer Seltoun, Cocksley Coxon, Loona Birn- 
berton, Martin Stonor. 

Which is the witch, the unorthodox Dean, the chef, 
the old-fashioned hostess, the man who was reading for 
Holy Orders, the youth who was so depraved at seventeen 
that he had long given up trying to be any worse, the 
Christian Scientist, the Company Promoter, the solid, 
sedate man who discussed the prevalence of measles at 
the Rectory ? . . . I maintain that their names fit them 
so exactly that you ought to be able to “ spot ” each of 
them at a glance. 

I do not propose to dwell on The Unbearable Bassington^ 
in which joy and pain are blended so inextricably that we 
find ourselves laughing through our tears at one moment, 
and weeping through our laughter the next. ''Saki” 
was not a great novelist, even though we may claim that 
When William Came was a magnificent tour de force. If 
anything could have roused England to the menace of 
Prussian militarism in those days before the Var this 
bitingly ironic fantasy should have succeeded ; but we were 
too far sunken in our torpor, and the squib fizzled out. As 
propajganda tliis novel deserves lasting fame, but from the 
' artistic point of view “Saki’s” reputation will rest solely 
on his manipulation of the], short story, in which branch 
of letters he was, as I am trying to show, a past master. 
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In Beasts and Super-Beasts he sometimes excels even 
the most witty chapters of The Chronicles of Clovis : as 
can be seen from the title, he specialises in animal stories^.- 
and by a queer trick now attributes his more effective 
practical jokes to the inventive genius of sixteen-year-old 
flappers instead of to young male “ rips ” of the Reginald- 
Clovis type. 

His choice of beasts is as queer as his choice of names : 
they bear something of the same resemblance to ordinary 
animals and ordinary names as Heath Robinson’s drawings 
do to the usual macliine diagram. Just as Heath Robinson 
ridicules absurd inventions, so does “ Saki ” burn up with 
the white flame of his scorn all pretenders to occult powers : 
the man whose aunt averred that she had seen him actually 
turn a vegetable marrow into a wood-pigeon before her 
very eyes gets a very thin time at the hands of Clovis, 
“ whom he would gladly have transformed into a cock- 
roach, and stepped on had he been given the chance.” 
Munro was probably all the more bitter against the 
charlatan because of his o^vn belief in unaccountable 
phenomena : he casts a wonderful air of verisimilitude 
over the story of Laura, who, at the point of death, 
declares that she is coming back as an otter to worry her 
friends, and does so : having been hunted and killed in 
that capacity, she next reappears in the guise of a naked 
brown Nubian boy, as intent on mischief as ever. 

Even the hoaxes in this book seem to depend on 
animals : there is the story of how the flapper kept the 
parliamentary candidate from brooding over politics at 
night by committing to his care a gamecock and a pig, 
on the plea that the outhouses had been flooded owing to 
the bursting of the reservoir : there is the delicious tale 
of the man in the train who always failed to capture 
the attention of any of his fellow-passengers until, at the 
instigatidh of a friend, he threw the following at their 
heads : “A snake got into my hen-run yesterday morning 
and killed six out of seven pullets, first mesmerising them 
with its eyes, and then biting them as they stood helpless. 
The seventh pullet was one of that French sort, with 
feathers all over its eyes, so it escaped the mesmeric snare 
and just flew at what it could see of the snake and peckM 
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it to pieces.” From that day his reputation as the 
Munchausen of the party was assured. The story of the 
^ ,tame otter that had a tank in the garden to swim in and 
whined restlessly whenever the water-rate was overducj 
was scarcely an unfair parody of some of his wilder efforts. 
And then came Nemesis. His wife followed the exanij)le 
of her mother and great-grand-aunt by dying immediately 
after making a “ Death’s Head Patience ” work out. At 
last something had really happened in the romancer’s 
life. He wrote out the full story only to find that he was 
disbelieved in every (juarter. Not the right thing to be 
Munchausening in a time of sorrow ” was tlu^ general 
verdict, and he sank once more to conversation about 
canaries, beetroot, and potatoes, a chastened and lonely 
man. 

’There is irony enough and to spare in the story of how 
the family of Harroweluff came to figure in tlu^ Honours’ 
List. Basset, at the age ol* thirty-one, had returm^d to 
England after keeping open a trade route, quietening a 
province, enforcing respect . . . all with the least possible 
expense. He was likely to be thought much of in White- 
hall ; his elder half-brother, I^ucas, was always feverishly 
engrossed in a medley of elaborate futilities, and bored 
him sadly with his constant discoveries of ideas that were 

simply it.” On this occasion the inspiration came to 
Lucas while he was dressing. It will be the thing in the 
next music-hall revue. All London will go mad over it. 
Listen : 

“ Cousin Teresa takes out Caesar, 

Fido, Jock, and the big borzoi. 

A lilting, catchy sort of refrain, you see, and big-drum 
business on the two syllables of bor-zoi. It is immense,” 
It was : to the surprise of his family the song caught on, 
the name of Harroweluff became more and mote famous 
until at length, under the heading of Merit in Literature,” 
Colonel Harroweluff had the satisfaction of seeing his 
son’s name in the List of Honours. But it wasn’t Basset. 
^ The story of Cyprian, who preferred to accompany his 
aunt on a shopping expedition without a hat and was 
seen by her at intervals to be deliberately pocketing the 
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money for various articles from buyers who mistook him 
for a salesman, is in the best Reginald manner, as is the 
story of the young man who, having gambled all his own 
possessions, staked his mother’s peerless cook and lost. 

Tfie Story-Teller^ in which Munro shows his complete 
understanding of children, ought to prove invaluable to 
tliose who want to know how to hold the attention of 
small boys and girls : the flick of the satiric whip at the 
end of the story when the aunt stigmatises the stranger’s 
fable as ‘‘ improper ” is delightful. 

‘"‘Unhappy woman,’ said the bachelor to himself, 

‘ for the next six months or so those children will assail 
her in public with demands for an improper story.’ ” 

Then? are tales of wolves (a favourite animal with 
“ Saki ”), elks, liunters, boar-pigs, whitebait, honey- 
buzzards, a most hilarious picture of a cow in a drawing- 
room, and of two Turkestan camels climbing a grand 
staircase : one begins to think that “ Saki ” must have 
felt some affinity with one of his own characters, an artist 
who always represented some well-known place in London, 

] alien into decay, })opulated with wild fauna. “ Giraffes 
drinking at the fountain pools, Trafalgar Square,” 
“ Vultures attacking dying camel in Upper Berkeley 
Street,” “Hyaenas asleep in Euston Station,” and 
“ Sandgrouse roosting on the Albert Memorial ” are some 
oi‘ his happiest titles, and it is not hard to think of “ Saki ” 
visualising some of his scenes in much the same way. His 
love for animals was great : his love of the incongruous 
even greater : a combination of these two passions would 
account for much of the merriment his animal stories 
cause us. 

His last book. The Toys of PeacCy published posthu- 
mously, is not so sustainedly successful as his earlier 
collections of short stories. He was so ardent a soldier 
that witting for The Morning Posty The Westminster 
Gazette and The Bystander must have seemed but toying 
with life in comparison with the great vocation to which 
he was suddenly called to consecrate his time. His first 
stoiy, ironic as ever, shows us parents of a pacific turn< 
of mind endeavouring to divert their children’s taste from 
blood-lust to the excitements of peace, from gims to 
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ploughs, from toy soldiers to toy city councillors, by giving 
them figures supposed to represent Mrs Hemans, John 
Stuart Mill, and models of the Manchester branch of the 
Y.W.C.A. The result can easily be guessed. “ Peeping 
in through the doorway Harvey observed that the 
municipal dustbin had been pierced with holes to accom- 
modate the muzzles of imaginary cannon, J. S. Mill had 
been dipped in red ink and apparently stood for Marshal 
Saxe. 

“Louis orders his troops to surround the Y.W.C.A. 
and seize the lot of them. ‘Once back at the Louvre 
and the girls are mine,’ he exclaims. ‘ We must use Mrs 
Hemans again for one of the girls : she says “ Never 1 ” 
and stabs Marshal Saxe to the heart.’ ” 

As I said before, “ Saki’s ” understanding of the 
psychology of cluldhood is profound. His old trick of 
happy simile returns with as good effect as ever, but on 
rarer occasions. 

“ Nowadays the Salvation Army are spruce and jaunty 
and flamboyantly decorative, like a geranium bed with 
religious convictions.” 

His brain never lost its cunning in coining perfectly 
fitting names ; “ Eleanor Bope ” brings before us at once 
a realistic picture of the aunt with freak ideas about 
“peace” toys. “Crispina Umberleigh ” could only be 
a woman of martinet habits, born to sit in judgment. 
“ Octavian Ruttle ” could not be other than amiable ; 
you would expect Waldo Orpington to be frivolous and 
chirrup at drawing-room concerts ; we know exactly 
the kind of novel to expect from Mark Mellowkent, whfle 
the home life of Mr and Mrs James Gurtleberry can be 
guessed without much explanation. 

How far it is permissible to search for a serious design 
in the work of a humorist it is hard to say, but one story 
so far stands out from the rest of his work as epitomising 
his attitude to life that one is tempted to base a theory 
on the ideas contained in it. 

Why, we ask ourselves, does “ Saki ” so frequently 
have recourse to hoaxes for his plots? Why does he 
take an almbst indecent delight in those of his characters 
who are fluent liars, who exercise their imagination at 
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everybody’s expense ? The reason, I think, will be found 
in The Mappined Life^ which might almost have been 
written by Tchehov. 

“ We are able to live our unreal, stupid little lives on 
our particular Mappin terrace, and persuade ourselves 
that we really are untrammelled men and women leading 
a reasonable existence in a reasonable sphere: we are 
trammelled by restrictions of income and opportunity and, 
above all, by lack of initiative. Lack of initiative is the 
thing that really cripples one, and that is where you and 
I and Uncle James are so hopelessly shut in. There are 
heaps of ways of leading a real existence without commit- 
ting sensational deeds of violence. It’s the dreadful little 
everyday acts of pretended importance that give the 
Mappin stamp to our life. Take my case: I’m not a 
good dancer, and no one could honestly call me good- 
looking, but when I go to one of our dull little local 
dances, I’m conventionally supposed to ‘ have a heavenly 
time,’ to attract the ardent homage of the local cavaliers, 
and to ^o home with my head awhirl with pleasurable 
recollections. As a matter of fact, I’ve merely put in 
some hours of indifferent dancing, drank some badly made 
claret-cup, and listened to an enormous amount of laborious 
light conversation. A moonlight hen-stealing raid with 
the merry-eyed curate would be infinitely more exciting.” 

That is “ Saki’s ” secret. Behind the mask of the 
satirist and the elegant buffoon we can trace the features 
of one who so loved life that his affections always swayed 
his more sober reason, of one whose favourite companions 
were the Reginalds and Clovises of this world, because 
they, at least, could never grow up and worship at the 
shrine of routine, 

“ Saki ” was not only a child-lover, he was a child 
himself, with all the imagination, the irresponsibility and 
the harSi cruelty of children fully developed in him: 
there is nothing sweet or mellow or restful in his genius : 
he surprises us just as “O. Henry” surprises us by 
turnii^ a complete somersault in his last sentences after 
astonishing us with all manner of gymnastic capers in each • 
paragraph before. It reminds one of music-hall acrobats 
who, after taking our breath away several times duriiig 
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their “ turn,^’ make their adieux by performing some in- 
credible antic that leaves us too shattered even to applaud. 

, Such is the humour of “Saki,’’ which never descends 
to caricatxire like so much of Dickens, is never aimless 
like that of W, W. Jacobs, is often bitter like his masters. 
Pope, Dryden, Swift, and (at times) Wilde, always 
verbally brilliant, polished and cold : his exaggerations 
are all marked with a restraint which, of course, makes 
them all the more grotesque and mirth-provoking : his 
accents are as precise as those of the most prim governess 
or the most literal Scotsman : 

“ ' There is a goat in my bedroom, ’ observed the bishop. 

‘“Really,’ I said, ‘another survivor? I thought all 
the other goats are done for. ’ 

“ ‘ This particular goat is done for,’ he said, ‘ it is being 
devoured by a leopard at the present moment. That is 
why I left the room : some animals resent being watched 
while they are eating.’ ” 

It is here that he differs from Stephen Leacock, his 
transatlantic counterpart : both are prolific in verbal 
felicities, but licacock is far less subtle: where “Saki ” 
is giving full play to a wonderfully developed imagination, 
Leacock is confined by the bounds of his terrestrial fancy ; 
where “ Saki ” soars into the highest regions of the truly 
comic, Leacock is content with the slow, earth-borne car 
of Parody ; the barbs of irony which “ Saki ” employed 
were aimed at foolish humanity straying pitiably from 
paths where they might be happy, while Leacock’s sarcastic 
darts are levelled at a particular failing of foolish “ cranks. ” 
Leacock has intermittent flashes of great brilliance, but 
his intellect is that of a highly talented professor ; “ Saki,” 
like “ O. Henry,” rises quite frequently beyond cleverness 
into that inexplicable, rarefied atmosphere where only 
the genius can survive. Like “O. Henry,” and only too 
many other geniuses, he escaped recognition ii¥ his life- 
time ; “ Saki ” had only an eclectic public : but the 

passion of Mie devoted few always keeps the reputation 
of great men burning until the time comes for posterity 
' to acknowledge the master, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the time will come when ‘‘ Saki ” will be given his 
niche among the great humorists. 



vii 

THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY' 

You imagine yourself, probably, to be more conversant 
with this art than with any other. You read how many 
short stories per month, per week, pei* day ? Every 
magazine that yod pick up is full of them — so full that 
many people refuse to read short stories at all. Yes, 
most of them are bad, thoroughly bad, inasmuch as they 
have no art, no coherence, no reasonable plot, no artistic 
right to exist. And yet there are good short stories if you 
only know where to look for them. In the World’s Classics 
there is a volume o^ selected short stories, the best of all 
those written in the last hundred years. Most of them are 
by Americans, it is true. Washington Irving, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, O. Henry ” and Bret Harte are a fine quartet 
to begin with. Edgar Allan Poe is a master in his own field. 
But there have been and are fine short-story writers in this 
country too — Kipling, Conrad, James, Barrie, H. G. Wells, 
W. W. Jacobs, Galsworthy, Maurice Hewlett, Barry 
Pain, Stacy Aumonier, Katherine Mansfield : w^e need not 
always lament that we have no Tchehov or de Maupassant, 

Give up reading the pulpy false sweet stories with the 
silly sunny endings that you find in the magazines and search 
till you find something that you can get your teeth into. 

This does not mean that you should fly for the story 
with an unhappy ending. Happiness or unhappiness is 
beside the point : what we all require is artistic truth — 
the right and inevitable ending, the right and inevitable 
writing and atmosphere. 

Whetter the short story can afford to be artistic depends 
almost wholly on the state of public taste and knowledge. 
It is to be remembered that the reading public is very large : 
the result of reading at all sanely is to improve one’s taste ; 
once you begin to cultivate an aesthetic sense you are in 
danger of becoming less and less satisfied, whiclx is a very 
^ See Barry Pain on The Short Story. Art and Craft of Letters. Seeker* 
299 
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good thing. Again, the reader of the short story is in a 
very different condition from the reader of the novel : he 
omust be impressionable, emotional, swiftly intelligent : 
he has to pick up the characters very quickly. In a novel 
he watches them slowly develop : he has time to make 
up his mind about them, and to change that mind dozens 
of times : in a short story it is hit or miss ; be must fall 
in love at first sight or not at all. 

Remember how new this faculty is : it is really a product 
of our own century and we still have to make our own 
rules for it. 

Our first concern is with our characters. Our main 
business is to make them live : if they don’t, the story 
cannot possibly be of any use to anybody, no matter how 
original the plot. You will notice this especially in Max 
Beerbohm’s work. 

A, V. Laidet is one of the finest short stories in the 
language. The plot is gorgeously original : it is about 
a man who foimd himself, as the result of influenza, unable 
to refrain from exaggerating everything so that he fled 
from his fellow-creatures rather than deceive them with 
some tall story ; but exquisite though the handling of the 
plot is, it is the character of the man that remains with us 
afterwards. It is the same in all Max Beerbohm’s stories : 
once meet characters of his, they are our friends for ever. 
It is the same with Kipling : one is not likely to forget 
Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd. It is obvious that the 
characters must be few in number : you could not get 
the characters of a Dostoievsky novel into the compass 
of a small room — and a short story is a small room: 
as many partners as can conveniently dance without any 
fear of jostling one another is the result. 

And how to develop your characters ? There is really 
only one way. It must be by conversation, by dialogue. 
A long description of the character of a man is wrong 
because it asks the reader to believe, when you actually 
want him to deduct: all description oujght to be un- 
necessary because if the character fits his part he will 
say what he would say and thereby divul^ himself. 
Everyone has his own manner of speaking : it is in our 
speech that we are revealed. Suppose a man to be a little 
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^ vulgar : it may never appear in his actions : it will in- 
evitably come out in his talk. But, again, it must be 
remembered how different it is to hear t^lk from reading* 
it. You go to a theatre arid listen most attentively : you 
go home and read the same play equally attentively : 
what a vast difference there is. 

Again, in a novel you may occasionally choose a word 
or two which may not be the right one : in a short 
story you cannot afford any lapse, even of one word. 
The selection of the exact epithet, the live metaphor, is 
absolutely necessary. 

You can Judge of the merit of your story when written 
by trying ruthlessly to pare it down : if there arc no loose 
ends and the elimination of a paragraph would destroy 
the whole building, then you are on the right tack. 

The short story ought to be a stimulus to the imagina- 
tion: the artist demands a good deal of the reader: he 
demands that the reader should appreciate what he has 
left out at least as much as what he has put in. And here 
arises a point which must often have puzzled you. A 
quite footling writer of no ability whatever gains enormous 
popularity, and a quite genuine artist like Kipling also 
gams immense popularity. Why is this ? 

Well, the public is not the same throughout to begin 
with, and then it is tq be observed that the great body of 
critical approval does exert some influence on the general 
reader : he doesn’t like to be left ignorant. 

I am taking it for granted that you want both to read 
the best short stories and eventually to write them. The 
best thing to do is to give yourself a rigid course of Max 
Beerbohm, Kipling, especially the stories in A Day^s Work, 
George Meredith’s The Tale of Chloe^ “ O. Henry,” Henry 
James, “Saki,” H. G. Wells, especially The Country of the 
Blinds Edith Wharton, Katherine Mansfield, Norman 
Davey, If. L. Stevenson, E. A. Poe, Bret Harte, Frank 
Swinnerton, Stacy Aumonier, Barry Pain, W. W. Jacobs, 
J, M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, Joseph Conrad, Maurice 
Hewlett and the rest, and then try to analyse their merits. 
M^e up your mind exactly where they differ from the 
others who write for the magazines and note in a book 
your conclusions. 
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THE ART OF THE EPIC ^ 

(With a general Note on Milton) 

This word has probably bothered you once or twice before 
now. You know that it signifies something portentously 
solemn, something nightmareish in its immensity. It is 
easy enough to tackle a lyric, a hundred lyrics if need 
be — but an epic, Homer, Virgil, Milton : your gorge rises 
at the thought. Epic material there is in plenty in any 
heroic age, the Arthurian era, the Charlemagne era, Robin 
Hcxid, and so on, but in order to produce epic poetry the 
heroic age must be capable of producing creative genius. 

The outstanding quality of an epic poem is that there 
is a story told and well told. In Dante and Spenser 
there is very little good story-telling. In Homer, Virgil 
and Milton there is a wonderful story, wonderfully told. 
Behind the story, too, there must be some ultimate great 
significance, an emotional and spiritual significance rather 
than an intellectual one. There must, in other words, 
be reality and unity of aim. 

The epic poet must write about something about which 
everyone knows, something which has been a human 
experience. It needs an^ iimnense canvas and a large 
vision. 

It has been said that Homer begins the whole business 
of epic, fixes its type, Virgil perfects the type, and Milton 
perfects the purpose. 

It is Homer’s business to show us that life i^ not only 
short; it is, in itself, valueless. The hero has to create 
a value for life. He does that by cpiirting danger. 
Courage becomes the value of life and man thenceforward 
delightedly accepts whatever can be made of his passage • 
he enacts his own life : he has m^.stered it. 

' Oompsro Lascellas Abercrombie on Epic, Art and Craft of 
betters. Sef;ker. 
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Man can achieve nothing until he has first achieved 
courage : that is the message of Homer. Virgil carries 
on the idea by showing us man creating his own destiny 
achieving some conscious community of aspimtion, and 
dreaming of the perfection of himself. 

In Paradise Lost the development of epic poetiy 
culminates, as far as it has yet gone. 

This epic is inspired by intense consciousness of the 
eternal contradiction between the general, unlimited, 
irresistible will of universal destiny and defined individual 
will existing within this, and inexplicably capable of acting 
on it, even against it. 

The spirit of man is equally conscious of its own limited 
reality and of the unlimited reality which contains him 
and drives him with its motion — of his own will striving 
in the midst of destiny : destiny irresistible, yet his will 
immastercd. And as Mr Lascellcs Abercrombie says, 
Milton had the greatest motive that has ever ruled a poet. 
And so far as the word Epic means anything in this 
country it means Milton. 

You will find, probably, that he is a hard poet to learn 
to appreciate, but the reward of your work will be in- 
comparably great. I propose now to give you some facts 
about him which may lighten your path a little and then 
you should read one whole book from Paradise Lost to whet 
your appetite for the rest. You remember what James 
Rhoades ^ said : 

“I believe, if the truth were known, men would be 
astonished at the small amount of learning with which 
a high degree of culture is compatible. In a moment 
of enthusiasm I ventured once to tell my ‘ English set ’ 
that if they could really master the ninth book of Paradise 
Losty so as to rise to the height of its great argument and 
incorporate all its beauties in themselves, they would at 
one blovf, by virtue of that alone, become highly cultivated 
men . . . more and more various learning might raise 
them to the same height by different paths, but could 
hai’dly raise them higher.” 

Well, you shall ^,ve the opportunity now to see whether^ 
you can, by virtue of incorporating its beauties in yourself, 

^ The Valm of Imagmation. John Lane. 
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become highly cultivated at one blow. It’s worth trying, 
anyway, isn’t it ? 

• Whereas in the case of Shakespeare we know little of 
the dramatist’s life, and it doesn’t seem to matter as he 
reveals himself so definitely in his plays, we know all 
the facts of Milton’s life, and a knowledge of his life 
tnakes a great deal of difference to our understanding 
and appreciation of his poetry. 

We taiow, for instance, that he was exceptionally lucky 
in his father, who allowed him to pursue an artistic career, 
which, though it might bring ultiinate fame, would 
almost certainly not bring with it instant monetary 
success. The son certainly, and the father perhaps, 
recognised that John Milton was destined to be a very 
great poet, and the genius in this case was not averse from 
bringing in much more or less concealed autobiography 
into his work. 

Again, he played an active part in politics, which was 
certain to attract contemporary attention. Lastly, he has 
been made the subject of the most elaborate .biography 
in the language. Mr Masson laboured with such success 
that there is nothing hidden from us in the whole of 
Milton’s life. 

The poet was born in 1608 in London, and lived there 
for the greater part of his life. He was educated at St 
Paul’s School, and acquired from his scrivener father a 
knowledge of music, which he turned to the best possible 
use. He went on to Christ’s College, Cambridge, m 1625, 
and stayed there for seven years, in spite of a temporary 
quarrel with the authorities. It is significant that his 
nickname as an undergraduate was “The Lady of Christ’s.” 
This connotes no effeminacy, but rather an unusual 
purity, delicacy and refinement in his manners ; he was, 
too, quite unusually good-looking. He was not called 
“The Lady ” because of physical weakness; he^was one 
of the bravest men who ever lived. He was ever austere 
in his ideals, and his standard of conduct is so uplifting 
and so consistent that it has been found almost impossible 
to take up a poem of Milton without being infected by the 
poet’s purity. . “ He who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things ought 
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himself to be a true poem. ” He had already given a taste 
of his qualities as a poet in these early years, and so 
somewhat surprised his contemporaries by appearing to do * 
nothing for the seven or eight years immediately following 
his time at Cambridge. From the age of twenty- three till 
he was twenty-nine he lived in studious retirement at his 
father’s country house. He overcame his father’s scruples 
and was allowed, as few other sons would be, to devote 
himself exclusively to his art, and was not forced to enter 
any profession. This is the only period of his life during 
which he lived continuous^ in the country. 

These are the years of Allegro, II Pemeroso, Lycidas 
and Comm, which definitely disproves his own statement 
that they were “ a complete holiday spent in reading over 
Greek and Latin writers.” 

In 1638 Milton started on the grand tour, which was 
thought to be the finishing school for all men of rank who 
could afford it. He met the most famous men of his day 
in France and Italy, and came home in 1639. He now 
began to undertake the task of educating a young nephew 
and to formulate his scheme for his great epic poem. But 
in 1640 his attention was diverted from poetry to politics, 
and for the next twenty years he gave himself up to serve 
the Puritan cause. In 1643 he married Mary Powell, a 
Royalist, who left him after a month. He was twice 
her age and much too rigid in his ideas and too lacking 
in humour to make us wonder at her action. What is 
wonderful is that she should have married him in the 
first place. Milton seized the opportunity to write down 
his opinions on divorce, which roughly amount to a plea 
that divorce should be . granted to a man not only when 
his wife disappoints him of the physical end of marriage, 
but also wh^ she deprives him of social and intellectual 
companionshpu He gives the wife no corresponding 
rights to rid of her husband : he was not blessed, as 
I said, with th^ gift of humour. For two years they lived 
apart, and finally she was induced to return to him, bore 
bun three daughters, and died some eight years after- 
wards. He married again soon after a girl who died within 
a year : she is the espoused saint ” of the sonnet, and in 
16® he married, for the third time, a wife who long 
u 
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outlived hini. In 1645 we find him teaching and soon 
after appointed Foreign Secretary to Cromwell. From 
•* 1649 to 1660 he spent himself in the service of his master, 
and wrote scurrilous attacks on the Royalists to combat 
the equally scurrilous attacks on the Puritans by Salmasius. 
The controversy does little credit to Milton ; it caused him 
to lose his sight, and he ultimately lived to see the wreck 
of his hopes, though he was not hanged at the Restoration, 
as one might reasonably have expected. For fourteen 
years he lived in solitude under the Royalist rule, dictating 
at last the poetry which he knew he would live to write. 
These are the years of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained 
4nd Samson Agonistcs. One of the astonishing things 
about his work is its instant recognition and success. 
No time, one would think, could be worse suited for the 
appearance of such a poem as Paradise Lost as that period 
when Congreve represented the high-water mark of artistry 
in letters, and yet Milton was immediately acclaimed, and 
Paradise Lost secured even a financial success. This 
greatest of England’s conscious artists was given his niche 
m the temple of fame by two such opposites as Dryden 
and Dorset. In 1674 he died, having given as majestic 
and perfect an example of the art of living in his life as 
he gave of the art oi writing in his poetry. His life and 
work are all of a piece and show a unity that is altogether 
without parallel. So great a work as Paradise Lost is 
bound to overshadow all Milton’s other poems. Just as 
St Paul’s Cathedi'al overshadows Christopher Wren’s 
other work at Hampton Court and Trinity, but it is a 
mistake to omit reading them on that account. Had 
Milton been hanged at the Restoration, with Paradise Lost 
still unwritten, he would §till rank among the very greatest 
of English poets. The Ode on the Nativity contains many 
lines which serve as a perfect prelude to the majestic organ 
note which we learn to know so well later. Thdfe are few 
things sweeter in Engli^ verse than the lyrics in Comus, 
and Milton stands shoulder to shoulder with Wordsworth 
as the consummate exponent of the sonnet form. The 
' lost Elizabethan magic lightness of lilt as of gossamer finds 
its last true , echo in L^ Allegro and II Penseroso, which 
develops year by year into a more and more sober and 
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steady note, but never for a moment loses its musical 
ring. 

But it is in his complete mastery over the blank verse» 
form in Paradise Lost that he stands so far above all other 
poets. No one worked with such definite artistic skill 
or secured an effect so magical ; and it would be worth 
while to spend time in noticing how effective is his use of 
strange-sounding names and how amazing his artistry in 
changing the number and the place in the line of his pauses. 

The story of Jj^aradise Lost no longer interests us. 
Milton set out to justify the ways of God to man, and 
confused all the more an already sufficiently confused issue. 
A short glance at the treatment of the subject ought to be 
enough to prove to any sceptic that the object of true 
poetry is to rouse the emotions, and not to exercise the 
intellect. 

In the first place, Milton was much troubled in his 
mind as to the subject of his world-epic. Discarding his 
first idea (King Arthur and the Round Table) on the 
ground that the story was not of universal interest, he 
cast about for a subject which would appeal equally to all 
men of whatsoever nation and period, and decided that the 
Fall of Man as described in the first few chapters of Genesis 
was, and would be, a theme of paramount interest for all 
time : he little thought that an age would come when 
Higher Critics would question and finally disprove the 
literal truth of the story of Eve and the apple. Milton 
not only believed, but thought that everyone else did so 
also. Unfortunately, his views were so coloured by his 
enmity to kings and the autocratic idea that he un- 
consciously sides with the Devil (who is very like Cromwell) 
and makes God not unlike Charles I. The result is that 
our sympathy goes out to Lucifer, and we feel that God 
has committed a most arbitrary act in giving His Son a 
higher pfi,ce in Heaven than the Archangels. We resent 
intensely the defeat of the rebels, and listen to the argu- 
ments in the Parliament of Hell with absorbing interest, 
hoping against hope that the fallen spirits will devise a 
plan to revenge themselves on their Creator. The tempta- 
tion of Eve fails altogether to hold our attention, for the 
simple reason that we feel that Adam and Eve are quite 
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Wworthy of the attention and subtlety which the Devil 
devotes to theSn. They are by no means opponents worthy 
•of his steel. 

In short, if you allow your intellect full rein, Paradise 
Lost fails altogether, but the wise man will, as I said, sink 
his intellect and let his emotions come into play. The 
geography of Milton is ridiculous : his poetry is superb. 

It is in the sustained grandeur of the whole poem, not 
in the characterisation or plot, that we gain our great 
delight in reading Paradise Lost, H is a tribute to 
Milton’s genius that he had countless imitators ; it is a 
much greater tribute that none of his imitators could for 
one moment be mistaken for the master. 

Paradise Lost takes its place among the great epics of 
the world side by side with Homer and Virgil. It has no 
possible competitor in the English language. 

But a true appreciation of it is not easy. Consummate 
art requires hard work in the reader before the mastery 
of the artist can be valued at its true rate, but to dismiss 
Paradise Lost as dull because Milton failed in humour is 
like refusing a good wine because it has no blood in it : 
it is merely a sign of mental deficiency. 



IX 


THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 

In the preface to Eminent Victorians^ Mr Lytton Strachev 
tells us that it is perhaps as difficult to write a good life 
as to live one, more difficult one would think when we 
compare the number of good people we know with the 
number of good biographies we have read. “ Those two 
fat volumes, with which it is our custom to commemorate 
the dead — who does not know them, with their ill-digested 
masses of material, their slipshod style, their tone of tecjious 
panegyric, their lamentable lack of selection, of detach- 
ment, of design ? ” Mr Lytton Strachey has learnt from 
them one lesson which has profited him well, that of 
a becoming brevity. He condenses into three hundred 
pages the life-story of four of the greatest subjects for 
biography who have ever lived. Manning, Arnold, Florence 
Ni^tingale, and Gordon, and by maintaining his own 
spirit and refusing to be complimentary, he succeeds in 
drawing portraits to the life. He takes as his motto: 
“ Je n’impose rien : Je ne propose rien : J’expose.” 

He realises the difficulty of his task, the necessity for 
artistry in what is the most delicate and humane ol’ all 
the branches of writing, the absence of an English tradi- 
tion of biographies like that of France with its Fontenelles 
and Condorcets who compress “ into a few shining pages 
the manifold existences of men.” 

Having set for himself a sufficiently high standard in 
a preface as remarkable for its wit as for its brevity, he 
unfolds to us the characters of the ecclesiastic, the educa- 
tional aifthority, the woman of action and the man of 
adventure in a way that puts any modem novel to shame 
from the point of view of sheer interest. 

He divests Gordon of the halo of altruistic heroism and 
invests iiim with a brandy bottle, he strips Florence 
Nightingale of half her legendary charm and redoubles 
our interest in her personality, he stands aloof cynically 
309 
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contemptuous of the doctrinal difficulties of sectarianism 
only to kindle in us afresh a desire to probe into the 
<yictorian?s sense of religion. 

Eminent Victorians is one of the ablest biographies ever 
written by reason of its wit and intellectual acerbity ; the 
dissecting knife of the surgeon works so deftly that we 
have no sympathy left for the patient, only admiration 
for the skill of the operator. 

We turn to Sir Edward Cook, himself a proved professor 
of the art in his Life of Ruskin, and read with jpy hints on 
the biographer’s craft. He disagrees as we should expect 
with Macaulay’s astounding statement that the greatest 
biography ever written was composed by one of the 
smallest men, of the meanest and feeblest intellect that 
ever lived. Many of the greatest have written biography, 
but a dunce and a fool in Macaulaj^’s eyes beat them all. 

As a sine qua non, the biographer must have quick 
perception, and be a literary artist : Boswell must have 
had an instinct for what was intercjstiiig and characteristic ; 
he knew how to arrange, select, plan and present, better 
certainly than Lockhart did in his Life of Scott, which runs 
a good second to Boswell in most other respects. 

Sir Edward Cook emphasises the same main point in 
good biographical writing as Lytton Strachey does; in 
spite of the contradictor}^ evidence of Boswell and Lock- 
hart, it must be brief. Sir Sidney Lee, who wrote so 
many of the best lives in Th£ Dwtionary of National 
Biography, and incidentally the longest, lays special stress 
on brevity, and indeed his articles are models of con- 
densation in spite of their length. Wliat these three men 
mean by brevity is really relevance: as Mr Frederick 
Harrison says: “The conventional biography records 
what the person did ; the true biography reveals what the 
person was ! ” The man, not the deed, must stand in the 
foreground; this may perhaps account for theVact that 
the best biographies are more often of men of letters (as, 
for instance, lesting Jones’s Memoir of Samuel Butter) 
than of men of action. This question of relevance should 
warn us against all pretenders to the title of biography 
which masquerade under the heading of “Life and Times 
of and “ and his (or her) Circle.” Biography 
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must be relevant to an individual. In Boswell, Doctor 
Johnson is always at the centre of the circle. It is one 
of the few glaring faults of one of the most delightfuj 
biographies, The Early Life of Charles James Fox^ that 
Sir George Trevelyan does not always keep his subject 
in the foreground of the picture. Only too frequently 
the biographer digresses into family records revealing 
irrelevancies about the subject’s ancestors, which are 
defended on the ground that it is necessary to trace 
hereditary influences. Mr Chesterton in his Life of 
Browning makes *an acute criticism on such false bio- 
graphies: “They tend,” he says, “to see significance in 
everything : characteristic carelessness if their hero drops 
his pipe, and characteristic carefulness if he picks it up 
again.” When these characteristics are traced back to 
ancestors the biography becomes ridiculous. 

Another dangerous irrelevance springs from the life 
and letters habit. Too many biographers confuse epistol- 
ary talk with vital facts. There may be good things in 
irrelevancies, but that does not excuse their presence in 
a biography. “ The object is not to open a quarry, but 
to carve a statue.” 

After relevance come selection and arrangement. The 
most meticulous tact has to be exercised in bringing in 
“ sacred ” domestic details, but to leave them untold is to 
leave the subject half finished. 

In the matter of arrangement the severely chronological 
method rarely serves the biographer best. 

Again we demand of those who write other men’s lives 
a perfect honesty. Women like Anita Serle in Miss 
Clemence Dane’s brilliant novel Legend are too common. 
Dowden ruined his Life of Shelley hy an impossible partiality ; 
“The sugar-candied mood is as dangerous as the too 
candid.” There then aiises the question of subject. 
Moral ^bodness is not a sufficient recommendation ; there 
are some very dull books about saints, just as there are 
some wonderful biographies of rascals. Certainly they 
must have remarkable personalities, and be in some sense 
memorable, otherwise their biographers will fail ; ther# 
must also be material in the shape of diaries, letters 
or conversations clothed in attractive language. Those 
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great men who have held themselves aloof are bad subjects. 
There must be generous sympathy between the writer and 
his subject, and it is all to the good if there is a villain in 
the piece. It is significant, too, that good biographies 
have been written (Carlyle’s Life of Sterling is the supreme 
example) of men who have made but little stir in the 
world. 

The reading of good biographies can never fail to 
fascinate because we all long to meet interesting person- 
alities, and are aU the more intrigued when we know that 
our hero really lived and felt and acted m the way that we 
read of him. Biography is so much more alive than 
fiction, and so much more impossible in its wayward 
romanticism. 



X 


THE ART OF THE DIARISTS, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

ETC. 

There are two qualities without which no one need keep 
a diaiy, with which everyone ought to. One of these is 
absolute sincerity,* and the other is an unending enjoyment 
of life. 

Every other sort of artist keeps an eye on the public, 
even if, as in the case of the letter-writer, the public may 
consist of only one other ; the diarist writes for himself 
or herself alone. The diary is a foi*m of the confessional. 
Mr Arnold Bennett has said that there are no perfect 
diarists, because no man or woman dares to put down 
on paper exactly what he or she feels or does, because 
the sight of the written words would cause discomfiture or 
horror at the coarseness and bestiality of the human mind. 
In other words, we never dare to be entirely honest even 
with ourselves. Suppose you were completely assured 
that no eyes but your own were ever to see what you had 
written, if you merely recorded your thoughts and actions 
with the door locked and the determination to burn what 
you had written immediately the page was finished, you 
would still hold something back, Ananias-like, and lie to 
yourself rather than commit to paper an unvarnished 
delineation of your character. 

To be civilised is to compromise. 

But it is a sure thing that the nearest approximation 
to the ideal diarist is to be found in men like Pepys and 
“ W. N. P. Barbellion,” and women like Marie Bashkirtsefl : 
writers ^ho are as nearly honest with themselves as it is 
possible for civilised mortals to be. 

One of the great charms of Pepys is that he so frequently 
gives himself away. 

No writer of fiction would dare to make so great a success^ 
in public life so egregious a fool in his private concerns. 
It is to Pepys ’s eternal credit that he regenerated the 

313 
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British Navy : he made a lot of money, was Master of the 
Trinity IlouSe and a City Company, was a member of 
Parliament, and President of the Royal Society, And 
yet this is the man who spent his spare time trying to 
“ pick up ” girls in church : “ Being wearied, turned into 
St Dunstan’s Church . . . and stood by a pretty, modest 
maid, whom I did labour to take by the hand . . . but 
she would not, but got further and further from me ; 
and) at last, I could perceive her to take pins out of her 
pocket to prick me if I should touch her again — which 
seeing, I did forbear, and was glad I dfid spy her design. 
And then I fell to gaze on another pretty maid, in a pew 
close to me, and she on me ; and 1 did go about to take 
her by the hand, which she suffered a little, and then 
withdrew.’’ 

Well, perhaps great men may do these things, but they 
never talk about them, and they certainly never write 
such things down. 

No man has ever written down his inmost feelings with 
so little disguise as Pepys. It comes dimctly from his 
unending enjoyment in life. We can imagine him smack- 
ing his lips with pleasure in recounting the delicate dishes 
he has eaten and the gorgeous clothes he has worn no less 
than in living over again moments of frivolous amours and 
domestic squabbles with his wife. He lives everything 
twice over. It is true that he meant his confessions to die 
with him, for he wrote them in shorthand which was not 
deciphered for two liundred years, and this immediately 
invites the question, Why keep a journal at all ? The 
answer is that you may look back over your past life at 
any moment and pat yourself on the back on the progress 
you are making, or revive some pleasant incident vividly 
which you would otherwise be m danger of forgetting. 
To the general reader the benefit of having other men’s 
diaries to study is obvious : there is a human ttiuch be- 
trayed in a diary which it is impossible to find anywhere 
else* ; Wfe begin to understand our fellow-men and our- 
selv<^s a thousand times better after dipping into Pepys. 
^Furthermore, who among us dares to confess himself 
superior to gossip, especially gossip which is highly seasoned 
with scandal ? It is the spice of hfe, and it is not only 
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in the suburbs and country villages that rumour’s morsels 
are eagerly snatched up by the whole community. It is 
innate in the human mind to love scandal, and scandal 
is especially welcomed wnen it is spread about really 
interesting people. Pepys is one of the most interesting 
men who ever lived, for the simple reason that everything 
interested him : women, theatres, music, art, food, drink, 
clothes, science, monejr, men of big repute and small. 

Augustine’s Confessions are solely religifius, a penance ; 
Rousseau was “ out ” to challenge the attention of France 
and to astonish the world ; Newman, in exquisite prose, 
was concerned with his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
Church — ^in the diary one must have the all-round man, 
like Evelyn, who was interested in architecture, painting, 
engraving, numismatics, history, politics, education, 
gardening, commerce and morals. And we should like 
Evelyn better if he were not so concerned about morals 
and his own dignity. He is certainly an inexhaustible 
mine of information, but one wants more than that, and 
we find that “ more ” in men like Pepys, who provide such 
lavish entertainment at their own expense : men who 
accept a bribe without looking at it, ''that I might say 
that I did not know what there was in the bag ” ; men 
who, finding a gift of venison to be tainted, forthwith 
dispatch it to their mothers ; men who, in Pepys ’s quaint 
phrase, are "with child to sec any strange thing.” It is, 
perhaps, as well that the ideal diarist is a most uncommon 
phenomenon: you open Pepys anywhere, and however 
urgent the work is that you are called upon to do you 
won’t do it. I have known busy men already fairly 
conversant with his Diary read over a thousand pages 
of it in a day, lightly skimming through it, of course, but 
unable to put the book wholly from them until they have 
glutted their appetite. The naive confessions of a really 
human^soul are irresistible, and Pepys ’s relations with his 
wife. Deb, Mrs Knijpp, crowds of pretty women and mw 
of importance in the State can never cease to interest : 
his sympathy and gusto extend to everything, from the 
Pentagraph to the horse at Bartholomew Fair whidh 
picked him out of the crowd as the man most calculated 
to love " a pretty wench in a comer.” It is because his 
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range is wides| that we love Pepys most : certainly nothing 
that was human escaped his mterest; he loved to see 

S le hanged, drawn and quaiftered, and would comment 
interest on the fact that he had seen a drowned corpse. 
As an antidote to Pepys I would recommend The 
Journal of John Wesley^ who, as Doctor Johnson said, 
could talk well on any subject, but who chose to write 
well on one. To revive the Church was his sole mission, 
and the way he set about doing it is brilliantly and 
incisively told in his Journal^ which is really a collection of 
the Dispatches of a great soldier of God in his life-long 
campaign. But most of us possessed of more terrestrial 
minds will go straight from Pepys to the modem who 
goes nearest to him in complete sincerity. “W. N. P. 
Barbellion,” in The Journal of a Disappointed Man and 
Enjoying Life takes Amiel for his text: “I love every- 
thing, and detest one thing only — the hopeless imprison- 
ment of my being within a single arbitrary form. . . .’’ 
Being a product of the twentieth century he is more given 
to self-analysis than Pepys, but, like his master, “he 
never shirked a fact, ignored a consequence, or feared a 
conclusion. . . . Life exasperated him, enthralled him, 
baffled him. He saw its joys, its loveliness, its irony, 
its perplexities. He traced the comedy of it. He lived 
the tragedy of it.” 

As he himself says, “ For the diarist, the most common- 
place things of daily life are of absorbing interest. Each 
day the diarist finds himself bom into a world as strange 
and beautiful as the dead world of the day before. ‘ And 
so to bed,’ writes Pepys a hundred times, and we may be 
sure that each time he joined Mrs Pepys beneath the 
coverlet he felt that the moment which marked the end of 
his wonderful day was one deserving careful record. ” 

That is the spirit in which all tme diaries are written. 
Confession is good for the soul, and it must have eaJSed the 
bitterness of George Gissing’s mind to rid himself of the 
shackles that bound him in the novel when he could 
pve his imagination free play in The Private Papers of 
klenry Ryecroft, In the diary, writers, men of action, and 
unscrupulous craftsmen like Benvenuto Cellini, find a 
safety-valve, an irresistible overflow of their lives. Marie 
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Bashkirtseff found in life a passion and a fever that 
threatened to overwhelm her. As Samuel Butler said, 
“ One’s thoughts fly so fasj it’s no use trying to put salj: 
on their tails ” — and his Note-Books is the result. A diary 
becomes a ‘‘grief-cheating device, a mode of escape and 
withdrawal,” a flinging off of all restraints and a monstrous 
self-indulgence as we see it in Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
Trivia, “Whenever the last trumpet shall sound, I will 
present myself before the sovereign Judge with this book 
in my hand and loudly proclaim, ‘Thus have I acted, 
these were my thoughts, such was I.’ ” Thus Rousseau 
thunders in the opening sentence of his Confessions. 
Everything — however scandalous — goes down in a self- 
revelation, and we find ourselves sympathising with 
Cellini in his murders, with Pearsall Smith in his defence 
of indolence, with Rousseau in his shameless bragging, 
with Pepys in his multitudinous peccadilloes, and with 
Samuel Butler in his intolerant contempt of all men of all 
time. We don’t even laugh when Marie Bashkirtseff 
writes : “ I not only say all the time what I think, but I 
never contemplate hiding for an instant what might make 
me appear ridiculous or prove to my disadvantage. For 
the rest, I think myself too admirable for censure.” 

It isn’t — and it cannot be too strongly urged — that 
the diarist, like the modern novelist and Malvolio, is sick 
of self-love : it isn’t that he is interested in himself alone : 
it is rather the diarist’s crowning triumph that he is more 
interested in and in love with the whole of life than anyone 
else, and thinks every little thing worthy of chronicling : 
all he strives to show is the reaction of Ufe upon himself, 
the thousand and one impressions that every phase of 
existence leaves upon the imaginative, susceptible soul. 



XI 


THE ART OF THE LETTER-WRITERS 

Everybody has to write letters, just as^everybody has to 
walk and sometimes to run : what is not generally realised 
is that our natural instinct is to do all t^hings in the most 
cumbersome and ugly manner. Girls have to be taught 
to be graceful in their movements, boys have to be 
weaned from theii' flat-footed habits of running on their 
heels instead of on their toes, and every one of us has 
to rid himself of an instinctive dullness in writing 
letters. 

It is curious to think how much may depend on a letter : 
it may be ours to break the news of a terrible bereavement, 
to comfort the broken-hearted ; we may seek to improve 
our position, and our only chance of putting the case for 
our own eligibility will be, in nearly all cases, in the first 
instance by Tetter . 

We may have to deal with some financial concern or 
commit ourselves to an irrevocable decision which needs 
precise statement. The complete letter-writer combines 
the offices of lawyer, consoler, doctor, friend, adviser, 
diplomatist,' and a thousand other important professions 
and vocations. 

And yet most of us are content to wander through life 
hopelessly incompetent in an art which is moraUy, socially, 
ethically and financially important. 

Nearly all great men have been good letter-writers, and 
there are practically no great letter-writers who did not 
achieve fame in some other direction. 

“Letters,” said Doctor Johnson, “through** whose 
progress either wit scatters its scintillations, criticism its 
instruction, knowledge its treasures, or fancy its glow, 
are not beneath the dignity of the most eminent 
leputations. ’ ^ 

In our diaries we unbend for our own private edification 
or disgust ; in our letters we presuppose an audience ojf 
" 318 
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one intimate who may divulge tfais side of us to the 
world, or, like Pope, we write all the time with a view to 
entertaining the general pt^lic, - , 

It is true that we write in our studies, having doffed 
all robes of dignity and ceremony, but the public is avid 
for a picture of all of us in undress^ They want to get 
behind the mask, and by reading our letters they can glut 
themselves to their heart’s content. Even servants know 
this. And so, though we do not attempt to indite our 
letters in formal English, in flowing periodvS or with an eye 
to precision in style, we do not (or ought not to) allow 
oui'selves to think sloppily or to write sloppily. The 
style may very well indicate the secret of the man, but 
our letters betray us every time. They are our very 
selves, and give an exact picture of our faults and of our 
virtues. Jt has been said with a certain degree of truth 
that with the coining of the telephone and telegraph, amid 
all the hustle of nn^ern life, letter-writing is a dead art. 
We have certainly lost something which our forbears of 
the eighteenth century had in abundance— leisure ; 
a letter is cheaper to send ; we can get so much more 
quickly into touch with our friends. These things are 
bound to have an influence, but it is undeniable that even 
to-day great men can and do still write great letters, 
letters worthy of our reading even when we know of the 
writers only by repute. But if we wish to regain an art 
that is certainly decaying, there is only one way : we must 
steep ourselves in the correspondence of men and women 
who wrote in the golden age of letter- writers, in the society 
tittle-tattle which occupied Horace Walpole, in the quiet, 
mirthful chatter of Cowper, in the artificial periods 
of Pope, the gay humour of Lamb, the love-letters of 
Steele and Dorothy Osborne, and the amazingly human 
inconseouential gossip of the inhuman Swift ; we all want 
to know the man behind the book, how the magic effect 
is produced. Gray is an enigma until you read his letters, 
Keats and Shelley almost too ethereal for us to imagine 
them at meal-time until we see how they write to their 
friends ; Charles Lamb’s letters over and over again shov^ 
us how the artist gets an impression, serves it up to his 
acquaintances in one shape, and then sets to work to 
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mox4d*aiid refasluon it in the final' form in which we meet 
it in literatu:^. 

, There are many forms of arf-. in which we may combine 
amusement with in^ruction; but of them all, letter- 
writing takes, perhaps, the highest place for the beginner, 
because he is not likely to be frightened off by the august 
presence of the erudite author. Good letters are never 
erudite or academic; they may be witty, full of intel- 
lectual brilliance and sound philosophy, but they never 
strain your own intelligence. You don’t feel in their com- 
pany as if you were an intruder in a rarefied atmosphere 
which is not your own. You are made rather to feel at 
home and comfortable, and these great men for once are 
willing to treat you as an equal and chatter to you on all 
topics, grave or gay, trifling or lasting. 








